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PREFACE. 



sciences,' says Grimshaw, * are more worthy 
ement than Etymology. Next to the beine en- 
y nature with a mind of acute perception. Targe 
, and correct judgment, there is no mo^ power- 
) philosophical inquiries, than a precise under- 
01 the language in which knowledge is conrey- 
Ihe terms of scientific instruction he not clearly 
od by the pupil, his perception will, at first, be 
:t, and in the end abortive ; if not fully compro- 
)y the teacher, his manner will betray his igno- 
ind, in place of developing his subject, he will 
t ; instead of delighting, he will fadgue.' 
affect to despise all etymological researches, be- 
their uncertainty. But many other branches of 
aire equally liable to this objection. Was it a 
)of of the wisdom conferred on our common pa- 
X he gave names to all the inferior creatures, ac- 
to their peculiar natures ? And may we not dis- 
onsiderable vestige of his primeval state, in the 
y of many of the names imposed on things, even 
rn languages ? An inquiry into the reasons of 
not, therefore, a matter of mere unprofitable 
r. It is no contemptible mean of investigating 
ations of our intellectual powers, 
tructure of language is, indeed, one important 
)f that philosophy which so nearly interests man 
hilosophy of his own mind; — a branch which, 
ti less attended to than many others, and often 
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more obscured than elucidated, by system, ex 
influence through all nations ; is, practically at 
well known to the peasant as the prince, to the 
as to the man of letters ; in the most lively mz 
many instances, delineates the objects with w 
are conversant, exhibiting to others a faithful co] 
impressions which these make on our minds ; 
illustrates, as far as the oblique signification of ' 
concerned, the singular associations of our id( 
pears, by its striking analogies, as a grand link 
the various individuals of the same species, ho^ 
soever from each other as to situation ; frequentl; 
a proof of the near affinity of particular nations ; 
the general diffusion of certain primitive terms 
certain rules of formation universally adopted, a 
common origin to mankind, although scattered 
face of the whole earth. 

Within these few years past, an increased 
science and literature has been manifested in th 
try, and the want of an etymological work has bi 
more than ever ; and it may well be supposed, 
who possess a genuine taste for science and lit 
must feel disposed to encourage a work which i: 
sary, not merely for illustrating their beauties. 
most instances even for rendering them intelligi 
must facilitate the progress of the mathematic 
the student of nature, and especially those, who, 
earlier years, are. apt to be disgusted at their prol 
from the frequent occurrence of terms, at the i 
ci which they can only guess. 

* Each succeeding year,' continues Grimsha^ 
larges our verbal store. Every new invention 
covery, every new modification or combination, r 
a new word. On these occasions, the elemental 
are seldom drawn from the national stock. Thi 
tific terms, adopted by all modern nations, are aln 
clusively constructed from the Greek or Latin. 
are happily adapted to such a purpose. The e 
form, required to express mtUtum in parvo, w 
repugnant to the mind, aud unpleasant to the ( ar, 
pounded from the native tongue ; because the 



fuld appear too violent ; a harshness which is avoided 
the use of foreign words. 

* Without a previous classical education, which is 
iained by few males, and scarcely by any females, we 
e seriously perplexed ; we know not which is the lit- 
al, which the figurative import of a word ; how far the 
rmer may be extended, — within what bounds the lat- 
t should be confined. We have derived our knowledge 
om tliose who were either incompetent, or unwilling 
) instruct ; who have misled us through ignorance, or 
iceived us through design. We are like a vessel with- 
iit a pilot, which is subject to the variable directions of 
er crew, and, in tracing the windings of a channel, is 
wrecked upon its banks.' 

It is undeniable, indeed, that, through strange neglect, 

tte greater portion of the public has been excluded from 

be beauties of science, from the want of some suitable 

i'ork to expliiin its terms, and render them intelligible. 

The dictionary of Johnson and Walker, is by many 

■ought to combine etymology with definition. But, 

lis opinion, if the work be rightly examined, will be 

und erroneous. Except in occasional instances, the 

cign wordr» are neither analyzed nor translated ; nor 

he mode shown by which the mind has compounded 

Icduced them. A mere English scholar, therefore, 

er acquires more than the exchange of one sound 

mother ; and not always so much ; for as the Greek 

rs cannot be pronounced by him, they afford no in- 

rence. He is informed that inflexible is derived 

injicxibiliSy and geometry from yutfjtT^ut ; in- 

ition that confers no benefit on the learned, or on 

nlearned. The latter has not, by this exhibition, a 

* new idea; the former, none of which he was not 

tscd before. 

bster's quarto dictionary in a measure supplies the 

, but not completely ; for a variety of^ phrases, 

' French, I^atin, Spanish, or Itatian, are now in- 

?«ed throughout our language, and are not admit- 

» his dictionary ; yet it is not less essential to 

i<*ir moaning, tlian the signification of words which 

e fully naturali7.od. There is no essay of Uio 
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scientific, nor interchange of sentiment among 1 
that does not require them : almost every m; 
newspaper exhibits them ; the lawyer emploj 
elucidate his argument, the senator to adorn h 
and the ambassador to unfold, in technical phi 
(he intention of his government. , 

Under the foregoing circumstances, it has 
object of the author to compile the present wo 
ply in a degree, the deficiency. How far it 
ih6 requisites mentioned above, the public mu 
The design, he is little fearful, will be ap 
though he is less confident of the execution. 
that me liberal public will make due allowanc 
peculiar difficulty, — as well for its imperfcctio 
intricacy. Conscious, however, that he has m 
endeavor, as far as circumstances would pern 
serve their approbation, and satisfied that in s 
no one makes his appeal to their candor in vain 
mits his cause to their hands, fully assured th 
meet with all the attention that it deserves. 

BosTOir, Jtjlt, 1832. 
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ABB— ABO 



ABBOT, 8. [Syr. abba, father.] The chief of a convent or 
fellowship of canons. 

Abbreviate, v. [L. abbredo; ah, from, and brevis, short.] 
To shorten. 

Abdomen, s. [L. abdomen, from abdo, to hide.] The lower 
cavity of the body. 

Abducent, adj. [L. abducen8,pBrt.ofabdztco; od, from, and 
ducOf to lead or draw.] A term applied to those muscles 
which serve to open or pull back certain parts of the body. 

Aberrance, s. [L. aberrans, part, ofaberro; ab, from, and 
errOf to wander.] Deviation. 

Ab initio. [L.] From the beginning. 

Abintestate, adj. [L. ab, from, and iniestattis, without a 
will.] In the Civil LaWj inheriting the estate of one dying 
-without a will. 

Ablative, eulj. [L. ablatus, part, of aufero, to take away; 
ab, from, Knafero, to bear.] In Grammar, that case which, 
amon^ other sijgnifications, includes that from which some- 
thing IS taken. 

Ablution, s. VL.ablvtio ; ab, from, and /az^^u^, part, oflavo, 
to wash.] The act of cleansing. 

A BON CHAT, BON RAT. [Fr] ' To a good cat, a good rat.' 
The parties are well matched. 

Ab ORIGINS. [L.I From the origin. 

Aborigines, *. [L. aborigines ; ah, from, and origo, the be- 
ginning.] The earliest koown inhabitants of a country. 
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Abortion, s. [L. abortio, from aborto, to miscarry; ab, frc 

and oHus, part, of orior, to rise or come suddenly.] Preia; 

ture birth 5 produce of a premature birth j failure of design. 
Abridge, v. [Gr. brachus, short.] To make shorter. 
ABROGATE; V. [L. obrogo ; ab, from, and rogo, to ask or 

entreat.] To repeal. In Rome no law was repealed without 

asking toe consent of the people. 
Abscess, s. [L. abscessus ; ab, from, and cessus, part. ofcedOf 

to retire.] A morbid cavity. 
Absolvte, adj. [See Absolve.} Unconditional ; conaplettf; 

not relative ; not limited. 
Absolve, v. [L. absolvo ; ab, from, and solvo, to loosen.] 

To free or acquit. 
ABsoifANT, oulj. [L, absonatUy part, ofabsofw; ab, from, and 

sono, to sound.] Not to the purpose ; inconsistent. 
Absorb, v. [L. absorbeo ; ab, from, and worbeo, to suck.] 

To draw in. 
Abstemious, adi. [h.abstendus; ab, from, and teneo, to hold.] 

Temperate in diet, &c. 
Abstergent, adj. [L. abstergens, pari, of absterffeo,io mpe 

clean.] Cleansmg. 
Abstract, v. [L. abstractum, sup. of abstraho; abs, from, 

and traho, to draw.] To take from j to separate. 
Abstruse, ac[/. [L. abstmsns, part, of abstrudo, to conceal j 

cdtSf from, and trudo, to thrustj Hidden ; difficult. 
Ab urbe condita, or A. U. C. [L.} In Chronology, fipom 

the buildinff of the citj (of Rome.) 
Abyss, s. [Gr. abussos; a, without, and hugtos, a bottom.] A 

depth without bottom ; a prodigious ffulf. 
Academy, s. [From Academus, of Athens, whose house was 

converted into a school.] A place where sciences are taught. 
Accelerate, v. [h.accelero; ad, to, and celero, to give- 

speed.] To hasten. 
Accent, s. [L. ad, to, and cantum, sup. of canOf to sing.] 

Manner of speaking or pronouncing; sound given to a par^ 

ticular syllable: mark of that sound. 
Accessory, s. [L. ad, to, and cessum, sup. of cedo, to give 

way.] One who, not being a chief agent m an' act, conmves 

at, or contributes to it 
Accident, 8. [L. accident, part, ofaccido; ad, towards, and 

cado, to fall.] The property or quality of any being, which 

may be separated (ipm it, at least in tnought : casusdty. 
AcciPiTER, 9. [L. ad, to,' and casfHo, to seize.] In Ormthdogy, 

the name of the order of rapacious fowls. 
Acclimate, v. £L. ad, to, and cHmate.^ To habituate to a 
new climate. 
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AcceMPi.i€B, 1. lL,€ompUx; con, together, and plico, to 

fold.] A partner in crime. 
Account, s. [L. con, together, and ptiio, to adjust.] A com 

putatiooj a narrative. 
Accoutre, tj. fFr. accoutrer, to dress.l To equip. 
Accredit, «. [L. aocredo; adf to, and credo f to trust.] To 

authorize by a written commission. 
AccRETioir. s. {L. €tecreti0f from aecreUtmf sup. ofaccresco ; 

ad, to, anaerescOf to grow.] Act of growing to another thing 

so as to increase it. 
Accumulate, v. [L. aeaanulo; ad, to, and cttmulus, a heap.] 

T<y put one heu> upon another ; to heap together. 
Accusative, om. [L. acctuo, from causa, a cause or trial.] 

In Grammar, that case upon which the action of the verb or 

preposition terminates. 
Ace, s. [L. cunts, a small point : or Gr. hets, one.] One. 
Acerbity, «. [L. aeerbitas, from acer, sharp or painful ; acer 

is from ojcus, a sharp point.] Sourness } seventy. 
AcEROUS, adj. [L. aceruSt from acus, chaff, or a small point.] 

In Botany, resembling chaff. 
AcETOMETER, «. [L. ocetus, vinegar, and Gr. metreo, to 

measure.] An instrument for ascertaining the strength of 

vinegar. 
Acetous, adj, [See Acid.] Sour. 
Ache, s. [Gr. mchos, pain.] Continued pain. 
Achieve, v. [Fr. acnever, fipom cfu/, a chief 3 signifying to 

perform as a chief.] Tq perform. 
AcHRONiCAL, adj, [Gr. achros, extreme, and nux, night.] In 

Astronomy, a term applied to the rising of a star at sunset, 

or its settu^ at sunrise. 
Acid, s. [Quakidos, gen. of akis, a sharp edge or point.] A 

•our suMtance. 
Acinus, s. [L.] In Botany, one of the little globules consti- 
tuting a ccmipound berry, as the strawberry. 
Acme, «. [Gr. akme, the point or edge>] The height, espe- 
cially of a disease. 
Acorn, s. \9bx. oecem ; ae, oak, and £om, a grain.] The 

seed or fnut of the oak. 
AcoTTLEDON, s. [Gr. a, without, and cotyledon."] In Botany, 

a plant whose seeds have no side lobes or cotyledons. 
Acoustics, s. [Gr. akoustikos, from akouo, to hear.] The 

doctrine o( sounds. 
Acrid, adf. [See Acid.] Of a hot, biting taste ', bitter. 
Acromatical, adj, [Gr. akros, highest, and mateuo, to seek.] 

MongiDf to profound learning. 
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AcROflTio, t, [Gr. akros, ontennost, and tticfioSf a verse.] 

poem, of wfaich the first letter of every line being taken 

plDriiciiUar DBme is fboitd. 
Act, 9, [h. aetua, from ago, to do.] S<Mnething done ; agen< 

& certain part of a play. 
AcTiHOLtTX, s. [Gr. aiainf a ray, and lHhoSf a stone.] 

MineralQgyf a stone nearly allied to, hornblende. 
AcUMXir, 8, [L. aeumen, from acus, a needle, or sharp pob 

Aciitmiesfl of inental perception. 
Acute, ac[/. [See Acumen.] Ending in a point ; of a pe 

tratiiqf Bubd. 
Adamantih E, iuH. [Gr. tuUtmas ; a, not, and damaOy to » 

due.] Made.or aframant; of impenetrable hardness f 
. great dnrabSity. 
Addenda, «. [L. addendusj part, of addoj to add.] Thu 

to be added. 
Apdarbxd, ttdj, [L. adj to^ and dorsum^ the back.] Inh 

atdrtf, having^e badu turned towards each other. 
Address, «. |Xi.Verf, to, and directus, part, of dirigo : 

signifying separation, and r«gv, to rule or guide.] D 

terity; [Mlitioii,; Gonrtship } manner of addressing anotbe 
Adduoxitt. Mjf. [L. adducetu, part, of adduco ; ady to, i 

cbieo, to araw.] A term apphed to those muscles wfa 

draw together the parts of the body. 
Adept. «. [L. eHmitt, part of atfyucoTf to obtsun.] C 

Gompletdy skiUba fai a particular art. ^ 

Adx^UJlTX, ac^, [L. adematua ; ad, for, and quihimf sup 

fiteo, to be aole.] Equal to : propMtionate. 
Ad PiVKlE. [L.] To the end. 
Adhere, «. [L. adhasreo ; ad, to, and hareo, to stick.] 

stick ; to contiirae firmly fixed. 
Adieu, iHt» [Fr. a Dieu, to God j that is, ' I commend ^ 

to God.'] Farewell. 
Ad infinitum. [L. ad, to, tn/hmimn, accus. of t7>^'^ e 

lass.] Without aid. 
Adjacent, adf, [L. adjaeens ; ad, to, and jacem, part 

^oceo, to ue.j Lying near ; neighboring. 
Adjectiye, 8. lis. adjKtiman ; ad, to, and Jactus, part 

Jaeio, to throw.] A word added to a noun. 
Adjoin, v. [L. ad, to, vodjwngo, to join.] To join to ; to 

contiguous to. 
Adjourn, t>. [Fr. adjoumer ; «, to^j and Joicr, a day.l To 

off to another day, <»' to another tnne of the same day. 
ADJimiOATioi^, 8. [L. m^^mOeatiai from adfudko, tojgive s 

tenoe : Judex, a Hm^.1 The act of Judging, or ofgrant 

§om&uuag by m Jbaiciu aenlfliina. 
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Ad^dvct, adj. [See Adjoin.] Joined to ; assistant. 

Adjure, o. [L. adjuro ; ad, concerning, andjuro, to swear.] 
To impose an oatli, &>c. 

Adjust, v. [L. ad, to, and Jusitis, right.] To regulate ; to 
render conionnable. 

Adjutant, s. \h. ad, to, and jutumif sup. ofjuvo, to help.] 
An assistant military officer. 

Ad libitum. [L.1 At pleasure. 

Administer, v. \1lj, admifdstrc: see Minister.] To give 3 to 
perform. 

Admire, v. [L. admiror ; ad, at, and fmroTf to wonder.] To 
regard with wonder or pleasure. 

Admix, v. [L. adTnixhtm, sup. of adndsceo ; ad, tO; and 
misceo, to mix.] To mingle. 

Adolescence, s [L. adolescentia, firom adolesco, to grow.] 
The age succeeding childhood.' 

Adopt, v. [L. adopto ; ad, to, and optOy to select.] To re- 
ceive as our own. 

Adore, v. [L. adxn'O ; ad, to, and orOf to speak or entreat.] 
To worship with extemaJ homage. 

Adosculation, s. [L. ad, to, and osculaiio, kissing, from 
oscular, to kiss.] The impregnation of plants by the falling 
of the farina on the pistils. 

Ad quoD damnum. [L.] ' To what damage.' In Law, a 
writ which ought to be issued before the grant of certain 
liberties, such as a f^r or market, ordering the sheriff to in- 
quire what damage the county is liable to suffer by such grant. 

Adstriction^ 8. XL. adstricHo ; ad, to, and strictus, part, of 
stringo, <o bmd J Act of binding together. 

Adulation, s. [L. adulatiOj the fawning of a dog.] Ex- 
treme flattery. 

Adult, s. [L. adaltus, part, of adoleo, grown up.] A person 
full grown. 

Adulterate, v. [L. adidtero ; ad, to, and alter, other.] To 
corrupt, debase, or make impure by an admixture of base 
materials. 

Adumbrate, v. [L. adumbro, to shade, from umbra, a 
shadow.] To give a faint shadow. 

Ad valorem. [L.] According to the value. 

Advent, s. [L. adventus, the coming (of the Redeemer.)] A 
holy season during four weeks immediately before Christmas. 

Adventitious, aai. [L. adventitiits ; aa^ to, and ventwn, 
sop. of venio, to come.] Accidental ; extnnsic. 

Adventure, s. [L. adventurus, about to happen, from adye- 
mo; ad, to, and vemo, to come.] A chance ; an enterprise. 
X * 
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Adverb, s. [L. adverbium ; adf to, and verbumf a word.] 

word jiHiiea to another word. 
AoTXRSE, adj. [L. a<£i>er«tttf ; ad, afainst, and versus, ps 

of veriOf to turn.] Opposing 3 hostUe. 
ADTOCiLTX. s, [L. advocatus ; ad, for, and voco, to call out 

speaJk.] One who pleads for another, or who speaks in fai 

of anj measure. 
AsiTOLUTiON, s. \h. adooluHo ; ad, to, and volutus, pt 

of «oft)0, to roll J The act of rolling towards. 
Adtowson, 8, [H. adoocatio ; ad, to, and voco^ to call.] 1 

right (^presentation to a church or ecclesiastical bendice 
^Gis, s. [Gr €Bgis, a goat skin and shield, from cbx, a goa 

A wield at demtmye weapon. 
iE^UALis, t. [L. cBqma, equal-^-signifying that the angles 

fomishing poBen are equalized.] In J&tanu, a term us 

inchiding tnose plants which bear flowers with perfect flore 

in both uie <jtisk and ray. 
Aeriform, adf, [L. aer, air, and forma, shape.] Gaseoi 

haying the form ra air. 
.^ROLiTE, s. [L. and Gr. aer, air.] A s<did substance tl 

has fiJlen out of the air, as a meteoric stone, &c. 
AxROLOOT, s. [Gr. aer. air, and logos, a d(»Bcription.] T 

doctrine of the atmosi»ere. 
AxROMXTRT, t. [Gr. aer, air, and metreo, to measure.] T 

art of measuring the air. 
AxROVAUT, «. [Gr. aer, air, and nautes, a sailor.] One w 

ascends in a ballo<m. 
Aerostatioh, 8, [Gr. aer, air, and statos, sustaining, fn 

isteimy to stand.] Aerial navigation 3 the science of wei| 

ing av. 
Affidavit, «. [L. This word is contracted from an expn 

skoii of the common law— oflt jii2e»t dedU — ^that is, he I 

given assurance concerning (tnis matter.)] A declarati 

upon oath. 
Affinity, s. [L. q^mtas ; ad, to, and ^^ms, a boundary 
. border.] Rdation by marriage, opposed to consanguim 

CHT ndatioh by birth 3 connexi<m witn 3 resemblance to. 
Affirmatim, «• J[L<] In the affirmative. 
Affix, o. [L. a^ixmn, sup. of 41^0 ; ad, to, and Jgo, 

ftutten.] To unite to the end 3 to subjoin 3 to connect wit] 
Afflux, s, fL. qfhiaais, from aflUto ; ad, to, vadjluo, to flo^ 

Tlie act orflown^ to 3 the thmg which flows. 
Affitsiox, 8, • [L. i^fimo, from affmnu, part otaffundo; t 

opQB, iBa /mdo, to pour.] The «ct of pouring one thi 
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A FIN. [Fr.] To the end. 

A FORTIORI. [L. a, with, fortiorif abl. o( fortior, stronger.] 
With stronger reason. 

Africa, *. TL. a, not, and frigus, cold.] One of the grand 
divisiolis olthe globe. 

Agent, s. [L. o^en^, part, oia^o, to act.] One who transacts 
business for another ; that which acts. 

Agglomerate, v. [L. agglomero; ad, to, and glomus, a 
ball of yam.] To come together, as a ball. 

Agglutinate, v. [L. ad, to, and gluten, glue.] To join- 
used chiefly in medical language. 

Aggregate, s. [L. a^grego, to accumulate, from grex, a 
flock.] The whole j the. collective result. 

Aggression, s. [L. aggressio ; ad, towards, and gradus, a 
step.] An unprovokeainjury. 

Agilitt, 8, [L. agUitas, from ago, to act.] Activity. 

Agitate, r. [L. agito, freq. of ago, to act.] To shake vio- 
lently. 

Agony, s. [Gr. agon, a struggle or contention.] Extreme pain. 

Agrarian, adj. [L. agraruts, from ager, a field.] Relating 
to land. 

Agriculture, *. [L. agricultura ; ager^ a field, and cultus, 
part, ofcolo, to till.] The art of cultivatmg the ground. 

Aide de camp, s. [Fr.] An officer who conveys the orders 
of a military commander. 

Alacritt, 8. [L. alacritas, from ala, a winc".] Cheerful speed. 

A la mode. [Fr.l According to the fashion. 

A LA TuRftUE. fFr.] After the Turkish way. 

Albino, 8. [L. aibus, white.] A white descendant with black 
parents, or otherwise 3 being of an unnatural white. 

Album, s. [L. albus, white!] A book originally white or 
blank, but now is used for friends to insert pieces as memo- 
rials of each other. 

Albumen, 8. {L. album, the white of an egg.] That which 
forms the serum of the blood, the white of eggs, &c. 

Alburnum, s. [L. albus, white.] The white and soft part of 
wood between the inner bark and the lignum ; popularly 
called 8ap. 

Alchemy, a. [Ar. cd, the, and Gr. chuo, to melt.] Formerly 
signified the most abstruse part of chemistry, as the attempt 
to transmute common metals into gold 3 but it is no longer 
ranked among the sciences. 

Alepidote, 8. [Gr. a, without, and lepis, a scale.] Any fish 
whose skin is not covered with scales. 

Alsrt, adj. fL; ala, a wing,] Brisk 5 watchfiil. 
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Alexandrine, *. A kind of verse, consisting of twelve 
syllables, or of twelve or thirteen alternately — so caJled 
from a poem written in French on the life of Alexander. 

Alg^, s. [L. al£^a, sea-weed.] A term used in botany in- 
cluding those plants which bear vesculous fruit. 

Alias, adv. [h. alias, m another manner.] Otherwise} as, 
'Dow, alias How.' 

Alibi, adv. [L. alibi, elsewhere.] Means that the aeciued 
was absent when the crime was committed. 

Alien, s. [L. aHenus, from aliits, another.] A foreigner. 

Aliment, s. [L. aUmentum, from alo, to nourish.] Food. 

Alimeter, 8. [L. alius, hi^, and Gr. metreo, to measure.] 
An instrument for taking altitudes. 

Alimony, s. [L. cUimoma, from alo, to nourish.] Legal al- 
lowance by a husband to his wife, after separation. 

Aliped. a«y. [L. ala, a wing; and pes, a foot.] Winged- 
hoofea. 

Aliquot, adj. [L. aliquot, from aliquoties, certain times.] 
Even } without a remamder~-as 2 is an aliquot part of 10. 

Alkoran, s. [Ar. al, the, and koran, book — tne book, by 
way of eminence, as we say, the Bible.] The Mahomeoaa 
Bible. 

Allegiance, s. [L. ad, Xo, and legem, accus. of lex, a law.] 
The duty of a subject. 

Allegory, s. [Gr. allegoria; alios, another, and agonraj a 
speech.] A figurative relation. 

Alliance, s. [See Ally.] Connexion ; a league. 

Alligation, s. [L. aUigatio, from alligo ; ad, together, and 
Hgo, to bind.] In Arithmetic, the rule which teaches to 
adjust the price of compounds, formed of several ingredi^its 
of different value. 

Allision, *. [L. ad, to, and loedo, to hurt by striking.] A 
striking against — as the allision of the sea against the 
shore. 

Alliteration, s. [L. ad and litera, (adhering) to a letter.] 
Beginning several successive words with the same letter. 

Allocution, s. [L. allocutio ; ad, to, and loauor, to speak.] 
The manner of speaking, or addressing woras. 

Alloy, v. [L. idtigo ; ad, to, and ligo, to bind.] To mix 
metal s. 

Alluvial, adj. Relating to alluvion ; consisting of alluvion. 

Alluvion, *. [L. alluvio, an inundation of water, from allWf 
to flow near to 5 ad, to, and /mo, to wash awa^.] That which 
is carried by a flood, as land formed near a river. 

Ally, s. [Fr, allie; a, to, and fo'er, to tie.] A confederate. 
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Alma mater.. [L.] ' A benign mother/ A name given by 

students to the university in \^ich they were educated. 
Alp, or Alps, s. [Gr. aithos, white.] High mountains; whose 

tops are covered with snow. 
Alpha to omega. [Alpha is the first, and omes^a the last 

letter of the Greek alphabet.] From the beginning to tlie end. 
Alphabet, s. [Alpha and oeta, the first two letters of the 

Greek alpJiabet.] The letters of a language. 
Alpine, aaj. [See Alp.] Pertaining to the Alps, or to any 

lofty mountain ; very hi^ ; elevated. 
Altar, s. [L. altare, from aUuSf high.] A place raised for 

worship. 
Altercation, s. [L. aUercatiOy from alterco, to contend.] 

Dispute. 
Alternative, «. [L. alterf another.] Choice of two things. 
Altitude, s. [L. aJtitudo, from aUuSj high.] Height. 
Alumni, s, JL. |4. of cUumnuSf a pupil, or foster-child, from 

alOf to nourish.] Pupils } youths who have been educated 
. at any particular college. 
Amalgam^ s. [Gr. ama, together, and gameOj to marry.] A 

composition <» metals. 
Amanuensis, s. [L. amanuensis ; adyva place of, and nianus, 

a hand.] A writer employed by an autnor, 6cc. 
Amaranthus, 8. [Gr. a, not, and marainOj to decay.] In 

Botany J a genus of plants which, when cropped, do not soon 

wither. 
Amateur, *. [L. amatory a lover, from arno, to love.] A 

lover of any particular pursuit pr system. 
Amatory, adj. [L. amatory a lover, from amOj to love.] Re- 
lating to love ; containing sentiments of love. 
Amazon, s. ^Gr. a, not, and, mazos, a breast.] One of the 

vrailike nation of women who inhabited Caucasus , said to 

have cut off their right breasts, that they might the more 

easily use their weapons. 
Ambassador, s. [L. ambio, to go about, or make interest 

for.] A person sent, in a pubUc manner, from one sovereign 

power to another. 
Ambient, adj. [L. ambiens, part.,of amWo; amb, about, and 

eOf to go.] Surrounding. 
Ambiguous, adj. [L. ambi^wus, from amboj both.] Having 

a d<Nible meaning ', doubtful. 
Ambrosia, 8. [Gr. ambrosia, fromambrotos jimmoTia]^] The 

imaginary fooKi of the gods. 
Ambuscade, *. [Fr. emhuscade ; en, in, and bois, a wood.] 

A hottile conceahnent. 
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Amende honorable. [Fr.] To make t|;ie amende konct 
able, is to confess the crime or otlcnce, and ask parf/o/i rv 
the same. 

A MENSA ET THORO. [L. a, fVom, mensa, a table, et, at^, 
and thoro, abl. o^thoms, a bed.] ' From bed and board.' 
term used to denote a partial divorce j distitfguished fr^^ 
de vinculo matrimonii, which signifies a total divorce. 

Ament, s. \h\ am^nhim, a thong or strap.] In Botany^ a. 
assemblage of flower-bearing scales arranged on a slcnoSs/' 
thread. 

America, s. [From Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine, who 
pretended to have first discovered the western continrat.] 
One of the grand divisions of the globe. 

Amethyst, s. [Gr. a, not, and methuo, to inebriate. It v^tbs 
supposed by the Greeks to have some quality of resisting 
intoxication.] A species of quartz. 

Amicus curije. [L.] * A frielid of the court.' This appella* 
tion is given, in courts of law, to the person who gives his 
advice or opiiiion, when not immediately concerned in the 
cause. 

Ammunition, s. jh. ad, to, and munUio, to fortify.] Military 
stores, or provisions for attack or defence. 

Amnesty, s. [Gr. amnestia; a, not, and mnaomaij to reinem- 
ber.] An act of oblivion. 

A moitie de moitie. [Fr.l By halves. 

Amor Fatrij:. [LJ The love of one's country. 

Amorphous, adj. [Ur. a, not, and m^yrphCf form.] Having 
no determinate form. 

Amotion, s. [L. amotum, sup. ofamoveo; a, from, and moveo, 
to move.] Jn Law, a term used to denote a violent remov- 
ing or displacing. 

Amphibia, s. [Gr. amphi, both or about, and bios, life.1 A 
class of animals which can livie on land or in water for a 
considerable length of time. 

Amphibious, «<(/. [Gr. ampW, opposite, and iWo«, life.] Capa- 
ble of living on land or in water. 

Amphitheatre, s. [Gr. amphitheatron ; amphi, around, and 
theatron, a theatre.] A circular or oval building, of which 
the eu'ea or pit is reserved for exhibitions, and surrounded by 
seats one above another. 

Amplitude, s. [L. amplitudo, from am^plus, large.] Large- 
ness ; extent, applied to bodies. 

Amputate, v. [L. amputo; ab, from, BnAputOj to k>p.] To 
cut off. 

Amulet^ s. [L. amuUtumf from amaUor, to remove.] 6<»iie- 
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tiun? worn as a ramedy almost evils, as diseases and 
witcncraft. 

Anabaptist, s. [Gr. anoj again, and bapto, to wash ; because 
the oiiginal followers of that dfoctrme were christenc^d u hen 
children, and were again baptized, when adults, by immer- 
sion.] One who opposes the baptism of infants. 

Anachronism, s. [Gr. anaj against, and chronos, time.] 
Error in computing time. 

Anacreontique, s. [Fr.] A poem in the manner of .4na- 
creon-f of Ionia, who wrote in Greek. 

AsAGRAM, s. [Gr. anot opposite to, or backwards, and 
gramma, a letter.] A conceit arising from the transposition 
of letters. 

Analogy, s. [Gr. analogia ; ana, with, and logos, a word.] 
Resemblance with regard to some circumstances or effects. 

Analysis, s. [Gr. anmusis ; ana, separately, and liw, to 
dissolve.] Separation. 

Anapest, 8. [(xr. ana, again, and paio, to strike.] In Poetry, 
a foot consisting of three syllables, the first two short, the 
last long ; opposed to dactyU. 

Anaphora, s. [Gr. anaphero; ana, again, and phero, to 
carry.] In Rhetoric, a figure where several clauses are 
begun with the same word. 

Anarchy, s. [Gr. anavchia ; a, without, and arche, a gov- 
ernment.] Want of government J national confusion. 

Anathema, s. [Gr. anathem-i; ana, denoting separation, 
and tithemi, to place.] A curse pronounced by ecclesias- 
tical authority 3 excommunication. 

Anatomy, s. [Gr. anatonua ; ana, separately, and temno, to 
cut.] The art of dissection. 

Ancestor, s. [L. antecessor; ante, before, and cessum, sup. 
of cedo, to go.] One from whom a person is remotely de- 
scended. 

Anchor, s. [Gr. an&ura, a guard.]' An instrument for hold- 
ing a ship in a certain place. 

Anchorite, s. [Gr. anachoreo, to withdraw.] A religious 
recluse. 

Ancient, a£^*. [L. anie, before.] Past; former; of great a^o. 

Android, e. [Gr. aner, a man, and eidos, form.] A machine 
in the human form, which, by certain springs, performs some 
of the natural motions of a living man. 

Anecdote, *. [Gr. anekdoton ; a^ not, and ekdidoni, to pub- 
lish.] Secret historv ; biographical incident. 

Anemography, 8. j^Gr. anemos, the wind, and grapho, to 
describe.] Description of the cause of the winds. 
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Anemometer, s, [6r. anemos, the winci, and metn 

measure.] An instrument for measuiing the power o 

locity of the wind. ' 
Akemo8COPX> s. [6r. anemos, the wind, and skopeo, to v 

An instrument U> show the direction of the wind. 
Aneurism, a. [Gr. aneuro, to dilate.] An irregular dil 

ofanarteiT. 
Angel, i. (Gt. angdoSf from angdlo, to deliver a mess 

A celestial inhabitant or messenger. 
Angiospsrmia, 8. [Gr. angiOf a sack, and spermia, a 

In Botany, an order inclu^g those plants which bear ; 

in a capeule. 
Angle, 8. [L. amdu8t a comer.] A term in mathemati 
Ajtglice, «. rX"] ^ English. 
Animal, «.<[Gr. aanma, Meath.]^ A living creature. 
Animus furandi. fL.] Sijg;nifies, in Loaio, the intenti 

stealing. He took thcf goods ammo Jurandi, 
Annals, «. [L. eamaUs, from anmUf a year.] Histo 

which the events are recorded in yearly succession. 
Annihilate, v. [L. ad, to, and nihii, nothing.] To de: 
Anniysrsabt, 9. [L. annioer8ariu8 ; amdf of a year, and \ 

tQ tttm.] Yearly return. 
Anno Domini, or A. D. . [L.] In the year of our Lord. 

sign of the Ciirisdan en. 
Anno mundi, or A. M. [L.] In the year of the world. 
Annotator, 9. [L. aaknotator ; ad^ concerning, and tic 

mark.] Ohoe wIk) writes notes : a commentator. 
Anno urbis conoita. or A. U. C. [L.] In the year < 

btulding of the city. A term in Roman chronology. 
Annual, adg.lL. astmUf a year.] Yearly. 
AjuruiTT, 8, fL. annus, a year, an^ iimn, sup. of co, to 

proceed*] Yearly allowance. 
Annular, adj. [L. annulus, a ring.] In the form of a i 
Anodtne, *. Xw. ana, against, and odune, pain.] A m 

tor of pain. 
AncMalous, adf.. [Gr. a. without, and nomos, a law.] Irrei 
Anonymous, o^f. iGt. a, without, and onomaf a name.] ^ 

out a name. 
Antagonist, 9. [Gr. emit, against, and agonizo, to cont 

Anof^xMient. . 
Antarctic, «s^. [Gr. anti, opposite, and arctic.'] A te 

astrayody. 
Ante bsllum. [L.] Before the war. 
J&JI43CSDXST, «. [h. ttnUe^lem : a$ite, before, and ct 
pvtofealp^togo.] That ivtidi goe& before. 
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DATS, V. [L. anUf before, and date.} To date earlier 
1 the proper time. 

DiLUYiAN, adj. [L. 4mtef before, and dUumim, a del- 
.] Existing before the flood. 

MERIDIAN, or A. M. «. £L. mnUf before, and maidies, 
a.] Before noon. 

MUNDANE, «. [L. mUef before, and tmmdtu, the world.] 
Dg^ before the cseaUon of the world. 
NNiE, 8. [L. antenna f a sail jrard.] In SSootogy, the 
18 or feelers of insects prelecting from the head. 
PENULT, 8. [L. antepenulUma ; antey before, pene, al- 
it, and idtimuM^ ihe last| The test syllable except two. 
RiOR, a£^'. [L. anterior, QiQn^.4>f ante, before.] Going 
tre; previoos. 

EM, 8. [Gr. anOmmnot ; anti, opposite to, and hunmeOf 
nag in verse, or to praise.] A ajmn sung in alternate 
[s ; any hdly song. 

;er, 8. [Gr. anthos, a flower.] In Boiamff the top of the 
aen with the flower, and elevated Jby means of tae fila- 
it or thread within the corolla. 

OLOOT, «. [Gt. antho8y a flower, -and log08, a discourse.] 
iscourse on flowers. 

:racite, a<^. [Gr. a7it^raa;,«.ooal.] Composed chiefly 
arbon ; not bituminous. * 

;ropo6Lot, 8. [Gr. anthropo8f a man, and gUftta, the 
rue.] In Zoology, an animal having a tongue resembling 
anfs, as the pacrot. 

ROPOPHAOi, 8. [Gr. anihropo8, a man, and phage, to 
] EaterS'Of human flesh. 

7LIMAX, <e. [iGrr. aniif opposite to, and dimax,'] A sen- 
re of which the last part expresses something lower than 
first. 

[>OTE,-e. [Gr. anHdoto8; anR. against, and doioe, part. 
idomaif to give.] A remedy lor poison. 
FEBRILE, adj. [Gr. anti, against, and h./ebrit, a fever.] 
cocious against fever. 

fOMT, 8. [Gr. aniif asainst, and nomot, a law.] A con- 
liction between two Taws, or between two parts of the 
lelaw. 

PATHT, «. [Gr. anft', against, and patft<», feeling.] Fixed 
ike. 

PHONT, «. {Gr. aniif against, and phone, a voice.] An 
a. 

PHRA8IS, 8. [Gr. outs, opposite to, and pknuia, a form 
ipeech.] An expression m which the words are used in 
use oppoBiie to their jiui meaiuni^. 
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ANTIPODES; s. [Gr. anti, opposite to, and podes, feet.] Peo- 
ple who live on opposite meridians, and in opposite latitudes. 
Antipolomist, s. [Gr. anti, against^ and polemos, war.] 

One opposed to war. 
Ai7TiQUART; s. [L. aniiqitaritis; frntty before, and quasrOf to 

seek.] A searcher of ancient things. 
Antique, adj. {L. antiqutis, from ante, before.} Old 5 ancient 
Antiscorbutic, adj. [Gr. anti, against, and scorbutic.] 

Efficacious against scurvy. 
Antiseptic, adj. [Gr. anti, against, and sepo, to putrefy.] 

Preventive of putrefaction. 
Antispasmodic, adj. [Gr. anti, against, and spasmos, the 

cramp.] Efficacious against cramp. 
Antithesis, s. ^Gr. antithesis ; anti, agadnst, and' &ieOf to 

put.] Contrast m words. 
Antitype, s. [Gr. anti, against, and tupos, a type.] A figure 

corresponding to another figure ; that of which the typp is a 

patern or representation. 
Antler, s. [L. ante, before.] In Zoology, a branch of a 

horn, as of tne stag or moose. 
ANT(Eci, s. [Gr. anti, opposite to, and oikeo, to dwell. J Peo- 
ple who hve in opposite latitudes on the same meridian. 
Apathy, *. [Gr. a^ without, and pathos, feeling.] Want of 

feeling or of psussion. 
Apepsia, s. [Gr. apepsia ; a, not, and pepto, to boil or digest.] 

Want of natural concoction ; vulgarly, a heaurt-bum. 
Aperient, adf. [L. aperiens, part, of aperio, to open.] 

Gently purgative. 
Aperture, s. [L. aperturaffrom aperio, to open.] An openmff. 
Apetalous, ctdj. [Gr. a, without, and petalon, a leaf.] u 

Botany, having no petals or flower-leaves. 
Apex, «. [L. a«€j:, the top.] The point; 
Aphelion, s. [Gr. apo, from, and heiios, the sun.] That part 

in the orbit of any planet which is the most remote rroni 

the sun. 
Aph(Erisis, s. [Gr. aphairesis ; apo, from, and otreo, to take.] 

A figure of speech by which a letter or syllable is taken 

from the beginning of a word. 
Aphorism, s. [Gr. &phorismos; apo, from, and orizo, to 

separate or denne.] A maxim ; a precept contracted into a 

short sentence. 
Apiary, s. [L. apis, a bee.] A piace for bees. 
Apocalypse, s. [Gr. apokalupto, to uncover.] Revelation j 

the last book of tne New Testament. 
Apocope, s. [Gr, apohopt, abacisaion *, apo, from, and koptOf 
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to cut] The cutting c^or omission of the last letter or syl- 
laUeof a word. 
Apocrtphal, adj. (^6r. apo^ far off, and krupto, to hide.] 

Of uncertain authority. 
Apode, 8. [Gr. a, without, and pedes, feet.] In Zoology, an 

animal having no feet. 
ApoGXE, 8. [Gr. apo. from, and ge, the earth.] A point in 
the heavens in which the sun or a planet is at the greatest 
I distance from the earth. 
ApoLLYON, 8. [Gr. apolluon, destroying.] A destroyer. 

Apologue, 8. [Gr. apolog08 ; apo, far off. and logos, a dis- 
course — alluding to the nature of fable, wnich inculcates one 
thing by the relation of another.] A kind of fable. 

Apology, 8. [G. apologia; apo, after, and logos, a speech j 
that is, an explanation subsequent to the offence.1 Excuse. 

Apoplexy, s, [Gr. apoplexis ; apo, through, ana plesso, to 
strike.] A general deprivation of animal sensation. 

Apostate, s. [Gr. apostates ; apo, from, and estaotos, part. 
of istend, to stand.] One who has deserted his former pro- 
fession, either in politics or religion. 

A posteriori. [L.J 'From tte latter.' A phrase in Logic 
opposed to a prion, and used in reasoning from an effect to 
its cause. 

Apostle, s. [Gr. apostdoa; apo, from, and stello, to send.] 
A person deputed. 

Apostrophe, «. [Gr. apostrophe ; apo, from, and strepho, to 
turn.] A diversion of speech to another person or thing. 

Apothecary, *. [Gr. apo, from, and tneka, a depository.] 
A compounder ofmedicines. 

Apothegm, s. [Gr. apophihegma ; apo, without (considera- 
tion,) and phthengomai, to speak.] A pointed sentiment 3 a 
maxim delivered extempore. 

Apotheosis, s. [Gr. apotheosis; apo, (a word of multifarious 
signification,) and theos, a god.] Heathenish deification. 

Appanage, s. [Fr. apanage, appendage.] An appurtenance 
of land. 

Apparatus, * [L. a-j^raius ; ad, for, and paro, to prepare.] 
Utensils ; philosophical instruments. 

Apparel, s. [See Apparatus.] Dress ; habiliments. 

Apparition, s. [L. appareo; ad, to, and pareo, to appear.] 
An ideal spectre. 

Appeal, v, [L. appello ; ad, to, and pello, to apply.] To re- 
move a cause from a lower to a higher tribunal ; to refer. 

Appellate, adj. [See Appeal.] Appellate jujisdiction is 
the power of faring appeals. 
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Appellation, s. [L. appdlatio, from appello, to call j adpUi, 
and pello, to strike or effect, so as to draw attention.] A 
name. 

Append, v. [L. appendo; ad, to, and pendo, to hang.] To 
bang or attach. 

Appendix, s. [L. appendix : see Append.] A supplement 

Appetite, s. [h.appetiiio; a(£, for, and peto, to seek.] D^ 
sire ; ke^uiess of stomach. 

Applt, v. [L. applico; ad, to, and jdico, to fold.] To jdnj 
to have recourse (with to.) 

Apposite, adf. [L. appositus ; ad, to, and posihUj part. of 
ponOj to place.] Proper ; appropriate. 

Apposition, «. {L,.appositio: see Apposite.] Addition of 
new matter; agreement of nouns. 

Apprentice, «. [Fr. apprenti, from apprendrtf to lean.] 
One who is bound by covenant to remain with another for 
a certain period, in order that he may acquire knowledge 
of an art or trade. 

Apprest, adj. [L. ad, to, and preased.'X In Botany, lyi^f 
near the stem, or applying its upper surface to the stem. 

Approbate, v. [L. approbo; aa, to, and probo, to prove or 
approve.] To express approbation of ; to manifest a likiiig 
or degree of satisfaction. 

Appropriate, v. [L. ad, to, and propruu, special or pw- 
ticular.] To assign to some particular use. 

Approximate, v. [L. ad, to, and proximus, next.] To ap- 
proach. 

April, s. [L. Aprilis, from aperio, to open— because in April 
the blossoms unfoldj The fourth month. 

A priori. [L.I 'From the former;' in the first instance. 
In fjopc, a phrase opposed to a posteriori, and used in 
reasonmg*from a cause to its effect. 

Apropos, adv. [Fr. a, to, and propos, the purpose.] To the 
purpose ; seasonably. 

Apt, adj. [L. aptus, part, of apto, to fit or adapt.] Fit ; in- 
clined; ready. 

Apter, 8. [Gr. a, without, and pteron, a wig.] In ZMogy, 
an insect without vidngs. 

Aptote, 8. [Gr. a, without, and ptosis, a case.] An inde- 
clinable noun. 

Aquafortis, s. [L. aqua^ water, and^rfw, gen. of/ors, of 
strength.] Sulphate of mtre. 

A<lUAR£GiA, 8. [L. aqua, water, and regia, ro^ral : this mix- 
ture will dissolve gold, hence its princely title.] Nitro- 
muriatic acid. 
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(tuARiuS; 8, pL. aquariusj a water-bearer.] The eleventh 
sign m the zodiac. 

();UATic, odj. [L. aquaiicus, from aquUf water.] Relating 
to any thing that inhabits water. 

qjjATisTAj 8. [L. mqua, water, and It. tirUOf dyej A 
method of etching on copper, by which a beautiful efiect is 
produced, resembling a fine drawing of water colors, or 
Indian ink. 

();UAyiTiE, «. [L. a^ua, water, and vito, of life.] A strong 
Sfurituous liquor: alcohol; spirit of wine. 
(^UEDUCT, 8. [L. aqweductu8 ; a^t<a, water, and ductus ^ 
part, of (ktcoj to bring.] An artificial conveyance of water. 
l^uiLA, 8. [L. aquUa, from an oriental word which signi- 
fies to be crooked. This fowl is probably named from its 
curving beak.] The eac^le. 

^uiLiNE, adj. [L. aquiamUf from aqmUif an eagle.] An 
aquiline nose resembles an eagle's beak. 
ciuiLOir, 8. [L. aqmlo, the north wind..] The north wind. 
RABLS, adj, [L. arabUx8f from aro, to plough.] Fit for 
cultivation. 

RACHNOiDEUS, ffcb'. [Gr. OTOcAne, a spider, and eidosj form.] 
Resembling a spiaer-web. 

RBITER, 8. [L. arbiter^ an arbitrator or ruler.] A judge ; 
one who has the power of direction. 

UBiTRATOR, 8. [L. arbttroTf to award j see Arbiter.] A 
fudge chosen by mutual consent. 
ABOR, 8. [L. arbor f a tree.] A bower. 
iBORESCENT, odf, [L. arborescens, part, of arborescOf from 
arbor f a tree.] Growing in the form of a tree. 
iBORiST, 8. [L. ar^or, a tree.] One who makes trees his 
study. 

ic, 8, [L. arcus, a bow or arch, because these describe only 
part of a circle.] Part of a circle. 

iCADE j 8. [See Arc] A continued arch ; a walk covered 
with an arched roof. 

iCANUM, 8. [L. areanum, from area, a chest, coffin or 
tomb 3 secrets are hidden, as in a chest.] A secret. 
tCHANGEL, 8. [Gr. archos, chief, and angd.] One of the 
inghest order of aneels. 

ICHBI8HOP, 8, [Gr. archo8, chief, and bUhop.l A chief 
tnshop. 

iCHEOLOGY, 8. [Gr. archaios, ancient, and logos, a dis- 
course.] A discourse on antiquity. 
ICBXR, 8, [L. arcu8, a bow.] One who uses a bow. 
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Appellation, s. [L. appellatiOf from appello, to call ; ad, to, 
and pello, to strike or effect/ so as to draw attention.] A 
name. 

Append, v. [L. appendo; ad, to, and pendo, to hang.] To 
hang or attach. 

Appendix, s. FL. appendix : see Append.] A supplement 

Appetite, s. [L. appetitio ; ad, for, and peto, to seek.] De- 
sire 'j keenness of stomach. 

Applt, v. [L. applico; ad. to, and pUcOy to fold.] To join; 
to have recourse (with to.j 

Apposite, adj. [L. appositus ; ad, to, and posUus, part, of 
pono, to place.] Proper 3 appropriate. 

Apposition, «. [h. apposiiio : see Apposite.] Addition of 
new matter 3 ag^ement of nouns. 

Apprentice, s. [Fr. apprenti, from apprendre, to learn.] 
One who is bound by covenant to remain with another for 
a certain period, in order that he may acquire knowledge 
of an art or trade. 

Apprest, adj. [L. ad, to, and pressed."] In Botany, lyu^ 
near the stem, or applying its upper surface to the stem. 

Approbate, v. [h. apprwo; aa, to, and probo, to prove or 
approve.] To express approbation of 3 to manifest a liking 
or degree of satisfaction. 

Appropriate, v. [L. ad, to, and proprius, special or par- 
ticular.] To assign to some particular use. 

Approximate, v. [L. ad, to, and proximus, next.} To ap- 
proach. 

April, s. [L. Aprilis, firom aperio, to open — ^because in April 
the blossoms unfoldj The fourth month. 

A PRIORI. [L.l 'From the former 3' in the first instance. 
In fjO^, a phrase opposed to a posteriori, and used in 
rea8onmg*from a cause to its effect. 

Apropos, adv. [Fr. a, to, and propos, the purpose.] To the 
purpose 3 seasonably. 

Apt, adj. [L. aptus, part, of apto, to fit or adapt.] Fit 3 in- 
clined 3 ready. 

Apter, s. [6r. a, without, and pteron, a wig.] In Zoology, 
an insect without wings. 

Aptote, s. [Gr. a, wifliout, and ptosis, a case.] An inde- 
clinable noun. 

Aquafortis, s. [L. aqua^ water, dxAfortis, gen. of/ors, of 
strength.] Sulpnate of mtre. 
A^UARJEGiA, s. [L. aqua, water, and regia, royal : this mix- 

ture will dissolve gold, hence iva pnacwy ^^e^ '^vVc^ 
muriatic acid. 
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AfttjABitTB, I. [L. ofiuruu, a wsler-beorer.] The clcvenih 

AigD in the codiac. 
A«tUATlc, idj. [L. o^uaMcm, from d^fui, watei.] Relaliiig 

lo any ihing Ihai iahabiu u-sier. 
A«nATiNTA, J. [L. a.7UO, waler, and It. (into, dvej A 

prodoeeii, reBemblUig a fine drawing of water colors, or 

AnTJiTiTS., I. [L. aijiM, water, and ci(«, of life.] A strong 

A<ttIEDDCT, >. [L. ar/airdiMia : aqva, water, Bin! AirYHf, 
part, ot tiucOj to bring-]. An artificiaL convoyancc of water' 

AduiLA, t. [L. aifuila, from an onenlal word which sigiii- 
fiea to be eroaked. This fowl is probably aamed from iti 
nirviog beak.] Tbe cbeIe. 

AttDiLiTVE, adf, [L. aquiHnug, from aqiala, an eagie.] An 

AiiniLOH, (. [L. aqtalo, the north wind..] The north wind. 
AXABLK, Drff. [L. aroMu, from a™, to plough.] Fit for 
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Archetype, s. [Gr. arche^ the beginning, and tupos, a type.] 

The original. 
Archipelago, *. [Gr. archos, chief, and pelagos, sea — re- 
ferring to the iCgean sea.] In Geographyy a sea inter- 
spersed with many islands. ^ 
Architect, s. [Gr. archos. chief, and tekton, a builder.] A 

professor of the art of builoing. 
Architrave, s. [Gr. arche, chief, and L. trabs, a beam.] 

The moulding next above the capital of a column 3 in timber 

buildings it is called the master-beam. 
Archives, s. [Gr. arche, a government.] A place for public 

records, or the records themselves. 
Archon, 8. [Gr. archcm, from arche, a chief.] One of the 

nine chief magistrates of Athens. 
Arctic, adj. [Gr. arktos, a bear — ^the name given to the 

northern constellation.] Relating to the arctic circle, or to 

the north. 
Ardent, adj. [L. ardena^ from ardeo, to bum.]^ Hot 5 eager. 
Ardentia verba. [L.] ' Glowing words.' Expressions of 

uncommon force and energy. ; 

AreA; 8. [h. area J a* vacant place; see Arena.] A term is 

mathematics and architecture. 
Arefaction, *. [L. areo, to be dry, and facioy to make.] 

The act of drying. 
Arena, 8. [L. arena, sand — ^because the space was strewed 

with sand. Area appears to be derived from areTia.] That 

part of a theatre which is left vacant for the contests or 

sports. 
Argillaceous, adj. [L. argillacetu, from argUla. white clay, 

such as potters use.] Partaking of the nature of clay. 
Argumentum ad hominem. [L.] ' An ailment to the 

man.' An argument which derives its strength from its 

personal application. 
Arid, adj. [L. aridus, dry or parched.] Dry ; parched. 
Aril, s. In Botany, the outer coat of a seed, which, not 

.contracting with it in rijpewng, falls off. 
Aries, s. [L. aries, a ram.] One of the signs of the zodiae. 
Aristocract, 8. [Gr. anstos, best, or most eminent, and 

krateo, to govern— meaning where the most powerful toea 

govern.] A government by no(>les. ^ . 

Arithmetic, ». [Gr. arithmos, a number.] The science of 

i7iii]>ber$. 

Arithmometer, s. [Gr. arithmos ^ a number, and metnot 
to meaaure] An instruntieni for soVnnf^ ojaeu^ctfyci&mviiiSbb I 
metj'c. ' 
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Lrk, s. [L. area, a chest.] A large chest ; a vessel to swim 
on the water, as the ark of Noah. The close room m which 
meal is kept in some parts of Britain, and a species^of ves- 
sel with which the people of the United States descend 
their rivers, are called arks. 

^RMiLLART, a^^. [L*. ojrmilla, a bracelet.] Resembling a 
bracelet. 

Armistice, a. [L. amastxtwm; arma, arms, and sto, to 
stand.] A short truce. 

Aroma, s. [Gr. axonui, spice.] The quality of plants which 
constitutes their fragrance. 

A.RRaw, 8. [Derived, through the Saxon, from L. arundo, a 
reed, because reeds were used for arrows.] A dart. 

A.RSENAL, s, [L. arsy an art or trade.} A military workshop 
or magazine. 

Arson, s. [L. arsum. sop. of ardeo, to bum.] In Law, the 
malicious burning oi another's property. 

Artery, s. [Gr. arteria, from airo, to take away.] A tube 
or canal which conveys the blood from the heart to ajl parts 
of the body. 

Article, s. [L. arUculus, a joint.] A part of speech ; a 
particular part. 

Articulata, 8. [See Article.] In Zo<^^gy, one of the 
grand divisions, comprismg animals that have joipted trunks 
and limbs. 

Articulate, v. [L. articulo, firom artieulus, a joint or point.] 
To pronounce distinctly. 

Artifice, s. [L. artificium; arte, ab). of ars, by art, and 
facio, to do.] Trick 5 strats^em. 

Artificial, adj. [See ArtinceJ Made by art; fictitious. 

Artillery, *. [Fr. artillerie ; art, art, and HraiUer, to sho6t.] 
Missive weapons ; cannon. 

Ascend, v. [L. ascendo ; ad, towards, aod seando, to climb.] 
To go upwards. 

Ascetic, s. [Gr. asketekos, from askeo, to vex.} A disagree- 
able professor of religion. 

Asia, s. [Probably from the as8§s about Mount Taurus.] One 
of the nand divisions of the globe 3 originally the name of 
Asia IV^nor, or a part of it. 

ASPXCT, 8. [L. cujpednu ; ad, at, and speeto, to look.] Ap- 
pearance ; direction towards, 

AsPZ&iFOLiATE, adj. [L. aaptr, rough, aad folium, a leaf] 
Having roug^ leaves. 

^•PSBITY^ 8, [L. Mperitas, from Qtptr^ too|^.\ itoit\^Va:kn&%>, 
sevmritjr. 

2 
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Aspirate, s. [L. cispiratus, part, of aspiro, to breaAe 

blow.] A pronunciation formed by a full breathing, as 

letter h. 
Aspire, v. [L, aspiro; ad,iOj and spiro, io breat&e.J ' 

desire eagerly (with to or after.) 
AssAFOBTiDA, 8. [L. ossus, unmixed, foatidus, bad smelli 

matter j that is, entirely fetid.] A particular drug. 
Assay, s. [Fr. essayer, to try.] Examination. 
AssEMBLir, s. [L. ad, to, and similis, like. Assembbj is us 

in relation to persons only 3 Assemblage, chiefly in relati 

to thing^.] A meeting of people. 
Assets, *. [Fr. a^sez, enough.] Funds or property sufScic 

for a demand. 
Assiduous, adj. [L. assiduus ; ad, at, and sedco, to si 

Constant in application. 
Assignee, s. [L* odf for, and signo, to mark.] One to wlu 

any thing is assigned. 
Assimilate, v. [L. assirmlo; ad, to, and similis, like.} '. 

convert to the same nature ; to cause re$cmhl£mce. 
Assize, s. [L. cui, at, and sedeo, to sit.] Regulation. 
Assizes, «. [See Assize.^ Meeting of provincial law-court 
Associate, v. [L. associo; ad, to, and socms, a compaiiioi 

To join as a companion 3 to unite. 
Assonance, s. [h.ad, to, and sono, to sound.] Resemblan< 

of sounds. 
Assuage, v. [L. ad, to, and suadeo, to persuade, or counsel 

To mitigate ; to ease. 
Assumpsit, s. [L. assumpsit, he undertook, from assumo, 

undertake.] An action of assumpsit lies against a builder, 

any other person, who has failed to perform his contract. 
Asterisk, s. [Gr. asteriskos, from asiei', a star.] A mark ( 

used in printing. 
Asteroide, 8. [Gr. aster, a star, and oidos, form.] Som 

thing partaking of the form of a star. 
Asthma, *. [Gf. asthma, from ao, to blow.] A difficult, she 

respiration. 
Astral, adj. [L. astrum, a star.] Relating to the stars. 
Astringent, adj. [L. astrin^ens, part, oi astringo; ad, t 

and stringo, to truss up, or bmd.] Contracting. 
Astrolabe, *. [Gr. astron, a star, and lamhano, to take 

An instrument formerly used for ascertaining latitudes. 
Astrology, *. [Gr. astron^ a star, and logos, a discourse 

The pretended science of foretelling by the stars. 
Astronomy, s, [Gr. astronomia ; astron, a StarBand nomas, 
law or rule.] Knowledge of the beaveviVy V>oa\«». 
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;oLOOT, s. [Gr. astron, a star, and the(^£if.] 
founded on the observation of the celestial bodies. 
'/. [I J. astidiis f from astuSjCTfiii.'] Subtle; cunning^. 
[Gr. a, without, and sulon, part, ofsuiao, to plun- 
(ling, free from robbery or hurt.] Place of sa^ty. 
. [Gr. a, without, and TheoSf God.] One who 
existence of God. 

r, 8. [Gr. Athenaion, from Athens , which wa« 
lor Athena (Minerva.)] Orglnally, several cele- 
lools in Greece j but in modem times the name a 
) establishments connected with the sciences, and 
ibraries for reading. 

adj. [Gr. athletes, a wrestler, from athUo, to con- 
' a strong and vigorous body. 
s. [From Atlas or Atlatis, the ancients situated 
Straits of Gibraltar.] The ocean between Europe 
ica. 

IE, s. [Gr. aimos, vapor, and sphaira, a sphere.] 
hich surrounds the earth. 

Gr. atomos ; a, not, and temno, to cut— meaning, 
not be divided.] A very small particle. 
*. [L. atrocitaSf from atrox, cruel.] Horrible 

s. 

?. [Gr. atrophia ; a, not, and trepho, to nourish.] 

>r want of due nourishment. 

,, s. [See Attaint.] By attainder the estate of the 

person reverts to his superior lord 5 and his blood 

aJ scnsc; so corrupted as to be no longer inherit- 

. [I^. aitinctuSj part, of attinge ; ad, to, and ttngo. 
To disgrace, particularly by conviction of felony 

;, V. [L. attenuo ; ad, to, and tenuis, slender.]' To 
or slender. 

{L. attestor ; ad, to, and testis, a witness.] To 
k'ltness ; to bear witness. 
s. {L. actits, an act, and ago, to shew.] Posture j 

thiuj^s and persons. 

*. [\onn. attoumou, from toum, change.] One 
nitted in the place of another to manage his mat- 

• 

I. [L. attractum, sup. of attraho ; ad, towards, 
to draw,] To draw towards. 
, s. [J J. ad, to, and trUmo, to give.] The thiof 
or belonging to another. 
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Attrition, s. [L. attritio ; ad, against, and trituSf part of 

terOf to rub.] Act of wearing things by rubbing. 
Au CONTRAIRE. [Fr.J ' To the contrary.' 
Auction, s. [L.^ auctWf from auctus, part, of auseo, to id- 

crease (from a small to a greater price.H A mode of sale. 
Audible, adj. [L. audibms, from catato, to bear.] Loud 

enough to be heard. 
Audience, s. [L. audiens, part, of audiOf to hear.] The act 

of hearing ; hearers. 
Audita querela. [L.] * The complaint being heard/ In 

LatOf a writ which lies where a person has any thing to 

plead, without having a day in court to make his pie& 
Auditor, s. [L. auditor , from audio, to hear.] A hearers an 

examiner of public accounts. 
Au fait. [Fr.] ' He is quite au faU in those things:' — a 

phrase implying a certain familiarity with, or mastery of a 

subject. 
Augment, v. [L. augmen, from augeo, to create or increase.] 

To increase ; to become larger or more. 
Augur, v. [L. augur, a soothsayer.] To conjecture by signs; 

to portend. 
August, adf.fL. augustus, noble.] 'Great ; magnificent. 
August, s. [From Augustus Ccbsar, on account of his victo- 

ries, and his entering on his consulate in that month.] Tlie 

eighth month. 
AuLD LANG 8TNE. [Scot] Olden time 3 other years. 
AuRELiA, s. [L. aurum, gold.] In Entomology, the nymph or 

chrysalis of an insect. 
Auricles, s, [L. auris, the ear.] In Omiihology, ear-like 

feathers. 
Auricular, adj. fL. aurictdaris, from auris, the ear.] Within 

the sense or reacn of hearing ; secret. 
Aurist, s, [L. auris, an ear.] An ear-surgeon. 
Aurora, s. [L. auroray from two Hebrew words signifying 

to raise light.] The rising light of the morning 3 the dawn 

of day, or mommg twilight. 
Aurora australis. [L.] 'Light of the south.' Alumin- 
ous meteor peculiar to the southern latitudes. 
Aurora borealis. [L.] ' Light of the north.' Aluminous 

meteor peculiar to the northern latitudes. 
Auspice, s. [L. auspicium, from auspex, a soothsayer or 

diviner, who observes the motion and number of birds, from 

avis, a bird, and specio, to behold.] An omen 3 protection. 
AvsTER, s. Ilxj' The south wind. 

AtTSTXRE, M^. fGr. atMf«ro«,. from ctuo,\odrj vv^\ KwrK\ 
of a. distant manner. 
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.f adj. [L. australis, from ouster, the south.] Southem. 
, *. [L. auctoTf from auctus, part, of caigto, to in- 
or create.] One who first effects or produces any 

iTY, 8. [From author J beeaifee authority, in its va- 
^nincations, must proceed from its proper source, the 
j Testimony j influence ; power. 
GKAPHY, s. [Gr. avtos, one's self, and biogrctphy.'] 
'A of any person written by himself. 
iT, s. [Gr. aiUos, one's self, and kratot, power.] An 
e prince. 

: FE. [Sp.] ' An act of faith.' The name given ia 
ind Portugal to the broiling of Jews and heretics for 
5 of God. 

iPH, s. [Gr. coitographpn : autos, one's self^ and 
, to write.] A particular person's own hand-wnting ; 
)nginal manuscript, in opposition to a copy. 
roN, s. [Gr. automaton ; azttos, itself, and manmaif 
nhoved.] A machine wfiich has a power of motion 
iself. 

, s. [L. autumnuSf'the time of harvest and vintage.] 
rd season of the year. 

RY, s. [Gr. auxo, to increase.] An assistant. 
:hes, s. [Fr. avalanches, from avaler, to fall down.] 
ous snow balls that frequently roll down the moun- 
Savoy. 

:ouRiER. [Fr.] ' A forerunner.' A messei^r sent 
1 to announce the approach of some great per- 

• 

:, 8. [L. avarUia, from aveo, to covet.] Insatiable 

)f wealth. 

, 8. [L. adf to, smd venio, to come.] A way of ap- 

* 
BRAL, adj. [Gr. a, not, and vertebral.'] In Zoology, 
signifying without a back bone. 
8. [L. avi8, a bird.] A place inclosed for birds. 
,8. [L. aviditas, from ax)eo, to desire.] Greediness ; 
sss. 

ON, 8. [L. avoeatio; a, from, and voco, -to call.] 
ss which calls a person away from his usual employ- 

jpois, adj. [Fr. avoir du jooids, to have just weight— 
ly, the stature, mercantile weight iBtroducM mto 
d by the Normans.] A kind of "wex^X VtaNiang 16 
ii a pound. 

2^ 
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Avulsion, *. [L. avulsio ; a, from, and imlsus, part. ofveUo, 

to pull or pluck.] Act of pulling one thing from another. 
Axiom, s. [Gr. axionuZf from axio-Oy to be thought worthy 

(of belief.)] A proposition evident at the first view, and 

which cannot be macfe plainer by demonstration. 
Axis, s. [Gr. axon, from ago, to conduct.] The line, real or 

imaginary, that passes through any thing, and on which it 

may revolve. 
Axle, or Axle-tree, a. [See Axis.] The pin which passes 

through the midst of a wheel, on which the circumvolutions 

thereof are performed. 
Azimuth, s. [Ar. samatha, to move or go forward.] In 

AstronoTtty, an arch of the horizon intercepted between the 

meridian of the place and the azimuth or vertical circle, 

passing through the centre of the object. 
Azote, s. [Gr. a, not, and zoo, to live.] Nitrogen 3 that part 

of the atmospheric air which will not support me. 
Azure, adj, [Fr. azur, a sky-colored mineral.] Light blue. 



B. 

BACCHANALIAN, s. \h. baeckanalia, the feast of Ba<!chus,' 
Uie god of winej A riotous, drunken person. 

Badinage, s. [Ft. badinage, from badin, waggish, merry.] 
Playful conversation. 

Bagatelle, s. [Fr. bagatelle, dim. of bagage, goods of any 
kind.] A trifle. 

Bail, *. In Law, is derived from the Fr. baiUer.Xo deliver, 
because the defendant is bailed or delivered to ins sureties, 
upon their giving security for his appearance ; and is sup- 
posed to continue in their friendly custody instead of going 
to jail. 

Balance, s. [L. bilanx; bis, double, and lanx, a broad plate 
or dish.] Aii instrumeat for wei^iing 5 (fifierepce of weighl 
or amount. 

Bale, s. [Fr. bale, a ball.] A large bundle. 

Balista, *. {L. balista, from the Gr. ballo, to throwj A 

warJike JDstnuaent anciently used to throw stones and cvarts. 

Bazl^ s. [Gr. kaUizOf to dance, from hollo, to ^Jkwpw V** 

J^ffS')] An entertauuneni of dancing. 
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)N, s, [Fr. ballon, from baUf a balli] A spheroid 
td of silk, which; when inflated by hydrogen gas pr 
k1 air, ascends. 

r, 8. [Fr. balotef a little ball used at elections. Ballot- 
alls are of different colors ; a white ball denotes appro- 
1,. a black one dislike. In the United States small 
:s are used.] A mode of giving votes. 
r, 8. [It. banditto, from bandire, to proclaim, to banish 
oscribe by proclamation.] An outlaw; a robber; a 
•^ayman. 

UPT, 8. [Sax. bancy a heap, (alluding to the money 
nulated in banks,) and L. ruptus, part, of nampoj to 
~] One who cannot pay his debts. 
;e, V. [Gr. bapHzo, to wash, dip or besprinkle.] To 
lister baptism ; to christen. 

ROUS, adj. [Gr. barbaros, foreign. The Gree|p and 
ms applied this term to denote want of civilization, as 
> at the present time.] Uncivilized ; cruel. 
TE, adj. [See Barber.] Barbed. 
D, adj. [See Barber.] Pointed as an arrow, or a fish- 

■ 

R, 8. [L. barba, a beard.] A man who shaves beards 

re. 

ETER, *. [Gr. 3aro*, weight, and metreOf to measure.] 

istrument for ascertaining the pressure of the atmos- 

t 

• • 

9. [See Basis.] The lower part, as of a column. 

SK, 8. [Gr basiliskos, from basileu8, a king.] A kind 

rpent which is said to affright away by hissing, and to 

y looking. 

». [Gr. and L. basis, the lower part or \fa^ of a pillar.] 

bundation ; first principle. 

BLIEF, s. [It. basso, low, and rilevare, to raise.] 

iture whose figures do not project far from the ground 

ice on wl\ich they are formed. 

, 8. [L. batuo, to beat.] A marshal's staff. 

iu, 8. [Fr.] A light boat, long in proportion to its 

Ith, and wider in the middle than at the ends. 

RY, 8. [L. batuo, to strike.] Act of battering j a num- 

f cannon used for battering, or the frame upod which 

ire mounted ; a violent striking or laying hpid of any 

o. 

LAOT, 8. [Gr. batiologia; battos, a ^^arulous person, 

Tt^os, a discmirse.] A needless leipeUlCLtxi oli 'wtjic^'va. 

9f 
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Beatitude, s. [h. beatiiudo, from beatus, happy.] Superior 

degree of happiness. 
BeaU; pi. Beaux, s. [Fr. beau, contracted from Z>e/, fine.] A 

man of dress ; one who pays attention to the ladies. 
Beau ideal. [Fr.] ' Ideal beauty.' 

Beau monde. [Fr.1 ' The say world.' The world of fashion. 
Beaux esprits. [Fr.] ' Gav spirits.' Men of wit. 
Beef, s. [Fr. boeujf, from L. bovis, gen. of bos, an ox, bull or 
cow.] The flesh of an ox, bull or cow. 
• Belles lettres. [Fr.] ' Polite literature.' 

Belligerent, s. [L. belligerans, part, of belligero ;' beUvmf 

war, and gerOj to carry on J A party in a war. 
Belvidere, 8. [L. beUus, fine, and video, to see.] A beau* 
tiful plant. In Architecture, a pavilion on the top of aa 
edifice. 
Benediction, s. \h. benedictio ; bene, well, and dictio, am 

expression, from aico, to say.1 A blessing. 
Benefactor, «. [L. bene, well, and facto, to do.] One who 

confers a benefit. 
Benevolent, adf. [h. benevolens ; bene, well, and volo, io 

wish.] Well-inclined ; charitable. 
Bestial, adj. [L. besiia, a beast.] Resembling a beastj be* 

longing to the class of beasts ; beastly ; carnal. 
Bibber, tf.fL. ^t^o, to drink.] A tippler. 
3iBLE, s. [Ur. biblipn,, a book — meanrng, by way of emin^ice, 

The Book.] The sacred volume. 
Bibliography, s. [Gr. biblos, a book, aud grapho, to write.] 
History of books. 
. Bibulous, adf. [L. bibulus, from.bibo, to drink.] Absorbnig 
moisture. , 

BicoRNUs, adjf [L. bis, two, and comu, a horn.] Hayinf 

two horns. 
Biennial, adj. [L. biennis ; bis, double, and annus, a year.] 

Continuing two years ; occurring every two years. 
BiFEROus, adj. iL.bi/ents; bis, twice, and /ero, to bear.] 

Bearing twice a year. 
Bigamy, s. ' [Gr. ois, double, and gameo, to marry.] TUf 
word oriffinall^^ signified the having married twice 3 it now 
denotes me crime of having two wives, or of having two 
husbands. 
Billet doux, [Fr.] 'A sweet letter.' A love letter 5 » 

short letter or note. 
Billion, s. [L. bis, double, and mtlUoTL] A miUion of nS- 
//ons, 
BiMANous, adf, [L. bis, two, and mofms, «..\«bA:\ 
^»»o hands. 
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adj. [L. binus, from bis, double.] By couples. 

L, adj. [L.bis, twice, and nomen, a name.] In Als^t' 

root consisting* of two numbers connected by the si^ 

'HY, J. [Gr. Mos, life, and grapho, to write.] Per- 
istory. 

fs, adj. [L. bis, double, 2uid pario, to bring* forth.] 
r two at a birth. 

TE, adj. [L. bipartitus, p?iTt. of bipartiar ; bis, twice, 
rtior, to divide.] Having two parts. 
f. [L. bipedis, gen. of bipes; Ins, double, and pes, a 
An animal having two feet. 

lATE, s. [L. bis, twice, and quadraius, s(}uared.] In 
riatics, the 4th power arising from multiplication. 
s. [L. bis, twice, and Fr. cuit, part, of ctdre, to bake.] 
»read. 
0. [L. biwts, by couples, and seco, to cut.] To 'divide 

parts. 

s. [Gr. epi, over, and skopeo, to look.] One who is 
over several churches. 

LE, adj. [L. bissextilis. In the Roman Calendar^ 
e 24th and 25th of February were denominated sexto 
'jxs Martias ; hence the reduplicative term, bis, twice, 
ced to sextilis, which relates to the sixth of the Ka- 
r March.] Relating to everjr fourth or leap year, 
ous, adj. [L. bitumen, a kind of fat clay or slime, 
ch.] Having the qualities of bitumen; pitchy. 
'., s. [L. bis, two, and valva, a valve or shell.] Hav- 
t shells or valves. 

V. [Fr. blanchir, from blanc, white.] -To whiten. 
idj. [L. hlandus, kind.] Mild ; s^entle. 
HMENT, s. [See Bland.] Act offondness : caresses. 
8. [Fr. blanc, white—that is, having the white paper 

1 A space not >vritten upon ; unproductive re^t of 
y chance. 

:me, v. [Gr. blasphemeo; blax, impious, and phemi, 

I To speak irreverently of God. 

[L btulio, from btUla, a bubble.] To be a^taied by 



[From the verb, to boil— alluding to the form of a 
\i of a bubble.] A vulgar term for a bile. 
. TL. bolus, a lump.] A large pQl. 

[l. bombus, a buzzing' noise.] A boWofw \>«Sl ^^ 
npowder. 

s. /X. A?^^^^ a buzzing noiseJ) liifta.\e^\%aipa»^- 
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PoNA FIDE. [L.] ' III good failh.' Actually ; really. The 
phrase is also used adjectivejy, lor actual, real. 

Bon mot. [Fr.] * A good word.' ^A witty expression. 

Bonne bouche. [Fr.J A deUcate bit 3 a nice morsel. 

Bonus, ». [L.] A consideration for something received. This 
is ususdly applied to the moneys, &c. paid by banks or 
other corporate bodies for their charters. 

BoxV viVANT. [Fr.] * Living well.' A luxurious person. 

BoraX; *. [Ar. borakon, from haraka, to shine.] Sub-borate 
6f soda. 

Boreas, s. [Gr. boreas; Russ. boria, probably from iwrar», a 
tempest.] 'J'he north wind. 

Botany,^. [Gr. botajie, tua herh.li The science of plants. 

Boudoir, *. [Fr.] Private room j study. 

Bounty, s. [L. bo7ntas,trombomis, goodJ] Generosity; pe- 
cuniary encouragement. 

BouQ,UET, s. [FrJ A nosegay. 

Bourgeois, s. [Fr. j etymology uncertain.] A' kind of print- 
ing type, in size between long primer and orevier. 

Bower, *. [Sax. bur, a chamber.] A shady recess 5 a bed 
chamber. 

Brevet, s. [Fr., from the L. brei-is, short.] A bevet-officer 
is one who holds a command higher in rank than that ex- 
pressed in his commission. 

Breviary, s. [L. bretdarium, from brevis. short.] An abridg- 
ment 3 a book containing the daily service of the Roman 
church. 

Brevier, s. [Fr. ; formeriy used in printing a breviary.] A 
kind of printing type, in size between bourgeois and minion. 

Bride, s. [Fr. brute, part, of brider, to restrain.] A woman 
recently married. 

Bridle, s. [Fr. bride, from brider, to restrain.] The ferns, 
&LC. used for governing a horse. 

Brumal, adj. [Gr. brugmos, a roaring noise.] Belonging to 
winter. 

Brunett, s. [Fr. brunette, (dim. ofbrun, brown,) a little girl 
who is brown ] A pretty female with a brown complexion. 

Brute, s. [L. brutus, irrational, from Gr. ^orz/tes, heaviness, 
from baros, weight.] An animal without reason. 

Bucolic, adj. [Gr. boukolika, from boukolos, a cowherd.] 
Pastoral. 

Buffet, s. [Fr.] A cupboard; a place at a public enter- 
tainaieot where refreshm^its are kepi. 
Bulbous, ac^'. [L. dulbus, an onion, or way To\nidk,\«asivGA!ut^ 

rooLj Of a rouad shape, as the rool oi auii^vi). 
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buUe, from the L. buUce, ornaments, of the 
art, formerly worn by the uobilily of the wcst- 
nrl af'terwarcis attached to the decrees of the 
ipal mandate. 

[Fr. btilletin, from bullCf authentic ; sec Bull.] 
other public document. 

bailee, from bois, wood.] A piece of floating 
used by mariners and fishermen. 
[It. burlesco, from burlare, to ridicule.] Jocu- 
to excite lanffhtcr, by ludicrous images, or by 
ween the subject and the manner of treating it. 
4. bursariuSy from bursa^ a purse.] The treas- 
»ge. 

•'r. bouteiliier, from boutei/Uy a bottle.] A ser- 
;s care of the wines and superintends the table. 



c. 



JGr. chape, a stable or enclosed place.] A 

tor consultation ; a select council or an execu- 

lent -y a piece of furniture in which things of 

•osited for safe keeping ; a small room. 

. [Gr. kakockuvnia ; KoJcos, bad, and chumaSf 

ihealthy state of the animal juices. 

3QUENDI. [L.] ' An evil habit of speaking.' 

3ndness of speaking ; loquacity. 

;ribe.ndi. [L.] ^An evil habit of writing.' 

andness of writing^ for the pubKc eye. 

Ejir. kakopfumia ; kakos, bad, and photdaf a 
sound of words. 
adf. [L. cadaver, a dead body, from cado, to 

ilike a corpse. 
. cadens, part, of cadoj to fall.] Fall of the 

. cadet, from the L. cado, to be attached to.] A 
s^ in expectation of an office. 
h [L. cado, to fall.] In Botany, falling early— ^ 
leaves, which fall before summer is ended. 
J. ccesura, from ccedo, to cut.| A term in pnw- 
' to a pause. 
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CiETERA DESVNT. [L.] ' The remainder is wanting/ 

Ceteris paribus. [L.] ' Other things being equal/ ' The 
circumstances being the same in both cases. 

Calcareous, fltrf;. [See CaJx.] Of the nalure of lime. 

Calcine, v. [See Calx.] To decompose by burning. 

Calenture, s. [L. caleoj to be hot.] A distemper peculiar 
to sailors in hot climates. 

Caliber, s. [Fr. calibre, rate or size.] The diameter of a 
gun's bore. 

Calidity, s. [L. caliditas, from calidus, hot.] Heat. 

Callous, adi. [L. calluSf hardness, or hard flesh.] Insensible. 

Callow, aai. [L. callus , roughness — very youug^ birds are 
unpleasingly rough by reason of their projecting quills.] 
Without leathers. 

Caloric, s. [L. color, heat.] .The modem chemical name 
of heat. 

Calorific, adf. [L. calorijicus; calory heat, and foLciOy to 
make.] Prodfucing heat. 

Calorimeter, s. [L. calor, heat, and Gr. metreo, to mea- 
sure.] An instrument for ascertaining the Quantity -of heat 
disengaged from any substance that may be an object of 
expenment. 

Calvary, s. [L. calvaria, from calva, a scull or scalp.] A 
place of skulls ; particularly, the place where Christ was 
crucified, on a small hill west of Jerusalem. 

Calx, s. [L. calx, burned lime.] A burned substance. 

Calyx, s. [Gr. kalux, that in which any thing is enclosed^- 
confounded with kuHx, a cup.] In Botany , the cup of a 
plant ; that part which surroimds and supports the petals. 

Camera-obscura, 8. [L. camera, a chamber, and obscura, 
dark.] A species of optical machine. 

Camp, *. [L. campus, a field.] A number of military tents. 

Campaign, *. [L. eomptAs,. a field.] The period of an army's 
operations in the field, during one season. 

Campestral, adj. [L. campestris, from campus, a field.] 
Growing in fields. 

Canaille, s. [Fr., from cancJ, the kennel of a street — allud- 
ing to their filth.] The very lowest of the people ; the rabble. 

Cancel, v. [L. cancelli, lattice-windows— the marks in can- 
celled writings are often crossed in the form of such win- 
dows ] To obliterate. 
Cancer, s. [L. cancer, a crab — thus comparing the jiradual 
deca^' of the flesh to the slow motion of a crab.] A corrod- 
iog", incurable sore 3 a sien of the zodiac. 

Casdidate, s. [l^. candiviabja^ixsiv^tox^x^^^ 
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o the custom, among the RomanS; of his wearinr a 

! garment/) A suitor for any place of honor or profit. 

B, adj. [L. camnaSj from cants, a dog.] Relating or 

iging to a dog. 

r£R, s. [L. canistrumf from catma, a cane.] A case, 

made generally of tin, but formerly of canes. 

.R, 8. [See Cancer.] A cancerous sore. 

BAL, 8, [L. cams, a dog.] A person who eats human 

N, 8. [L. caima, a large tube.] A freat gun. 
, 8. [Ur. kanon, a rule.] A church law. 
7, 8. [Gr. konopeiorij a pavilion or net spread over a 
to keep off gnats, from konopSf a gnat.] A covering 
a throne, or over a bed. 

V. [L. ccurUOf to repeat the same thing often, from etmo, 
ig.] To preach or talk as a hypocrite. 
;aris, pi. Cantharides, s. [Gr. ivrant/utm, Spanish flies.] 
ecies of fly universally used as a vesicatory or blister- 
laster. 

, 8. [This word is derived, throus^h the Italian, from 
,. caniuSf a song — meaning, as mucn as would be sufii- 
for a song, or for recital in one act.] Part of a poem. 
N, tj. [Fr. carUonf a province.] To distribute an army 
a district. 

ss, 8. [L. cannabis, hemp.] A kind of cloth. 
CHOUC, 8. [Ind.] Gum elastic, or Indian rubber. 
PIE. [Norm. Fr.] ' From head to ft)Ot.' 
} AD RESPONDENDUM. [L.] ' You take to answer.' 
it issued to take the defendant that he may be answer- 
to the plaintifi!. 

J AD SATISFACIENDUM. [Ik] ' You take to Satisfy.' 
it issued, after judgment, to arrest the defendant until 
all satisfy the plaintifl'. 

LART, cuij. [L. capillaris, from capillus, a hair.] Re- 
ling hairs : relating to very small tubes. 
iL, adj. [L. capUatis, from caputf the head.] Afiecting 
ead or life ; chief. ^ 

kh, 8. [See the adjective.] Head of a pillar; chief 
; stock of a trader or company. 
iTiON, 8. [L. caput, the nead.] A capitation tax is 
3n the person. 

7LATB, V. [L. capiiulaHm, by heads or duqpters, from 
f, the head — the terms of surrender being written in the 
of distinct beads or ajticies.J To surrendeT \>>f «c|;tQe- 
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Capricorn, *. [L. capricorrms ; caper, a goat, and eomUf a 
horn.] A sign of the zodiac. 

Capsule, s. [L. capstUu, from capio, to take.] In Botanyf 
the seed vessel ol a plant. 

Captain, s. [L. camU, the head.] A commander 5 a term 
generally restricted to an officer who commands a. single 
company of soldiers, or a single ship. 

Caption, s. [See Captive.] An arrest. 

Captious, ad/. [L. captiosus, from capto, to surprise or catch, 
from capio, to take.] Cavilling. 

Captive, s. [L. captivus, from capitis, part, of capio, to take.] 
One taken in war 5 a prisoner. 

Capuchin, s. [Ft, capucin, from capuce, or capuchon, a co^, 
or large hood — by which that order are particularly distin- 
guished.] A monk of the reformed order of Frsuiciscans. 

Caput mortuum. [L.] * The dead head.' In Chemistry, 
the ashes remaining m the crucible. Figuratively, the 
worthless remains. 

Carat, *. [Gr. keratum, the berry of a pod — used by the 
Greeks for a weight of 4 grains.] The weight of 4 grains 
used by jewellers. A term also used to express the fineness 
of gold 3 — the whole mass of gold is divided into 24 eoual 
parts, and as many 24th parts sis it contains of pure gold, it 
is called of so many carats fine. 

Caravan, s. [Ar. karau, to stretch along, or to proceed from 
place to place.] A company of travellers marching or pro- , 
ceeding m a body. 

Carbon, s. [L. carbo, a coal.] The bams of charcoal. 

Carbuncle, *. [L. carbunculus, dim. of carbo, a coal.] A 
jewel which shines in the dark ; a red spot, or pimple on the 
Dody. 

Cardinal, adj. [L. cardinalis, belon^ng to a binge, from 
cardo, a hinge — ^because inferior things are imagined to de- 
pend or turn on the cardinal, as a door upon its hinge:} 
Principal 3 chief. 

Cardinal,*. [See the adjective.] One of the chief govcni- 
ors of the Roman church. 

Career, s. [L. carrua, a car, from curro, to run.] Course of 
rapid action. 

Caret, s. [L. caret, there is (something) wanting.] A gram' 
maticalpoint (a). 

Caret initio et fine. [L.l 'It wants both beginniBg 

and end.* It is a sheer absurdity. 
Carminative, s. [L.cardiacMs.gn^A,»aaLTMSwio,VQ\««a 

A medicine for expelling wina. 
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s. [L. camisjgen. of caro, flesh.] Heaps of flesh} 
daughter. 

di. [L. camiSj gen. of coro, flesh.] Fleshly j not 
justliil. 

Iff. [L. camiSfeetk, of carOf flesh — because that 
flesh colored.] Tne name of a piuk flower. 
8.' [L. carviSf gen. of carOf flesh, and ixi/eo, to 
;, or bid farewen?) A feast before Lent. 
)us, adj. [L. C(xmivanis ; camUf g[en. of caro, 
voro, to devour.] Having a natural inclination to 

[L.] The wrist. 
9. [Fr. charogne, from carter, to rot.] Flesh unfit 
>d of man. 

iNCHE. [Fr.] 'A blank sheet of paper.' To give 
anche, is when one party is so far reduced as to 
une to a blank paper, and to leave the other to 
the conditions. It imports, of course, an uncondi- 
Doission. 

[See Charter.! A writing contauning stipulations 
inemies, generall v relating to an exchange of pris- 
vessel saUing under those stipulations. 
c, s. [L. cartilago, a cartilage, or gristle.] A 
id solid body, softer than a bone, but harder than a 

8. [Fr. cartorif from L. charta, ps^per.] A painting 

g on lai^e paper. 

B, 8. [Ff. carte, strong paper.] A gun charge, 

in paper. 

, 8. {L. carunctdd, from caro. flesh.1 A small 

resence, either natural or morbia ; Uie neshy comb 

id of a fowl. 

r. [L. casus, part, ofcado. to fall.] A waterfall 

J. casus, part, ofcado, to (all, or happen.] State of 

; event ; variation of a noun. 

3p. caxa, a box or chest.] A covering, box or 

3at which encloses or contains. 

[See Case.] A small chest or box for jewels or 
11 articles. 

, V. [L. castigo : castas, pure, and ago, to make.] 
se ; to punish. 
rATiON, s. [L. castra, a camp, and Gr. metreo, to 

Science of measuring and laying out the gpround 
lampment. 

[L. casfM, an event, occasion or emeTigMvc^f ^ 
\8tiGes evil actions by argument. 
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Casus f(ederis. [L.] ' An extinction of the- agreement.' 
Casus omissus. [L.] 'An omitted case.' A contingency 

not provided for by law. 
Catachresis, s. [Gr. katachresis; kata, against, and ckreM, 

use.] Abuse of words. 
Catacombs, s. [Gr. kata, against, and kumbos, a holknT 

place — alluding to the body being placed perpendicularly in 

a niche.] Places for the dead. ' 
Catalogue, s. [Gr. kaialosos ; kata, according to, dud logos, 

a word or description.] A list. 
Catamknial, adj. [Gr. katamemos; kata, against, and nun, 

a month.] Pertaining to the catamenia, or menstrual <fii* 

charges. 
Cataplasm, s. [Gr. kataplasma; kata, over, and pla8so,t» 

spread.] A poultice. 
Cataract, *. [Gr. kataraktes ; kata, Bgsinsi, and ras80,\o 

break or cast down ] A waterfall. 
^Catarrh, *. [Gr. katarrheo, to flow from.] An issue of 

humor from the glands about the head and throat. 
Catastrophe, s. [Gr. katastrophe : kata, against^ dindstrepho, 

to turn.] Terminating event j unhappy conclusion. 
Catechise, v. [Gr. katecheo ; kata, into, and echeo, to somuL] 

To question minutely. 
Categorical, adj. [Gr. kata, according to, and agoreo,to 

speak.] Absolute j direct. 
Catenarian, adj. [L. catena, a chain.] Resembling a chaia. 
Cathartic, adj. [Gr. kathartikos, kamairo, to purge.] PiB^ 

gative. 
Cathedral, s. [Gr. kathedra, a chair, in which declanuc 

tions are made or lectures read.] The head church of a 

diocese. 
Catholic, adj. [Gr. katholikos; kata, throughoXit, andlwloi, 

the whole.] Universal. 
Catholicon, s. [See Catholic] Something of universal ap- 
plication or use. 
Catkin, s. [From cat and kin, from the resemblance of flie 

hair of a cat.] In Botany, flower-bearing scales, arranged 

on a slender thread or receptacle. 
Catoptrics, s. [Gr. katovtron, a looking glass; kata, against, 

and optomai, to see.] That part of optics which relates to 

vision by reflection. 
Caudal, adj. [L. cauda, a tail.] Relating or belonging to 

the tai). 
Cai/liferovs, adj. [L. cawlis, a alem, «3adL /ero^lo beer.] 
In Botany, having a stem or sla\k. 
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usOf a cause.] That which effects ; 8id>ject 
my. 

. [L. causidiciis, a lawyer ; causa, a cause 
dico, to speak.] Relating to a suit at law, 

rr. kaustikoSf from kaio, to buni.] Destroying 

ly thing by its hot, corrosive nature. 

-. kaio, to bum.] An iron used by surgeons 

flesh ; a caustic substance. 

caiUus, part, of caveo, to beware.] Reg^ard 

[anger ; prudence 3 foresight. 

Tr. cavalier, from ctieval, a horse.} A horse- 

>. cavaUrie, from chevalf a horse.] Men 

ses and armed for war. 

tim, from cava, to make hollow.] A large 

nd. 

caveat, let him beware, from caveo."] The 

process, denoting a caution or injunction. 

villor, from caveo, to prevent.] To object 

it cause. 

[L. celebro, from celeber, renewed.] To sd- 

:e famous. 

J. celeritas, from celer, swift.] Swiftness; 

[L. cehstis, from codum, heaven.] Heav- 
3 the upper regions. 

. cc^lcbs, unmarried.] Unmarried state. 
cella, from celo, to hide.] A subterranean 

[See Cellar.] Having small cavities. 

•. Keltai, Celts.] Pertaining to the primative 

e south and west of Europe. 

rr. koimeterion, from koimao, ta put to sleep.] 

dcatl. 

r. koinos, common, and bios, life.] One of & 

wIjo lives in a convent, or in a community, 

rule 3 in opposition to a hermit, who lives m 

jSr. kenos, empty, and Uxphos, a sepulchre.] 

• a person l)uried at another place. 

tcensiis, part, ofincendo, to burn.] A vessel 

; is burned. 

ewor, from censeo, to judge ."J A conecVm > 
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Censorious, adj. [See Censor.] Addicted to censuring 

severity. 
Census, 8. [See Censor.] An account of the inhabitant 

made by public authority. 
Cent, «. [L. centum, a hundred.] A hundred 3 a coin 

to tne hundredth part of a dollar. 
Centennart, adj. VL. cerUermarittSf from centum, a hum 

Relating to a hundred. 
Centiped, 9. [L. centum^ a hundred, and pes, a foot.] 

insect with many feet. 
Centre, s. < [Gr. kerUran, a sharp point, or centre, fron 

treo, to (Mrick.] The middle 3 that wnich is equally 

from all extremities. 
Centrifugal, ac^. [L. centrum, the centre, and Jit^ 

run away.] Kecedine from the centre. 
Centripetal, adj. [L. centrum, the centre, and jk 

seek.] Approaching the centfe. 
Centumvir, 8. [L. centum, a hundred, and vir, a man.' 

of a hundred and five judges, in ancient Rome, app 

to decide common causes among the people. 
Centurion, 8. [L. centurio, from centum, a hundred 

Roman commander of a hundred men. 
Century, s. [L. centuria, from centum, a hundred.] I 

dred 3 a hundred years. 
Cephalic, adj. [Gr. kephaU, the head.] Medicinal 1 

head. 
Cerate, s. JTL. ceratum, from cera, wax.] An ointment 

posed chiefly of wax. 
Cerecloth, 8. [L. cera, wax, and cloth.'] Cloth dipf 

wax or gum. 
Certiorari, 8. [L.] ' To be made more certain.' A 1 

order the record of a cause to be brought before a su 

court. 
Cerulean, adj. [L. cceruleu8, from ccelum, the sky.] 

blue. 
Cerumen, », [L. certiwiwi, from c«ra, wax.] The wax f 

in the ear. 
Cervical, adj. [L. cervix, the neck.] Belonging 1 

neck. 
Cess, s. [L. cessum^ sup. of cedo, to yield.] A tax levic 

its own officers, on a county or a parish. 
Cetaceous, adj. [Gr. kelo8, a wKale.] Of thjo whale k 
Clepsydra, s. [Gr. clepsudra; clepto, to steal, and i 
\rater.] A water timepiece used by ibe Qmc^wEkdCUa 
a chemical vessel. 
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E; s. [L. calixyB. cup.] A sacramental cup. 
EATE, adj. [Gr. cnaiupsj steel.] Impregnated with 
• sleel. 

)K, s. [Fr.] The beat of a drum indicating a desire 
>arley. 

:r, s. [Gr. kamaray an arched roof.] An apartment 
upper part of a house 3 any retired room 3 a hollow 

s, 9. [Fr.] A wild ^oat. A kind of soft leather made 

le skin of the animal. 

IGN, adj. [L. campus, a field.] Relating to a flat, 

ountry. 

oVy s. [L. campus, a field.] A warrior 3 one who 

;s in single combat. 

L, *. [L. cancelli, lattices — referring to the inclosure.j 

ace ill a church where the altar stands. 

LLOR; s. [L. cancellarius, a scribe, from canedio, ta 

lattice work, to cancel, or blot out by crossing the 

Originally, a chief notary, or scribe under the Ro- 
nperors, but now, in England, an officer invested with 
I powers, particularly with the superintendence of all 
s, letiers and other official writings of the crown that 

to be solemnly authenticated^ 

LiER, s. [Fr., from cluindeUe, a candle.] A branch 
idles. 

ER, *. [See Chandelier.] A maker of candles. 
;l££R, s. [Fr. chanter, to sing, and claxr, clear.] A 
;iven to the house cock. 

. [Gr. chaos, signifying, properly, a vast chasm, from 
) gape.l A confused mass or mixture. 
V, s. [L. caput, the head.] A garland or wreath for 
d. 

I, «. [L. capitidum, dim. of caput, a head— hence we 
he heads of a discourse,' meaning the titles of each 
.] \ division of a book ; an assembly of the clergy 
:hedral or collegiate church. 

PER, *. [Gr. cliarectera, from charasso, to imprint or 
A mark 3 a stamp 3 a letter used in writing or 
^ 3 representation 5 reputation. 

d'affaires. [Fr., signifying, 'charged with the 
s.'] A diplomatic s^ent, in rank inferior to an am- 
)r. 

.BLE, adj. [Gr. chariSf a gifl, grace, affection.] 
hhera]. 
3 
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Charlatan, *. [Fr., from It. ciarlataiWf from ciarlare, to 
prate.] A quack or mountebank. 

Charm, s. [L. carmen, a verse.] Words or characters im- 
affined to have some secret power 5 something which will 
please irresistibly. 

Charnel house. [Fr. chamel, relating to flesh, and hottse.] 
A depository of human bones. 

Chart, s. [L. charta, paper, or a card. Sea charts were 
formerly, in England, called sea cards.l A map for seamep. 

Charter, s. [See Chart.] A written instrument, executed 
with usual forms, given as evidence of a grant, contract, 
or whatever is done between man and man. 

Chasm, s. [Gr. chasma, from chaino, to gape widely.] A 
clefl 3 a place unfilled. 

Chaste, adj. [L. castus, pure.] Pure : undefiled. 

Chateau, «. [Fr.] A castle j a stately mansion. 

Chef d'ceuvre. [Fr.] A master piece j an unrivalled per- 
formance. 

Chemist, s. [Gr. ckundzo, to boil, or heat in the fire.] A 
separater and examiner of matter, and preparer of various 
compounds. 

Cheval de frise, pi. Chevaux de frise. [Fr.] A piece of 
timber,, traversed with spikes pointed with iron, fiv^ or six 
feet long ; used to defend a passage, stop a breach, or to 
make a retrenchment to stop cavalry. 

Chevalier, s. [Fr., from cheval, a horse— because the- 
knights were formerly distinguished in battle by bebg 
mounted.] A knight. • 

Chicane, *. [Fr.] Artifice. 

Chimerical, adj. [L. choemera, one of the poetical mon- 
sters.] Imaginary; of extravagant conception. 

Chiromancy, s. [Gr. cheir, a hand, and mantis, a prophet.] 
The pretended art of palmistry, or foretelling the events of 
life by the lines of the hand. 

Chircrgery. See Surgeon. 

Chivalry, *. [See Chevalier.] Knighthood ; the qualifica- 
tions or actions of a knight ; the general system of knight- 
hood. 

'Choir, s. [See Chorus.] A band of singers in a church; the 
place where they sing. , 

Cholera morbus. [L. chdera, the choUc, and morbuSf a 
disease ] A sudden efliision of the bile on the intestines, to 
as to operate violently, both upwards and downwards. 

Cmolxric, adj. f Gr. c/io/e, biie.) Bi\\ou»V^'^^^'i^^^^< 
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Lie, 8. [Gr, chole fhile.^ A painful disorder of the stomach 

bowels. 

RAL, ad;\ [See Chorus.] Belonging to a choir. 

Rus, s. [Gr. choros, a company of d&ncers and singers, 

m choreuo, to dante.] A band of singers ; part of a song 

which the whole company join. 

ISM, s. fGr. chrizma, an ointment.] Holy ointment. 

1ST, s. [Gr. chnstos, the anointed, from craiOf to anoint.] 

I appellation of the Saviour of the world. 

OMATic, adj. [Gr. chromutikoSy from chroma, color.] 

■lating to the color of light, and of natural bodies, and to 

pecies of ancient music now unknown. 

ONic, adj. [Gr. chronos, time.] Relatmg lo diseases of 

g continuance. 

ONICLE, 8. [See Chronic] A brief history, with dates. 

ONOLGY, 8. [Gr. chrono8y time^ and lo^08, a word, or 

course.] The science of computmg relative time. 

ONOMETER, 8. [Gr. chrono8, time,, and metreo, to meas- 

i.] An instrument for measuring time. 

rsALis, 8. [Gr. ckrusos, gold — ^referrinr to its yellow 

}.] An insect, such as a butterfly, when changing from its 

pid state. 

rsoLiTE, 8. [Gr. ckmsos, gold, and lithoa, a stone.] A 

tcious stone, of a dusky green, with a shade of yellow. 

RCH, s. [Gr. kuriakoHy from kurios, a Lord.] A house 

isecrated to the worship of God among christians. 

LE, 8. [Gr. chttloSf juice.] A white juice, formed in the 

38tines, and afterwards converted into blood. 

BVANT. [Fr] Formerly. 

TURE, «. [L. cinctura, from cinctus, part, of cingo, to 

d.^ Something worn round the body 3 a bandage. 

RATION, s. [L. cineres, ashes.] The 8u:t of reducing to 

les. 

,UE, adj. [Fr.l Five. 

■UE PORTS. The cinque or JweyoxXs, were those in 

gland, which, lying the nearest to France, were the more 

^antly guarded against invasion, and placed under the 

►erintendence of a sp>ccial governor. 

!ER, *. [Fr. chiffre, an anthmetical figure.] Any arith- 

Ucal figure ; but, in general, denoting ; hence the ap- 

lation to a person of no efficiency, °a mere cipher j' it 

means a secret mode of corresponding. 

LE, 8. [L. cirmhis, from circum, around.] A line con- 

led till it ends where it began, having all its parts equi- 

'ant from a commoD centre. 
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Circuit, s, [L. circuiius, from- circum, around and Uus, a 
going, from eo, to go.] Motion around 3 t;omprehensive 
tour 3 space 3 extent. 

CiRCUMAOGERATE, s. [L. circumaggero ; drcumy around, 
and aggero, to heap.] To heap around. 

Circumambient, tu^. [L. circum, around, and ambiens, part. 
of ambi&j to go about.] Going around. 

Circumcise, v. [h. circumcis^tm, sup. of circumcido ; circum, 
around, and ccedo, to cut.] To cut the foreskin. 

Circumference, s. VL.circumferens, part, of circumfero; 
circum, around, and^ro, to carry.] Boundary of a circle 5 
-space inclosed in a circle. 

Circumflex, s. [L. circum, around, Bndjlecto, to bend.] In 
Grammar, an accent serving to note a syllable of an inter- 
mediate sound between acute and grave. It is a kind of 
undulation in the voice, but not used in English. 

Circumfluent, adj. [L. circun^uens, part, of circumfluo; 
circum, around, ondjlua, to flow.] Flowinff around. 

Circumlocution, s. [L. circum, about, and locuius, part, of 
loquor, to speak.] Indirect expression of words. 

Circumnavigate, v. [L. circum, around, and navigate.'] To 
sail around. 

Circumscribe, v. [L. circum, around, and scribo, to "write:] 
To limit, by a real or imagbary circle. 

Circumstance, 5. [L.circumstarUia; circum, about, and 
starts, part, of sto, to stand.] Something relative to a fact 3 
incident 3 condition. 

Circumvallation, s. [L. drcumvaUatus, part, of circumr 
vallo ; circum, around, and vallum, a fence.] A surrounding 
wall. 

Circus, s. [L. circi«,*from circum, around.] An open place, 
or theatre, for equestrian exhibitions, with seats around for 
spectators. 

Citation, *. [L. citatus, part, of cito, to summon.] Act of 
summoning 3 a summons 3 a quotation. 

City, s. [L. dvitas, from civis, a citizen.^ This term cannot 
be strictly defined 3 its application is arbitrary. It is applied 
always *o the capital town 5 and frequently, but not univer- 
sally, to any incorporated town. We may safely apply it to 
places of great importance. 

Claim, v. [L. clama, to call aloud.} To demand as a right. 

Clamor, *. [See Claim.] Vehement outcry. 

Clan, s. [It. clann, or eland, children^ posterity.] A race 3 a 
family 'f a tribe— whence an associaUon of persons under a 

ehJenaiM, 
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>£STiNE, adj. [L. clandestinus ; clam, secretly, and 
no, to design.] Secret ; done in a manner to elude ob- 
Uion. 

iOR; s. [Gr. klange, from klazo, to cry aloud.] A loud, 
. sound. 

s OBSCURE. [L. clams, bright, and obscunu, dusky.] 
it and shade in painting. 

FY, t). [L. clams, clear, and Jio, to be made.] To 
e clear. 

ICAL, adj. [See Classics.] Relating to ancient litera- 
; and to architecture and modem literature of the 
est rank. 

ics, 8. [L. classis, a school-bench — alluding to the seats 
aged in the ancient academies.] Ancient literature of 
irst rank ; modem literature of uncommon merit. 
E, 8. [L. clausu8, part, of claudo, to inclose— meaning, 
a clause is separated by punctuation.] Part of a dis- 
se, or of a sentence. 

CLE, 5. [L. clavictda, a little key or bolt, firom clavis a 
or bolt.] The collar bone. 

JY, 8. [Gr. kleros, lot or portion, inheritance^estate, and 
)ody of those who perform sacred duties.] The body of 

set apart and consecrated by due ordination to the 
ice of God in the christian church ; the body of eccle- 
ics, in distinction from the laymen. 
£, 8. [L. clericus, a clergyman j Gr. klero8, a lot or 
B.] In the dark ages, preceding the revival of letters, 
clergy engrossed every branch of learning, and were 
iliarl^ remarkable for their knowledge of law. The 
lish judges were, therefore, usually created out of the 
3d order, and all the inferior offices were supplied by 
ower clergy 3 which has occasioned their successors to 
leuominated clerks, to this day ; and hence the same 

is given to nearly all persons employed in any sub- 
late olfice that requires a knowledge of writmg or 
•unts. V 

CTERic, 8. [See Climax.] Relating to a period of life 
1 some great change is supposed to befall tne body. 
.TE, 8. [L. clima ; Gr. kiima, from kHno, to change, or 
le.] A space measured from the equator to the poles ; 
rtain temperature or situation, indicating a degree differ- 
rom anoUier. 

x, 8. [Or. kUmax, a ladder.] Gradual ^sceol*) ^ i^ka^ 
a/ Sf^are by which the woras gradually i\«© Wk Vm^t- 

3* 
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Clincal, adj. [Gr..klinOf to lie down.] Relating to a person 

who, from sickness, is compelled to remain in bed. A 

' clinical lecture ' i^ deliverea by a medical professor at the 

bed side. 
Cloud, s. [L. claudo, to shut.] An opaque assemblage in the 

sky. 
Clown, s. [h.colorms, from colo, to till.] A rustic : a coarse, 

ill-bred man '^ one who makes sport at a theatrical entert^- 

ment. 
Coadjutor, s. [L. conj together, and adjutory a helper; ad, 

to, ondjutusy part, of juvo, to help.] An assistant 3 a partner. 
Coagulate, v. [L. coagtdo; con^ together, and ago, to go.] 

To curdle ; to iorce into concretions. 
Coalesce, v. [L. coalesco, to grow together 5 con, together, 

and o/o, to nourish or increase!] To unite. 
Cockney, s. [Fr. coqtdn, idle.] A native of liondon, by way 

of contempt 3 an effeminate, ignorant, despicable citizen. 
Code, s. [L. codex, the ligneous part of a tree 5 by metoimny, 

a book---because books were occasionally made of thm 

boards.] A system of laws or regulations. 
Codicil, s. [See Code.] A supplement to a will. 
Coefficient, adj. [L. con, together, and e^Sjcient.'] Umting 

in action. 
Coeval, adj. [L. cocevus ; con, together, and cemtm, an age.] 

Equally ancient. 
Cogent, adj. [L. cogens, part, ofcogo, to assemble, or com- 
pel ; con, with, and ago, to act.] Powerful 3 convincing. 
Cognition, s. FL. cognUio, from cognosco, to discover or 

understand.] Knowledge; consciousness. 
Cognizance, s. [L. cognosco, to discover.] Judicial notice 3 

judicial authority. 
Cohabitant, s. [L. cohahitans, part, of cohabito ; con, to- 
gether, and habito, to dwell.] An inhabitant of the same 

place. 
Coheir, s. [L. con^ together, and heir.'] One of two or more 

persons who inherits me same estate. 
Cohere, v. [L. cofuereo; con, together, and hosreo, to stick 

fast.] To stick together. 
Cohesion, s. [See Cohere.] Act of cohering 3 union of sitf- 

faces. 
Coif, s. [Fr. coiffe, from couorir, to cover.] A hood j a cap. 

Sir H. Spelman conjectures that coifs were introdoced 

among the clergy, to hide the tonsure of such as were stiH 
tempted to remain in . the seculaT co\»\& a& ^Nocates or 
judges, notwithstanding their pro\nb\\ioii \>^ c«a«n. 
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Coi5; s. [Gr. gOTUOf a corncsr.] A corner ; aijy thing standing 

oat angularly. 
Coincide, v. [L. coincide ; can, together, in, into, and cado, 

to fall.] To meet in the same point ^ to agree. 
Colander, s. [L. colo, to strain.] A strainer. 
Collar, «.. [L. coUum, the neck.^ A band for the neck. 
Collate, v. [L. coUaium, sup. ot confero ; con, together, and 

ftro,\o bring.] To compare one copy or thing with another 

of the same kmd ; to place in an ecclesiastical benefice, by 

the single act of the ordinary^ when patron. 
yOLLATERAL, odj. [L. cou, together, and lattts, a side — that 

is, side by side, remaining together.] Running parallel -, not 

direct 3 equally related. 
k>LLATiON, 8, [See Collate.] Act of collating 3 a species of 

repast. 
^LLEAGUE, «. [L. con, together, and league.] An associate, 

or partner. 
^LLECT, c. [L. collectum, sup. of coUigo ; con, together, 

and lego, to gather.] To gather j to assemble. 
/OLLEGE, s. [See Collect.y A public place of study 3 a state 

assembly. 
k>LLisiON, 8. [L. co//t5io, from coUido; con, together, and 

1(B€Uj, to hurt.] The act of striking together. 
!k)Li.oq,UT, *. [L. colloquium ; con, together, and loquor, to 

speak.] Conversation ; conference. 
>)LON, 8. [Gr. kolon, a member.] A grammatical point (:) ;' 

one of the intestines. 
>)LONT, ». [Gr. ^oZon. a member.] A country planted by a 

Ibreien state ; the people inhabiting, or intending to inhabit, 

the j^antation. 
/OLOSSUS, 8, [Gr. kolo88os. The most celebrated colossal 

statue was that of Apollo, at Rhodes, which was 126 feet 

hish. The natne is derived from knllao, to join stron&^ly 

with cement— alluding to the number of pieces of which it 

was composed.] A hug^ statue. 
:k>LUMN, *. [L. columen, a prop, from colunds, whole, safe.] 

A roimd pillar by which something is supported 5 a body of 

troops, formed mto an oblong 3 a section of a page, when 

cUvictod equaJly by a perpendicular line. 
!^LURES, 8. [Gr. kolouri, from kolouro8, cut short— because 

a pBTi of their circumference lies under the horizon.] Two 

gnat circles, imagined to pass through the poles of the 

worid. one throui^rh the equinoctial, and the other through 

tAe s^iftidaJ points. 

9MJ9, s, [L,eama, the h9.ir : Gr. kumbos. & cave, ot W^sjw 
Sf V 
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place.] An iustniment to separate and adjust tbe hair; 
the crest of a cock 3 the cavities in which bees lodge their 
honey. 

Combine, r. [L.con, together, and bimtSf a couple.] To unite. 

Combustible, fuij. [L. combusttis. part, of condmro; cooj 
with, and uro, to burn.] Susceptible of iguition. 

Comedy, s. [Gr. kome, a village.] An amusing drama. 

Comet, s. [L. cometa^ from coma, hair — referring to its appa- 
rent tail.] A kind of planet. 

Comma, 5. [Gr. komma, a slice, or very small part.] A gram- 
matical point (,) denoting the shortest pause in reading; in 
Music, the ninth part of a tone. 

Command, *. [L. con and tnando,\o intrust with; mandois 
from manus, a hand, and dd, to give— meanmg, to coounit to 
another's power.] Government ; direction. 

Commend, v. [L. commendo ; con, with, and mando, to in- 
trust ] To recommend; to approve. 

CoMMENDAM, 9. [See Commeud.] A church benefice givea 
iu trust. 

CoMMENsi7RATE,-ac^'. [L. con, with, and mensura, a measure.] 
Equal; proportionate. 

Comment, r. [L. commentu^, part, of commimsco, to call to 
mind.] To remark ; to annotate. 

Commerce, ». [L. commercium ; con, iogeiher, and mereor, 
to purchase.] Extensive trade ; intercourse. 

'Commissary, s. [See Commission.] A person who superin- 
tends the supplying of an army with clothing, provisions and 
ammunition. 

Commission, s. [L. commissum; con, with, and ndstUM, part. 
of mitto, to sena.] Act of committing ; authority given. 

Commit, v. [L. committo ; con, with, and mUto, to send.] To 
give in trust ; to perpetrate. 

Committee, s. [See Commit.] Persons chosen by a larger 
number, to consider some busmess and report their opinion. 

Commode, s. [L. commodum, convenience.] A night stool. 

Commodious, adj. [L. commodus; con, with, and modus, doe 
proportion, a measure.] Suitable ; convenient 

Commodity, s. [See Commodious.] Something useful. 

Common, a€^'. [L. communis; con, together, and muttis,9i 
benefit, or right] General ; vulgar. 

Commorient, ob^. [L. commoriens ; con, together, and mth 
riens, part, ofmorior, to die.] ^Dying together; dying at tbe 
game time. 

CoM.MUNiBUS ANNis. [L.] ' On the annual avera|^.' 

Communion, s. [See Common.] Intercourse 3 participation. 
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Community, s. [See Common.] The state of being common ; 
people united into a society, and having a common interest j 
that state which is opposed to individuality of interest. 

Compact, s. [L. con, with, and pactus, part: of paciscor, to 

bargain.] An agreement. 
Companion, s. fL. compago, a joint; con, together, and 

pongo, to fix.] An associate. 
Compare, v. [L. comparo ; con, together, and par, a pair.] 

To judge or estimate, relatively, things which have some 

resemblance, or are of the same nature. 
Compass, s, [L. con, with, and pasms, part, of pando, to 

spread or extend.] Circle ^ round 3 limits ; an instrument 

with which a circle is drawn 5 an instrument whereby mari- 
,' ners steer. 
Compassion, m. [L. con, with, and passus, part, of potior, to 

sufifer.] Pity. 
Ck>MPATiBL£, adf. [L. con, together, and patihilis, from pa- 

Uor, to receive, or suffer to be mixed with.] Suitable ; con- 
sistent 
Compatriot, «. [L. con, together, and patria, a country.] 

One of the same country ; a fellow patriot. 
Compendium, s. [L., from con, together, and pendo, to weigh, 

or deliberate on — meaning, that care was used to admit 

only what was important.] An *abstract 5 an abridgment ; 

a sonimary. 
Competition, *. [L. con, together, and petUio, a desire.] 

Rivalship. 
Compile, *. [L. compilo ; con and pilo, to pull off.] To col- 
lect from the works of others. 
Complain, v. [L. con, and plango, to beat, (meaning the 

breast,) or bewail.] To murmur. 
Complement, 9. £See Complete.] Generally signifies a just 

quantity. ^ 

Complete, adj. [L. completus, part, of compleor ; con, with, 

and pleor, to oe filled.] Perfect j full. 
Complex, adf. [L. compUxus, part, of complector ; con, to- 
gether, and plector, to be folded.] Of many parts j en- 

tanglea. 
Complexion, #. [See Complex.] Appearance, (all the colors, 

or an the circimistances being seen in one view ',) color of 

the face. 
Compliment, «. [See Comply.] A flattering expression of 

cii^ty. 
Comply, v. [Fr. compUer; con, with, and plier, to bend.] To 

acccva with 3 to submit. 
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Compose, v. [L. campositum, sup. ofcompono; con, together, 

and pono, to place.] To put together j to invent j to calm.' 
Composite, aa/. [See .Compose.] Of several kinds. 
Compos mentis. [L.] Of soiuid and Composed mind. 
Compost, s. [See Compose.] A mixture lor manure. 
Compound, v. [See Compose.] To mix j to combine. 
Comprehend, v. [L. comprehendo ; con, together, and prendo, 

to lay hold on.] To include ; to understand. 
Comprise, v. [See Comprehend.] To contain. 
Comptroller, «. [Fr. compte, an account, and rolle, a list.] 

A director ; a supervisor. 
Compunction, 9. [L. punctns, part, oipungo, to prick.] Un- 
easiness of conscience. 
Compute, r. [L. computo; con, together, and puto, to con- * 

sider.] To calculate. 
Concatenation, *. (L. con, together, and catena, a chain.] 

A series of links ; unmterrupted succession. 
Concave, adj. {L.concavus,itGmcaxiea, a cave.] Hollow; 

opposed to convex. 
Conceit, s. [L. conceptus, part, of concipio, to conceive.] 

Thought ; opinion ; pride. 
Conceive, v. [L. conctpio; cen, with, and capio, to take.] 

To form in the mind j to comprehena ; to think ; to become 

pregnant. 
Concentrate, v. [L. con, together, and centrum, the centre.] 

To bring towards the centre 5 to bring together. 
Conception, s. [See Conceive.] Act of conceivuig ; thing 

conceived; idea; knowledge; state of becoming pregnant. 
Concern, s. [L. con, with, and cemo, to see.] Busmess ; 

participation ; regard. 
CoNCHOLOGY, s. [L. coucha, a shell fish, or shell, and Gr. 

lo^os, a word.] A description of shell fish, or of shells ; the 

science which treats of shell-fish. 
Conclave, s. [L. con, with, and clams, a key.] A close 

assembly. 
Concord, s. [L. concordfa; con, together, and cordia, pi. of 

cor, the heart.] Agreement. 
Concrete, s. [L. concretus, part, of concresco, to be joined 

together.] A substance formed by the union of dry par- 
ticles. 
Concussion, s. \h. concussio ; con, together, and quasnw, 

part, of quaiiOf to shake or jolt.] Sudden and great agitation. 
Condemn, v. [L. condemno; con, with, and damnum, loss or 

damage.] To pronounce guilty $ to censure ^ to declare 

unfit for use. 
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DENSK, V. [L. condenso; coiij together, and denseo, to 
I thicken.] To make closer. 

«DiON, aa/. [L. condi^nns ; con, w'lih, am\ dignuSf worthy, 
I.] Siutablc; descrvctl. 

NDiTiON, s. [L. conditio, from condo, to build.] Slipula- 
.ion ; stale. 
iNE; 8. [Gr. konos, the seed of the pine, or a cone.] A solid 

body, haviug a circular base, and declining regularly to a 
point. 

ONFABULATiON, 8. [L. coTi/txhidatio ; con, together, and 

fabubi, a diflCfHirsc.l Conversation. 
/ONFECTiONER, 8. [L. confectio, a preparation ; con, together, 

BnA facia, to oiake^ A maker of sweetmeats. 
Confederate, 8. [L. con, loffclher, and faederatus, allied, 

^mfoedu8, a league.^ An ally ', an associate. 
Confine^ t?. [L. con, with, andjim8, a boundary.] To limit j 

to imprison. 
Confines, ». [L. con^, a place adjoining; con, together, 

and^/Fm«, a boundary.] Borders. 
Confiscate, v. [L. con/ucor, from Jiscus, a public money 

Im^.] To seize for public use. 
Conflagration, *. [L. con, together, and fiagro, to burn.] 

An extensive fire. 
Confluence, #. fL. eor^tuns, part, oiconjluo ; con, together, 

,/Cmo, to flow.] Meeting of streams. 
Confound, v. [Ij. con/undo ; con, together, and fumlo, to 

pour.] To perplex, or amaze. 
Confront, n. [L. con, together, and froms, the forehead, or 

front.] To bring face to face. 
Confute, r. [h.con/ido; con and ^u^o, to argue.] To con- 
vict of error or falsehood. 
Congeal, v. [L. congelo, from gelu, ice.] To become solid, 

as ice. 
Conge d'elire. [Fr.] ' A license to elect.' In England, it 

■ignifiet the king's permission to a dean and chapter to 

choose a bishop. 
Congenial, adj. [L. con, with, and genua, a sort.] Of the 

same kind ; agreeable. . 

Conglomerate, v. [L. conglame.ro; con and glomus, a ball 

of thrMMl.] To become round. 
Conglutinate, v. [L. congbxtino, from gluten, glue.] To 

cement. 
COVOBATITLATE, V. [L. conglotulor ; con, with, and ^ratus, 

tfmdiftd*] To rejoice with a person on account of his good 

■Bftmia* 
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Congregation, s, [L. congregcUio ; con, together, BnAgr^- 
gis, gen. of grex^ a flock.] A collection ; a religious aS' 
sembly. 

Congress, «. [I*, congressio, from congredior ; con, together, 
and gradiorf to go, from gradxAS, a step.] A meeting; a 
national assembly. 

Conjugate, v. [L. conjvgo ; con^ together, and jftg-o, to join.] 
To decline a verb through its variations, and v^itn a nomina- 
tive prefixed, so that the yerb shall agree with the nomina- 
tive in number and person. 

Conjunction, s. [L. conjunctiOj from conjungo ; con, to- 
gether, dJidjungo, to join.] Act of conjoinmg ; a connector 
of words. 

Connive, V. [L. cormiveo, to wink.] To 8ud, by pretending 
ignorance of another's design. 

Connoisseur, s. [Fr., from L. cognosco, to know.] A judge, 
or critic. 

Connubial, adj. [L. conrmbiaUs ; con, together, and nubo, to 
cover, or marry. Among the Romans it was customary for 
the bride to wear a veil!\ Nuptial ; matrimonial. 

CoNOiDE, 8. [Gr. konos, a cone, and oidos, form.] A figure 
resembling a cone. 

Conquest, s. [L. con, with, or together, wad qucesiiut, part, 
of quoRro, to seek.] What is now called purchase, ihe feu- 
dists called conquest — ^both signifying, in law, any means of 
acquiring an estate out of the common course of inheritance : 
hence, the term was afterwards used to denote the act of 
subduing, or placing in subjection. 

Consanguinity, s. TL. consanguimtas ; con, together, and 
scmgttis, blood.] Relation by bjood. 

Conscience, s. [L. vonscientia ; con, with, and scient, part, 
of scio, to know.] Self-knowledge ; moral feeling. 

Consecutive, adj. [L. con, together, and secutus, part, of 
seqnor, to follow.] Uninterrupted. 

CoNSEQ,UENCE, s. [L. consequentta, from consequens, follow- 
ing, or ensuing. This word is often improperly used for 
importance — a person of consequence, instead of a person 
of importance.] Effect 3 that which follows from any cause. 

Conservator, s. [L. conservator; con, to^gether, and serto, 
to keep.] A preserver of the public happmess. 

Conservatory, s. [See Conservator.] A place for boldiDg 

delicate things. 
Consign, v. [L. consigno ; con, wiAh, and stgno, to mafk.} 
To assign, or intrust. 
Consist, v. [L. consisto ; con, ioge\5aeT,«nA sv8to,VQ\%«ifiJ\ 
To agree (/o/Jowed by wUh ;) \a Y)e couXshmA. 
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NCE, 8. [L. consistensy part, of consisto; con, \o- 
ind gistOf to be set.] State with respect to material 
i', substance; agreement. 

iiiAL', adj. [L. consisto, to remain in one plac^— 
ot circuitous, as some of the common law courts.] 
to an ecclesiastical court. 

ATE, V. ^L. con, together, and solidus, firm.] To 
01 ; to unite. 

T, adj. [L. consonans, part, of consono ; con, with, 
, to sound.] According with. 
T, s. [See the adjective.] A letter, such as b, c, d, 
i of which cannot be articulated without the aid of a 
lerefore, sounded with another letter. • 
8. [L. con, together, and sors, a lot.] A wife 3 a 
on. 

. V. [L. conspiro; con, together, . and 8piro, to 
I To plot ; to join. 

E, 8. [L. comes, an attendant or companion, and 
fi^en. of stahvlum,) of the stable.] This officer was 
i, because his duty was to regulate all matters of 
, tilts, tournaments and feats of arms that were per- 
»n horseback. 

', adj. [L. constans ; con, with, and stans, part, of 
and.] Perpetual ; continent-; assiduous. 
•ATioN, s. [L. con, together, and stellcB, pi. ofttella, 
A cluster of stars. 

TE, r. [L. constwo; con, together, and stipo, to 
To thicken ; to malce costive. 
ENT, 8. [See Constitute] A necessary part; one 
oints. 

TE, 17. [L. constituo ; con, together, and statue, to 
, from sto, to stand.] To form ; to appoint. 
TioN, s. [Sec Constitute.] The act or constituting ; 
ed form of government ; frame. 
T, V. [L. corwfrwcftM, part of construo; con, to- 
ind stnto, to pile up.] To frame ; to build ; to fonn 
ind. 

:tion, 8. [See Construct.] The act of constructing; 
;; grammatical, logical or mathematical arrange- 

c, V. [L. construo ; con, together, and gtruo, to ar- 

To explain ; to interpret. 

. [L. consul, from consulo, to advise, or provide for.] 

$8 of Dublic of&cer. 

V. [L. consuliOj freq. of consulo; c<m,\ofek^t)«D.^ 
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salio, to leap^signifying to run or act in accordance.] T 

deliberate together ; to ask advice of j to search intO; o 

examine, as, to consult an author. 
Consume, v. [h. consumo ; con, with, and jwmo, to take.] T( 

spend 3 to destroy. 
Consummate, v. [L. consummo, from summus, the top.] T( 

complete. 
Consumption, s. [See Consume.] The act of consuming. 

wasting j state of being consumed. 
Contact, s. [L. contactus, part, of contingo ; con, together 

and tango, to touch.] Touch 5 junction. 
Contagion, s. [See Contact.] Infection, from contact. 
Contaminate, v. [L. coiUamirw, to mix one thing with an 

other.] To corrupt. 
Contemplate, v. [L. corUemplor, from templum, a recess." 

To study. 
Contemporary, adj. [L. con, together, and iemporis, gen 

of tempus, time.] Existing at the same time. 
Context, *. [L. contextus, woven together.] General con 

nexion or body of a discourse. 
Contiguous, adj. [See Contact.] Meeting, so as to touch. 
Continence, s. [See Continent.] Self-rcslraint ; chastity. 
Continent, aJdj. [L. continens, part, of contineo; con, to 

gether, and teneo, to hold.] Unchanffeable j chaste. 
Continent, s. [See the atyective.] A vast tract of land. 
Continue, v. [L. contirmo; con, together, and teneo, to hold. 

To remain j to extend ; to protract. 
Continuity, s. [See Continue.] Uninterrupted connexion 

cohesion. 
Contract, u. [L. contractum, sup. of contraJio ; con, togetbei 

and traho, to draw.] To draw together 5 to lessen in exteni 

to bargain. 
Contradict, v. [L. contradictum, sup. of contradico; contn 

against, and dico, to speak.] To deny, or oppose verbally 
Contrary, a^. [L. contrarius, from contra, against, or o{ 

posite to.] Opposite ; adverse. 
Contrast, s. [L. contra, opposite to.] Opposition, in fom 

colors, &.C. 
Contra vallation, *. [L. contra, against, and vailum, 

defence.] A defence erected parallel with another. 
Contravene, v. [L. contravenio ; rcmfra, against, and vent 

to come.] To oppose 5 to obstruct ; to bame. 
Control, s. [Ft. controle ; contre, against, and rolU, a list- 
meaning, a document capable of (uscovering the errors < 

an account.] Restraint ; check. 
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; contra, againal 



iQ5weLi.) Contempt ; reproafb. 
Co^TDfliow, J. llt^ cOjHvino ; cma, IDgeiner, aiia tMjwj, iian. oi 

tasda, lo beag BroicB. 
CoffVALKacENT, flrf/. [L. rfffnToifffcf lu, pa It, pfcDWa/Mro, la 

grow fllrtin|r, from I'suc, to be ^tle.] fuHMiverin^ strength. 
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(tenvESciX, Ti. [1. cBmerfo: cim, logelfaer, and tiirgo, to 

incliae.] To tend lowBrda one poiol. 
CoarsRStHT, ad/. [See Convene. By ihii ipccics of eon- 

versation Ibinga are personilicd.] Acquainted with, in rdo- 

Co»»EBSE,v, [L. conwrjor; wm, togeihar, aadvtno, lo turn 

often.] To talk logelher. 
Ci>KTCR9E, ». [Bee Conven.] A lemi in geometry jmd logic, 

■igntfying oppoailiop. 
CoNVEK-c, u. [L, converto: eon, wilb, ond certo, lo tun.] To 
' iJiange; lo appropriate. 
CoMfET, V. [L.comxhe; can, wilh, and cefco, lo carry.] To 




■I Ag 

iolcnily into dikonlcr. 
BBiati, from coauo, lo boil.] One who 
food for Ifae tabic. 
; [L. con, together, and operete.] To I 
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COPIOUS; adj. [L. copiosus, from eopia^ plenty.] Plentiful. 
CoPULA; s. [See Couple.] In Logic , signifies the word whicb 

unites the subject and predicate of a proposition. 
Copulative, adj. [See Couple.] A term in grammar and 

logic. 
Copy, s. [L. copiOf fulness-^4>ecause a copy contains the 

whole matter or form of the original.] Exact resemblance. 
Coquet, *. [Fr. coquette, from queter, to search.] A female 

who assiduously endeavors to gain admirers. 
Coram Noir JUDicE. [L.] 'Before one who is not a judge. 

Before an improper tribunal. 
Cordial, s. [See Core.] A stimulatmg or comforting medi- 
cine. 
Cordial, adf. [See Core.] Sincere 5 comforting ; friendly. 
CoRDoif, ». [Fr. cordon, a string.] An extensive line of sol 

diers to prevent communication between different places: 
Core, s. [L. cor, the heart.] The inner part, generally 

vegetables. 
Cornea, s. [L., from comu, a horn.] The homy coat of tb( 

eye. 
Cornucopia, s. [L., from comUf a horn, and copia, abun 

dance.] A heathenish fiction, referring to the horn said U 

have been broken off from Acnelous by Hercules. 
CoRNUTED, adj. [L. comutus, from cornuy a horn.] Homed 
Corollary, s. [L. corolla, a little crown — meaning, figura 

tively, that which crowns or finishes the whole.] Condo 

sion 'j surplus of a train of reasoning. 
Coronation, s. [L. corona, a crown.] The act of crowning 
Coroner, *. [See Coronation.] An officer whose chief dutj 

is to inquire, on the part of a sovereign or state, how an] 

violent or accidental death was caused. 
Coronet, *. [L. corona, a crown, through the Italian dim 

coroneita.'] The crown of a nobleman. 
Corporal, adj. [L. corporcUis, from corpus,jBi body, or anj 

substance.] Relating to the body. 
Corporation, *. [See Corps.] A chartered company; per 

sons embodied. 
Corporeal, adj. [See Corporal.] Having a bodyj w 

spiritual.^ 
Corps, ». [L. corptw, a body.] A body of solcQers ; a profes- 
sional body< 
Corps diplomatique. [Fr.] The diplomatic body. 
Corpse, s. [See Corps.] A cfead human body. 
Corpulent, adf. [L. corpidenhu ; corpus, the body, vof. 

lentus, heavy.] Large in flesh. 
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CLE; s. [L. eorpusculum, a small body, dim. oTcorptw, 

y,] A particle of matter. 

;poND, V. [hi con, together, and respondeo, to answer.] 

mmunicate by alternate letters ; to fit. 

)E, V. [L. corrodo, to gnaw.] To consume slowly. 

s. [See Corps.] A term used by poets to denote a 

buman body. 

ANT, adj, [L. coruscans, part.- of corusco, to glitter.] 

ic, adj, [Gr. kosmetixgs, from kosmoSf to adorn.] 

ifymg. 

ONT, s. [Gr. kosmos, the world, and gone, generation.] 

ormation of the world. 

GOT, s. [Gr. kosnwSf the world,' and logos, a word or 

ption.] The science of the general system of the 

• 

OLITE, s. [Gr. kosmos, the world, and poUtes, a citi- 

A citizen of the world. 

:e, *. [Fr.] In Painting, the different cu^ms of times 
laces, with which a painter must conform, with regard 
!SS, &c. 

iiiNous, adf. [L. eon, together, and terminus, a boun- 
3r limit.] Terminating at the same point ; ending at 
jne time ; having a common boundary. 
ON, s. [Fr., meaning, originally a petticoat j that part 

di«ss bein^ in the dance occ^ionsuly extended by the 
.] A species, of dance. 

s. [Fr. couche, a bed.] A seat for repose ; a bed 
LNT, adj. [Fr. couchant, part, otcouefier, to lie down.] 
Lting ', couching. 
ILLOR, s. [See Consult^ An adviser. 

V. [See Compute.] To number ; to reckon ; to im- 
>r charge 3 to depend on. 

s. [L. comes-, a companion. This title was first used 
''German empire, because they were attendants of the 
I One of a certain rank of nobility on the continent of 

SNANCE, s. [L. eon, together, and ienens, part.of feneo, 
Id, or remain — ^meaning, that all the features are con- 
ated in one view.] FoTm of the face ; patronage. 
SR, adj. [L. contra J againSt.] Opposite ; contrary. 
£RF£iT, s. [Fr. conir^ont, pari, of contre/aire; centre, 
st, and^'re, to make.] A deceitful imitation. 
ER8I69. V. [See Counter and Sign.] To siga ftddi- 
ly, as secretary or clerk. 
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Countervail, v. [L. contra, against; and valeo, to be 

To oppose with an equal degree of power. 
County, s. [See Count J That division of a country, foi 

placed under the jurisdiction of a count, now call 

England, a sheriff. 
Coup de grace. fFr.] * A stroke of mercy.' The 

which terminated the sufferings of those who had been t 

on the wheel. 
Coup de main. [Fr.] ' A blow of the haud.' A bol 

sudden enterprise. 
Coup d'essai. [Ft.'] * A first essay.' First cxperimei 
Coup d'ceil. [Ft.] 'A stroke of the eye.' The entire 

suddenly taken. 
Coup de solkil. [Fr.] ' A stroke of* the sun.' An 

done to the head by exposure to the sun. 
Couple, «. [L. copula, Irom coptUo, to join ; con, tog 

and pulsus, part. ofpeUo, to drive.] A means of joinii 

things 3 two j a male and his female. 
Courier, s. [L. curro, to run.] A messenger. 
Course, s. [L. cursus, a race, from curro, to run.] ] 

progress; way. 
Courteous, adj. [Fr. courtois, from cour, a court.] h 

the refined msuiners of a court ; polite. 
Cousin, s. [L. consan^ineus ; con, together, and sa 

blood J see German.] Any one collaterally related, 

remotely than a brother or a sister. 
Cove, s. [Fr. cove, a pigeon hole, from couver, to be hi< 

A recess ; a circular bay. 
Covenant, s. [L. con, together, and vemo, to com< 

contract. 
Covert, s. [Fr. couvert, shelter, from couver, to lurk 

shelter ; a hiding place. 
Covert, adj. [See the noun.] Sheltered ; having the 

privileges of a married woman. 
Coverture, s. [See Feme Covert.] In Lmvo, the con 

of a woman dunng her marriage. 
Covet, s. [Fr. couvee, from couver, to brood or sit oe 

brood of partridges. 
Crazt, adj. [Fr. ecraze, part, ofecraser, to break into pi« 

Shattered ^ mentally deranged. 
Create, v. [L. creatus, part of cr«o, to make.] To origi 

to make. 
Creature,. «. [See Create.] Thing created. 
Cbxdxiice, 8, [L. credeiUf part. cS credo, to believe.] S 

credit 
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ENDA, s, [L.] Things to be believed ; articles of reli- 
IS faith. 

IT, « [L. creditusy part, of credo, to believe.] Belief; 
I ; respectability ; allowaDce. 

iTOR, 8. [See Credit.] One to whom another is in- 
ed. 

ULiTT, 5. [See Credit.] Incautious belief. 
D, 8. [L. credo, I believe, which is the first word in the 
itles' creed.] Form of belief. 

:ent, cuif. [L. crescens, part, of cresco, to increase.] 
easing} growing. 

;ent, 8. [See the adjective.] A resemblance of the 
n, when apparently increasing. 

', 8. [L. crista, a tuA or plume.] A plume of feathers > 
•m in heraldry ; curve of a horse's neck. 
NAL, adj. [L. mmen, a crime] Faulty 5 chargeable 
a crime, 

5, 8. [Gr. krisis, from krino, to judge — because the 
ptoms nave become more evident, and an opinion is the 
i easily formed.] The height, or turn or a disease f 
ral time. 

RiON, 8. [Gr. krUerion, from krite8, a judge.] A mark 
'hich airy tnin^ is judged of; a sign. 
:, 8. [Gr. kntiko8, from krites, a judge.]. One who is^ 
of examining and observing. 
ER, *. [I-., crux, a cross] A bishop's siatT. 
BLE, 8. [Gr. chruso8, fold — alluding to its use in melt-- 
liis metal.] A chemist's meltypg pot. 
FIX, «. [L. crucifixus : crucis, gen. of crux, a cross,. 
^ixus, fastened J A representation of Christ's dea,th. 
FORM, adj. [L. crux, a cross, and forma, form.] In 
nyj consisting of four equal petals disposed in the form 
:ross. 

, adj. JL. crudu8, raw.] Unfinished ; impure 5 unripe.- 
, adj. [L. crudelis, from crudus, raw, rougn, untutored.} 
arous ; inhuman ; delighting to hurt others. 
!, 8. [L. crux, a cross. The first cruisers displayed the 
, and plundered only infidels.] A sea adventure ; & 
ge in search of plunder. 
L, adj. [L. cruris, gen. of crusj a Jeg.J Belonging to- 

!g. 

DE, 8. [See Cruise.] An expedition against infidels ; 
3 stamped with a cross. 

iCEODS. adj, [L. crtutahu, from crusta, a crust.J 
red ^th a sbeU, in jointS;— not with ona contiiuied^ 
4 
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aninteiTapted shell. A lobster is crastaceoas^ an oftier, 

testaceous. 
Ckyptooraphy, 8. [Or. krttpto, to hide, sad'graphOf to 

write.] The science of writing secret characters'; ciphers. 
Cryptogam I A. s. [6r. kripto, concealed, and games j mar- 

riage.] In Botany, a class including those plants in^Kwe 

stamens and pistils are not distinctly visible. 
Crystal, «. {Gr. fcrustalloSf ice.] A hard, transparent, color- 
less body. 
CuB^:, s. [Gr. kuboSf a die, snch as that used in gambling.} 

A regular, solid body, having six square and e<]ua] skies, 

and ul its comers right angles : hence, the arithmetical tenn, 

cube root. 
Cubit, s. [L. cubitum, from cubiiuSf an elbowj An ancient 

measure, equal to the length of a man's arm from the elbow 

to the extremity of the fingers ; about eighteen inches. 
Cui BONO? [Lj 'To what good' will it tend? What advan- 
tage will result? 
Cui malo? [L.] < To what evil' will it tend? What mischief 

will result ? 
Culinary, adj. VL. cvlinay a kitchen.] Relating to a kitcheo. 
Culm, s. [L. cmrnusy a stalk or stem.J In Botany, the stalk 

or stem of corn and grasses, usually jointed and hollow, 

supporting the leaved and fructification. 
Culpable, adj. [L. adpabUis, from culpa, a fault.] Blam- 

able; criminal. 
Culprit, ». [L. ctdpa. a fault.] One accused. 
. Cultivatx, v. [L. cumhn, sup. of co^,to till.] To improve; 

to till. 
Cum multis aliis. [L.^ With man3r other persons or thinci. 
Cupidity, a. [L. cupidttas, firom cupio, to desire.] Unlawnd 

or unreasonable desire. 
Cupreous, adj. [L. cupreus, from cuprum, copper.] Paitak* 

ing of copper. 
Curate,^ s. [L. curator, from cura, care.] A clerg3nnan pud 

to officiate for a superior. 
Curator, s. [See Curate.] A superintendent. 
Curb, v. JTr. eourbir, to bend.] To restrain j to check. 
Cure, v. \h. euro, from cura, care.] To heal 3 to pr^wiefar 

keeping. 
CuRFBWy 9, FFr. couorezfeu, cover the fire.] A signal 

in England by the Normans at a certain hour in the < 

iR^ien every housekeeper must extinguish his light. 
CvRRXHT, cu^. [L. eurreiu, part, of eurrOf to ron.] 

haOkODft to aootber; ciireulatiBg. 
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Cdrrent, «. [See the adjective.] A stream. 

Cdrrente calamo. [L.] * With a running pen/ Applied 
to works written with mieney and expedition. 

Cursory, adj. [L. cursoriuSf from curso, to run forwards and 
backwards; freq. of curro, to run.] Hasty. 

Curtail, v, [Ft. courtty slK>rt, and tailUr, to cut.] To cut 
short 3 to diminish in length ; to lessen. 

Curye, v. [L. curvOf to l^nd.] To bend. 

CuRYET, V. [See Curve.] To leap j to play as a horse. 

Curyilinear, oiif. [L. curmSf bent, and Lima, a line.] Re- 
lating to a curved line. 

Cuspidate, adj. [L. cuspidaiugy from cuspU, a point.] Hav- 
ing' a sharp end, like the point of a spear. 

Custody, s. [JL. ctutod^j from cuttosy a keeper.] Charge ; 
confinement. 

CusTOS ROTULORUM. [L.] An officer who has the custody 
of the county records. 

Cutaneous, adj. [L. cutiSf the skin.] Relating or belonging 
to the skin. 

Cuticle, «. [L. cuticula. dim. of cutis, the skin.] The outer- 
most covering of the Dody 3 that very tender skin which 
rises in a blister. 

Cutler, *. [L. cutter, a knife.] One who makes, repairs, or 
sells knives. 

Cycle, *. [L. kuklos, a circle.] A circle ; a revolution of time. 

Cycloid, «. [Gr.kuklceides; kuklos, a circle, and eidos, a 
shape.] A species of geometrical curve. 

Cyclopedia, s. [Gr. miklos, a circle, and paideia, instruc- 
tion.] A book wnich treats of all the sciences. 

Cyclops, s. [Gr. kuklops ; kuklos, a circle, and ops, an eye.] 
A fabl^ race of men, of gigantic stature, who inhabited the 
western part of SiciW, and were said to have only one eye, 
in the middle of the forehead. 

Cyohet, #. [L. ofcnus or cygnus, a swan.] A young swan. 

Cylinder, #. [Gr. kuUndreo, to roll.] A body having two 
flat surfaces and one circular. 

Cylihdroide, s. [Cylinder, and Gr. oidos, form.] That 
which in form resembles a cylinder. 

Cymbal, «.. [Gr. kumbos, a cavity.] A species of musical 
instrument. 

Cynic, s, [Gr. hirdkos, from hum, a dog.] A follower of 
Diogenes $ a disagreeable, snarling fellow. 
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DACTYLE, *. [Gr. daktulos, a fin^r — alluding to the jointt 

of a finger.] A poetical foot, consisting of one long and two 

short syllaoles. 
Dandelion, s. [Fr. dent de lion, tooth of the lion— from the 

resemblance of the leaves of this plant to lions' teeth.] A 

well known plant. 
Data, pi. of Datum, s. [L. datus, part, of do, to give.] Things 

given, or premises, as grounds of argimient. 
Date, *. [See Data.] Period of time when an action is per- 
formed, or when an evenf happened. 
Dative, adj. [See Data.] A case in grammar, denotbgto 

whom given. 
Daunt, v. [L. donato, to tame.] To intimidate. 
Deacon, s. [Gr. diakoneOf to minister.] Ooe of a certain 

order in the churchy 
Dean, s. [Gr. deka, ten— because a dean was originally 

placed over ten prebendaries.] One of a certain onier vi 

the Episcopal church. 
Debark, v. [Fr. debarquer; de, from, and barque, a boat] 

To come on shore. 
Debate, v. [L. de, concerning, and batuo, to combat.] To 

dispute 5 to deliberate. 
Debenture, *. [L. debeo, to owe.] Written evidence of a 

debt, signed on account of a state or public company. 
Debility, s. [L. debUitas; de, from, and habilitas, ability.] 

Weakness ; feebleness. 
Debit, s. [L. debitus, part, of debeo, to owe.] The ddl>tor 

side of an account, or an item placed at the debtor side. 
Debt, s. [L. debitum, from debeo, to owe.] Something dne. 
Debut, *. [Fr.] * First appearance '—on the stage, in pubKe 

life, &c. 3 commencement or opening of a discourse, or say 

design. 
Decade, s. [Gr. deka, ten.] The sum often. 
Decagon, s. [Gr. deka, ten, and gonia, an angle.] In 6^ 

ometry, a polygon, or figure of ten sides and ten angles. 
Decagynia, s. [Gr. deka, ten, and t^une, a female.] In Bf^ 

any, an order including plants having ten pistils. 
Decalogue, s. [Gr. dekalogos ; deka, ten, and logos, a word.] 

The ten commandments. 
Decalyate, v. [L. calvus, bald.] To make bald. 
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Dkcamp, v. [Tr. deeamper ; «{?, from, and camp, a camp.] 

To go from the site of a camp ; to depart. 
Dkcakdbja, ». [Gr. deka, ten, and aner^ a male.] In Botany, 

a class Including plants havinr ten stamens. 
DECAPITATE; V. [L. decapUo ; ae, from, and caput, the head.] 

To behead. 
Decay, v. [L. decado; de, from, and cado, to fall.] To lose 

excellence ; to impair; to rot. 
Decedent, s. [L. deeedens, part, of decedo, to depart.] In 

LmOf one who nas died. 
Deceit, s. [L. deceptiOf from deceptus^ part, of decipio ; de, 

from, and capio. to take.] Fraud ; artince. 
Deckmbkr. «. [L. December; decimus, tenth, ab, from, and 

imber, a shower of rain or snow— relating to the equinoctial 

storm in March.] The twelfth month, but formerly Uie tenth, 

when the year began in March. 
Decemyirate, s, [h. decemviratus ; decern, ten, and viri, 

men.] The office of the ten goYeroors of Rome. 
Decennary, s. [L. (i^cem, ten.] A civil diYision, comprising, 

by a law of Alfred, ten freeholders and their families. 
Deception, #. [See Deceit. This word conveys a less 

immoral meaning than deceit^ though it is derived from the 

same word/] The act of deceiving. 
Decide, v. fL. decide ; de, from, and ccsdo, to cut.] To con- 
clude ', to determine. 
Deciduous, adj, [h. decidttus, from decido; de, from, and 

cado, to fail.] Losing the foliage at the end of a season. 
Decimal, adf.Jh. decern, ten.] Numbered by ten. 
Declaim, «. [L. declamo; de, concemmg, and elamo, to call 

out.] To harangue ; to speak to the passions. 
Declare, v. (t,. declaro; de, concerning, and claro, to 

brighten.] To publish : to assert. 
Declension, ». fSee Decline.] Act of declining; declina- 
tion 3 decay ; inflexion of nouns. 
Decline, v. [L. decHno; de, from, and clino, to bend.] To 

bend from ; to refuse ; to decay. 
Declivity, *. FL. decliviUu ; 'de, from, and clivus, a slope.] 

Inclination, reckoned downwards ; gradual descent. 
Decoction, #. [L. decoctum, from decoquo ; de, from, and 

eoquo, to boil.] Act of boiling any thing to extract its vir- 
tues ; an extract by boiling. 
Decompose, v. [L. de, from, and compose.] To separate ; 

to cBstarb ; to dissolve. 
Decorum, ». [L., from decor, decency.] Propriety ; decency. 
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Decrease^ v. [L. decre»eo ; de, from, and ereseo, to grow.] 

I'o diminish : to grow less. 
Decree, v. [L. decretumf sup. of decemo ; de, concenung 

and cemo, to see, or judge.] To enaet ; to resolfe. 
Decrepit, adj. [h. decrepittu ; de and crepo, to creak oi 

jingle.] Infirm : wasted and worn out with age. 
Deduce, v. [L.aeduco; de^ from, and duco, to draw or bring.' 

To draw, in a connected series : to infer. 
Deduct, v. (L. deductuntf sup. oideduco ; de, from, and dueo 

to draw.] To subtract ; to take away. 
Deed, s. [L. tUdi, I have given, from do, to give.] Writtei 

evidence of any legal act 3 action ; exploit : reality. 
Deface, v. [L. de, from, and j^e.f To disngure ; to erase. 
De FACTO. [L. See De Jure.] 'From the lact.' 
Defeasance, s. [Fr. ; see Defeasible.] Act of annulling i 

contract ; the written instrument in which the defeasance i 

contained. 
Defeasible, adi. [L. de, from, and facio, to make.] Sub 

ject to be annulled or abrogated. 
Defeat, *. [L. de, from, aim/acio, to make] Overthrow. 
Defect, s. [L. defectusj part, ofde^cio; de, from, and/MU 

to make.] Absence of something necessary ; imperfection. 
Defend, v. [L defendo ; de, from, and fenao, to guard.] T 

protect ; to vindicate. 
Defer, v. [L. differo ; de, from, and/ero, to carry.] To jw 

off; to delay. 
Define, v. (h.de/inio: de, concerninSf and ^finis, a bound 

ary.] To describe precisely ; to explain. 
Definite, adj\ [See Define.] Limited ; certain ; exact. 
Deflection, s. [L. deftexus, part, ofde/lecto; de, from, am 

fiectOy to bend.] Deviation. 
Defluxion, s. [L. dejluxw : dejluxus, part, of d0uo ; di 

from, and ^uo, to flow.] In Medicine, the flow of humor 

downwards. 
Defraud, v. [L. dzfraajdo, from fraus, deceit.] To cheat 
Degenerate, v. [L. degenero ; de, from, and genusy a ra<»- 

that is, to fall from its own kind.] To become inferior to a 

progenitor. 
Degrade, v, [L. de, from, and gradus, a step or degree] 

To lower in rank -. to disgrace. 
Degree, s. [See Degrade.] Rdative situation ', rank ; met' 

sure; quality. 
Deign, v. [L. dignor, from dignus, worthy.] Tq thiink W^ 

thy ; to vouchsafe. 
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» 
Dei gratia. rL.I ' By the grace of God : ' — an addition 

sometimes made by kings to their titles. 
Deist, s. [L. Deus, God.] One who believes in God, but not 

in the christian doctrines. 
Deitt, s. [L. Deus, God.] God ; also a heathen ^od. 
De jure. [L.] * From the law j' by law. A king is said to 

be such de facto, when in possession of the throne, however 

obtained, and dejure, when he has the hereditary right. 
Dkle, v. [L. imp.of rfc/co, to blot out.] To erase j to blot out. 
Delegate, v. [L.delego; de, from, and lego, to intrust.] To 

depute for a special purpose. 
Deliberate, v. [h.delibero; rftf, concerning, and libra, a 

balance.] To wei^ in the mind ; to consider. 
Delicate, adf. [See Delight.] Pleasing ; soft 5 weak. 
Delight, ». [L. delecto ; de, from, and lacto, to allure.] To 

please highly. 
Delineate, v. [L. delineo; de, concerning, and linea, a line.] 

To draw the lines of any thing ; to describe. 
Deliq,uesce, v. [L. deliquesco, from deliqueo, to melt.] To 

become fluid. 
Delirium, s. [L. delirio, to wander in mind ; de, from, and 

Hro, to make balks in ploughing — that is, to err, wander or 

miss.] A state in which the ideas of a person are wild, 

irreeular and unconnected, or do not correspond with the 

tnitn, or with external objects. 
Deliver, v. [L. de, from, and libero, to free.] To release ; 

to relate ; to assi^. 
Delta, s. A portion of land in the form of a triangle — so 

called from its resemblance to the Greek letter delta. 
Deltoid, s. [Gr. delta, and eidos, shape.] A term applied to 

a triangular muscle for raising the arm. 
Deluge, s. [L. diluvium, from diluo, to wash away.] An 

immense, overwhelming flood. 
Demagogue, ». [Gr. aemagogos; demos, the people, and 

as^voSf a leader.] A leader of the rabble. 
Demesne, s. [Old Fr, from the h. ilominus,^ lord.'] That 

part of an estate which is occupied by the lord himself. 
Democracy, s. [Gr. demokratia ; demos, the people, and 

krateomai, to govern.] Government bj' the people. 
Demolish, v. [L. demolior ; de, from, and moles, a heap.] 

To throw down ; to destroy. 
Demon, *. [Gr. daimon, a spirit, from daio, to know.] A spirit, 

either gocicl or bad ; a devil. 
Demonstrate, v. [L. dem^nstro ; de, concerning, and trwn- 

Hro, to show.] To prove with the highest degree of certainty. 

4f 
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Demur, v. [L. demoroTf to stop.] To delay a process in law 

by some technical objection. 
Demurrage, s. [See Demur] Allowance by a merctiant for 

the detention of a ship beyond the time appointed. 
Dkndrology, s. [Gr. dendron, a tree, and7og-o«, a discourse.*] 

Natural history of trees. 
Denote, v. [\uydenoto ; de, Concerning', and notOf to mark.] 

To signify ; to mark. 
Denouement, s. [Fr.] The clearing up of a plot. 
De novo. [L.l Afresh ; over again j anew. 
Dense, adj. [L. densus, from denteSf teeth— alluding to the 

close arrangement of the teeth.] Close 3 compact. 
Dental, adj. [L. dentis, gen. of dens, a tooth.] Relating to 

the teeth. 
Dentifrice, s. [L. derUf a tooth, and /rico, to rub.] Tooth 

powder. 
Dentist, s. [See Dental.] A tooth sui^eon. 
Deny, v. [L. denego ; c2e, concerning, n€, not, and ago, to 

act.1 Not to grant 3 to refuse j to contradict an accusatioD ; 

to disown. 
Deo OPTIMO maximo. [L.] * To the most holy and almighty 

God.' 
Depict, v. [L. depictum, sup. of depingo; de, from, and 

pingo, to paint.] To describe ; to paint. 
Depilation, *. [L. de, from, and piius, a hair.] Act of strip- 
ping off the hair. 
Depletion, s. [L. deplettis, pari, of depleo, to empty.] The 

act of emptying. 
Deploy, v. {h. dis, asunder, and plicoj to fold.] A military 

term, signifying to display or spead out. 
Deponent, «. [L. deponens, part, ofdepono ; de, concerning, 

and pono, to place or allege.] One who deposes 5 a witness. 

In Grammar, a verb which has no active voice. 
Deport, v. [L. deporto ; de, from, aad porto, to carry.] To 

carry off j to demean. 
Depose, v. [L. depositum, sup. ofdepono ; rfc, from, and ponOt 

to place.] To remove, as a monarch from his Uirone 3 to 

give evidence ; to attest. 
Deposit, v. [See Depose.] To leave for security, or as » 

pledge ; to lay up. 
Depot, s. [See Depose.] A public store house. 
Depute, v. [I/, deputo ; de, from, and puio, to lop.] To seiw 

with a special commission 3 to empower one to .act instead 

of another. 
Deputy, s, [See Depute ] One deputed 5 one actbg in pl8^ 

of another. 
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" Derahge, v. [Fr. deranger ; de, froii); and rang, a row or 
place.] To put out of its accustomed rank or place; to 
disorder 3 to reader insane. 

Deri YE, v. [L. derive; de, from, and rivtis, a river.] Origi- 
nally meant to turn the course of water from its naiuraJ 
^channel/ but it now means to deduce, or receive by trans- 
mission. 

Dernier resort. [Fr.] ' The last resource.' 

Derogate, tj. [h. aerogjo ; de, from, and rogo, to desire, or 
borrow.] To detract. 

Descant, v. [L. disy separately, and canto, to repeat often.] 
To discourse at laree. 

Describe, V. [L. ckscribo; de, concerning', and scribo, to 
write.] To delineate 5 to mark out. 

Desecrate, v. [L. de, from, and scurro, to consecrate.] To 
divert from the purpose to which any thing was originally 
consecrated. 

Desert, v. [L. desertum, sup. of desero; de, firom, and sero, 
to sow— meaning, to leave as a place unsown.] To forsake. 

Desiccate, v. [L. desicco, to dry.] To dry. 

Desideratum, s. [L.] Something which inquiry has not yet 
been able to ascertain or discover 3 something desired. 

Design, v. |[L. detigno ; de, out of, and signo, to mark.] To 
intend, or invent. 

Designate, v. [See Design.] To point out by some particu- 
lar mai^ 3 to name. 

Desist, o. [L. desisto; de, from, and sisto, to stop.] To 
cease 3 to stop. 

Desolate, w. [L. (/c«o/o; de, from, and solus, alone.] To 
depopulate 3 te lay waste. 

Despot, s, [Gr. despotes, a ruler 3 deo, to bind, and pedes, pi. 
of pous, a foot] An absolute monarch 3 a tyrant. 

Destrot, v. [L. destruo ; de, from, and struo, to build.] To 
lay waste 3 to consume. 

Desultory, adj. [L. destdtum, sup. ofdesilio; de, from, and 
saiiOf to leap.] Roving from one thing to another 3 unsettled. 

Detach, v. [L. de, from, and tactum, sup. of tango, to touch.] 
To separate 3 to send away. 

Detail, v. [Fr. detaiUer, to cut into pieces.] To relate mi- 
nutely 3 to detach. 

Detain, v. Ih.deiineo; de, from, and ieneo, to hold.] To 
restrain from departure 3 to hold. 

«DiTER^ V. [L, deterreo ; de, from, and terreo, to affright.] To 
iiKiimdatft 3 to prevent 
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Detergent, adj. [L. detergensj part, of deterge; de, from, 

and tergOj to wipe.] Cleansing. 
Detest, v. [L. aetestor; de, from or against, and tester f to 

attest, or bear witness.] To abhor. 
Detonate, v. [h.detono; rfe, from, and tonOyie thunder.] 

To make a loud noise by explosion. 
Detort, v. [Va. detortum, su^. of detorqueo ; de, from, and 

^or^i^eo, to twist.] To wrest from the original meaning or, 

design. 
Detour, s. [Fr.] An excursion 3 a military term, denoting a 

turning off from the direct road. 
Detract, v. [L. detractum, sup. of detraho ; de, firom, and 

traho, to draw.] To take away ; to derogate. 
Detruncate, v, [L. detrunco; de, from, and trunco, to cut.] 

To Ipp off: to cut. 
Deuce, s. [L. duo, two.] Two : the devil. 
Deuteronomy, s. [Gt. deuteros, the second, and nomos,i 

law.] The second book or repetition of the law 5 fifth book 

of Moses. 
Devastate, v. [L. detasto, from vastus, waste.] To lay 

waste J to make desolate. 
Develop, v. [L. de, from, and velum, a veil.] To make 

known j to explain. 
Deviate, v. [L. de, from, and via, a way.] To go out of the 

usual way ; to err. 
Devolve, v. [L. devolve; de, from, and volvo, to roll.] To 

roll from 5 to pass from. 
Devote, v. [L. devotum, sup. ofdevovee, to vow.] To dedi- 
cate ; to appropriate 5 to consign. 
Devour, v. [L. devoro, to devour.] To eat ravenously. 
Devout, adj. [See Devote.] Pious ; devoted to holy duties. 
Dexterous, ad/. [L. dexter, from dextra, the right hand-1 

■ Expert ; active. 
Diabetes, s. [Gr. diabaites ; dia, through, and baino, to go-] 

A morbid copiousness of urine. 
Diabolical, adf. [L. diabolos ; dia, across, and baOo, ^ 

throw.] Atrocious ; impious. 
Diachylum, *. [Gr. dia, through, and chulon, juice.] . A 

medical preparation, composed of the juices of certc* 

plants. 
DiADELPHiA, s. [Gr. diSf double, and adelphos, a brodaprj 

In Botaroj, a class including plants whose stamens are uai^ 

into two bundles or brolherhooda. 
Diadem, s. [Gr. diodema ; dia,?iio\JiA,wAdAo,\a\wB&rV *- 
rojraj cjaown. 
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D1JERE8I8, s. [Gr. diairesiSf a divisioi), from diaireo ; dia, 
throiu^, and aireo, to take away.] The dissolution of a 
diphtEong; the mark ( " ) placed over one of two vowels, 
denoting that they are to be pronounced separately, as dis- 
tinct letters. 

IhAGONAL, adj. I^Gr. diagordos ; dia, through, and eonia a 
corner.] Reaching irom one x^omor or angle to another. 

Diagram, s. [Gr. diagramina ; dia^ through, and gramma, a 
letter^ or thing written.] Delineation of a geometrical tigure -, 
a representation used for illustration. 

Dial, *. [L. dies, a day.] A plate marked with lineS; where 
a ^and or shadow shows the hour. 

Dialect, s. (Gr. dialektos ; dia, through, and lego, to speak.] 
The subdivision of a language, as the Attic or Doric forms 
of the Greek ; a mode of speech which a people have chosen 
or adopted ; langiiage in general. 

DiALEiPSis, s. [Gr. dia, between, and leipo, to leave.] The 
cavity or space formed by a wound. 

Dialogue, *. [Gr. dicdogos ; dia, between, and logos, a dis- 
course. A colloquy relates to a conversation held by any 
number of person.] Formal conversation between two per- 
sons. 

DiANDRiA, 8. UjiT.dis, double, and aner, a male.] In Botany, 
a class including plants having two stamens. 

Diameter, s. [Gr. </ia, through, and metreo, to measure.] A 
right line whicn divides the area of a circle into two equal 
parts. 

Diametrical, ofj/. [See Diameter.] Describing a diameter j 
crossing in the manner of a diameter, and hence denoting 
division or opposition. 

Diapason, s. [Gr. dia, through, and pas, all.] A musical 
chcHrd which includes all the tones. 

*^APHRAOM, *. [Gr. diapfwagma ; dia, between, and phrag- 
ma, a fence.] The midriff which divides the upper cavity of 
tbe body from the lower. 

DiARRHCEA, *. [Gr. diarrhoia; dia, from, and rheo, to flow.] 

_A flux of the body. 

^Ary, *. [L. diarium, from dies, a day.] A daily register. 

■*'*CTioif , 8. [L. dictio, from dico, to speak.] Leuiguage ; 
^•tyle; expression. 

'^'•'Ctionart, 8. [See Diction.] A book containing the words 
of any lan^age in alphabetical order, with explanations of 
*^ ^kmr meaning. 

^ACTic, 047/. [Gr. didaktikos, from didosko, Vo V^;s.q\A 
■rrecepUve-, iastructive. 
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DiDTNAMiA, s. [Qr. dis. double, and dtmamu, po^er.] Il 

Botany, an order including plants of four stamens, disposed 

in two pairs, one being longer and more powerful than the 

other. 
Dies non. [L.] A day on which no legal proceedings can 

take place, or on which public offices are shut. 
Differ, tj. [L. differo; ais, asunder, aud^ro, to carry.] Tc 

disagree 5 to contend ; to vary. 
Difficulty, s. [L. dijfictdtas, from diJUcilis ; dis, meamoj 

deprivation, and fariUs, easy.] Trouble; opposition. 
Diffuse, v. [L. diffusum, sup. of diffundtt; dis, asunder, an( 

fundo, to pour out.] To spread ; 10 scatter. , 

Digest, v. [L. digestum, sup. of digero, to divide; di, ason 

der, and gero, to carry.] To arrange 5 to dissolve, as in tlM 

stdraach. 
Digit, *. [L. digitus, a finger, or a finger's breadth.] Three 

fourths of an mch ; the twelAh p>art of the diameter of tb< 

sun or moon ; any of the numbers expressed b^ single 

figures ; any number to ten, sp called from countmg upoi 

the fingers. « 
Dignitary, s. [L. digmias, dignity, from dignus, worthy, 01 

honorable.] A clergyman of hig-h rank. 
DiGYNiA, s. {Gr.dis, double, anagune, a female.] In BtOanf 

an order includinsf plants having t>vo pistils. 
Dilate, v. [L. dilato ; dis, asunder/ and lai^m, sup. of fen>^ 

to carry.] To extend ; to enlarge. 
DilatorV, adj. [See Dilate.] Slow ; prone to defer. 
Dilemma, s. [Gr. dilemma; dis, double, and lemma, a thing 

assumed : lambano, to take.] An ar^ment equally conclo* 

sive by contrary suppositions ; a difticult choice. 
Dilute, v. [L. diltUum, sup. of diluo, to temper, or mix.] 

To make thm ; to make weak. 
Dime, s. [L. decimus, a tenth.] A coin of the United States 

of America, in value the tenth of a dollar. 
Dimension, s. [L. dim^nsio, from dimensiis,\tdiTi. of dimdiorf 

to measure.] That which any thing measures ; extent. 
Diminish, v. [L. dimimio, from minor, less.] To lessen. 
Diocese, s. [Gr. dia, through, and oikesis, a habitalitfi'] 

Tiie circuit of a bishop's Jurisdiction. 
Dkecia, s. [Gr. disf double, and oikos, a house.] In Bda^i 

a class including plants whose male and female flowers are 

oa different plants or houses. 
Dioptric, adj. [Gr. dia, \V\ro\i^Vi, axvA orplcwnoit, Vq nwkJ 
AfTording a medium for iVie s\gYiX , %si\s>:vDL^ V3k» ^n^ ^ 
viewing distant objects. 
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Diphthong, s. {Gr.diphihoagos ; dis, twice, andphthongos, 
a goand.] A coalition of two vowels*in one sound. 

Diploma, s, [Gr.diploma, from dijUo^, to fold.] A certificate 
conferring some privilege. *' 

Diplomatic, adj. [See Diploma.] PrivUegedj relating to 
the office of an ambassador. 

DiPTOT£, 8. [Gt.. diptota ; dis, twice, and ptosis, a case.] A 
noun having^ only two cases. 

Direct, adj. " [L. directuSj part, of dirigo ; di, through, and 
regOf to |>[uide.] Straight ; immediate ; express. 

Disaster, s. [Gr. dtts, evilly, and aster, a star.] Originally 
it meant the supposed blast or stroke of an un&vorable 
planet — it now denotes misfortune. 

Disburse, n. £L. dis, from, and bursa, a purse.] To pay ; 
to expend. 

DiscERir,^ vu TL. discemo ; dis, asunder, and cerrw, to per- 
ceive.] To distipguish 5 to see. 

Disciple, s, [L. dtsciplus, firom cUsco, to learn] A scholar 3 
a follower. 

Discipline, s. [See Disciple.] Rule or method of govern- 
ment; education; punishment. 

Disclaim, v. [L. dts, meaning separation, and claim.'] To 
disown 5 to disavow. 

Discord, s. [L. disccrdia ; dis, asunder, and corda, (pi. of 
eor,) hearts.] Diss^preement. 

IhscoURSE, ». [h. ckscurso ; dis, from, and curro, to run.] 
Conversation ; a treatise. 

DiscRETiVE, adf. [See Discern.] In Logic and Grammar, 
denotes disjimction or opposition 

Discriminate, v. [L. discrimino; dis, asunder, and crimeriy 
a fault. This word, in accordance with its derivation, should 
refer to the distinguishing of degress of crime.] To distin- 
guish ; to separate. 

Discursive, ac(/. [See Discourse.! Desultory; roving. 

Discuss, V. VL. diibtissum, sup. of discutio; dis, asunder, and 
quaiio, to snake.^ To examine ; to argue. 

Disease, 9. [L. du, meaning deprivation, and ease.] Malady j 
disien^>er. 

Disfranchise, v, [L. dis^ denoting deprivation, and fran- 
chise,'] To deprive'of a civil privilege. 

Di8«oroe, v. [L. dis, from, and Ft, gorge, the throat.] To 
discharge tiirough the mouth.^ 

Dishabille, s. [Fr.] Loose dress; undress. 

ThsHMvxL, V. [L. dis, asunder, and Fr. cKctjcu, \ial\il\ ^^ 
tprcfid the hair disorderly. 
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Disjunct! TE, oAj, ^, disjvmelvBUM, ^ron^disfmigOfXo Mp> 

arate.] Denotiog separation or opposition. 
' Disk, 9, [L. discusy a dish or qu(nt J The face of the sun, or 

of a planet, as it appears to the* eye ^ a qiioit. 
PisMiss, V. [L. diSf from, and mUnmij sup. ofmiUo, to send.] 

To send away i to discharge. 
DisPARjkGi:, V. [L. dispar-f unequal ; dis, denoting separaUoo, 

and par, a pair or couple.] To match unequally ; to iojare 

by comparmg with something of less value. 
Disparity, v. [See Disparage.] Inequality ; unlikeness. 
DisPSNSART^ 8. [See Dispense.] A place from which med- 

cines are given. 
Dispensatory, *. [See Dispeiise.] A book in which the 

composition of meoicines is described and directed. 
Dispense, r. [L. dis, asunder, and jtensum, sup. of pendo, to 

weigh.] To distribute. (To dispense tciWi, to excuse.) 
DispiAY, V. [L. dis J asunder, aaaplico, to fbld.] To exfubit} 

to spread wide. 
Dispose, v. [L. dis, asunder, and position, sup. of potw, to 

place.] To distribute ; to arrange ; to incline. 
Dispute, v. [L. disputo; dis, signifying separation or oppo- 
sition, and puiOf to think.] T^ controvert 5 to contest by 

argument 5 to debate. 
Disquisition, *. [L. disqidsiiio, from disqtdsihts, part of 

disquiro; dis, signifying separation, and qucero, to seek.] 

Examination : disputative inquiry. 
Dissect, v. [L. dissectum, sup. of disseco; dis, asunder, and 

seco, to cut.] To cut into parts. 
Dissemble, v. [L. dissimulo ; dis, not, and similis, like.] To 

hide under a fsuse appearance. 
Dissent, v. [L. dissenHo; dis, asunder, and sentio, to think.] 

To disagree in opinion. 
Dissertation, s. [L. disn rfatio, from the freq. disserlo, to 

argue.] A discourse 3 atir.itise. 
Dissipate, v. [L. dissipo, lo scatter.] To squander; to 

disperse. 
Dissolute, adj. [See Dissolve.] Unrestrained: wanton. 
Dissolution, s. [See Di.o solve.) Separation 3 death. 
Dissolve, v, [L. dissolvo ; Ms, asunder, and soho, to untie.] 

To unbind 5 to melt. • 
Dissonant, adf, [L. dissorufu, part, of dissono; di», wAiag 

opposition, and sono, to s«iundj IXscordant ; harsh. 
Dissyllable, 9, [G)|r.i/{N, twofold, and ttf^^od/e.] A word of 
twosjilables. 
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Distance, 9. [L. dUtantia ; disj asunder, and stans, part, of 

stOy to stand.] Intervening space } remoteness ; respect. , 
Distich, s. [Gr. dts, twofold, and sticlios, a verse. J A 

couplet 'y a couple of lines. 
Distil, r. [L. distillo : dw, asunder, and stillOy to drop or 

trickle down.] To fall in drops j to make spirituous li(iiiors. 
Distinct, adj. [L. distinctus, part, of distin^io ; dis, si^ui- 

fVin^ separation, and tinctus, part, of tingo, to die or color.] 

Having a marked and visible difference j apart j clear j 

UDConmsed. 
^Distinguish, v. [L. distinguo ; dis, separately, and tinrro, 

to die or color.] To mark out by some external sign j to 

see objects separately. 
Distort, o. [L. distortum, sup. of distorqueo ; dis, from, and 

torqueOf to twist.] To writhe 5 to deform. 
Distract, v. [L. distractum, sup. of distraho; dis, asunder, 

and traho, to draw.] To divide j to perplex j to make 

insane. 
Distribute, v. \JL. distribuo : <2i>, asunder, and tribuo, to 

bestow.] To divide among more than two. 
District, «. [L. dwfnc<««, part, of dwinWjg-o, to bind.] Cir- 
cuit of authority ; province} division. 
Distringas. [L.] ' You may distrain :' — a writ to empower 

the sheriff to that effect. 
Disturb, v. [L. disturbo ; dis, separately, and turbo, to dis- 
order : turbaf a crowd.] To disquiet. 
Dithtrambic, ». [Gr. diiharos, naving a double door, and 

tmBainOj to enter.] ' A kind of song in honor of Bacchus j a 

drinking song. 
Ditto, *. [It., from the L. dictiis, part, of dico, to say.] A 

mercantile term, equivalent to the relative said, usc(i by 

lawyers, and signifying the same as that which preceded. 
Diurnal, adf. [L. diumus, from dies, a day.] Daily. 
Diverge, v. [L. diver^o; di, from, and I'lers^o, to decline, or 

bend.] To tend various ways from one point. 
Divert, v. [L'.diverto; di, from, and verto, to turn.] To 

tarn aside ; to amuse. 
Divest, v. [L. de, from, and vestis, a garment.] To strip. 
Divide, v. [L. diindo; di, asunder, emd video, to see.] To 

separate ; to give in shares. 
Divide et impera. [L.] ' Divide and govern : ' — the 

maxim of nearly all monarchal governments. 
DiviDEJVJD, ^. [L. tiiiruiendtts, to be divided*, so.c W\\\<^fc\ 
fn AHihmetic, the number to be divided •, a. sWt<i ;va.c^t- 
tained by division. 
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DiyiNE; a/^. [L. dSximUf from d&oij the gods.] Partakiiig; < 



the nature of God : heavenly . 
Division, *. [See Divide.] T 



The act of dividing ; partitioB 

disunion. 
Divorce, s. [L. divorstts, part of divorto, (synonimou 

with diverto,) to turn away from.] Legal separation of hui 

band and wife. 
Divulge, v. [h.ditmlgo; c?t, meaninjsf among, and vuign 

the common people.^ To make public. 
Docile, adj, [L. docdis, from doceo, to teach.] Tractable 

easily taught. 
DOCTOR; 8. [L. doctor, a teacher^ from doceo, to teach.] (Xi 

who has received a collegiate diploma for his skill in physii 

divinity, law or music ; any able or learned man. 
Doctrine, s. [See Doctor.] That which is taughL 
Document, s. [L. doctanentum, firom doceo, to teach.] Wii 

ten evidence, or means of information. 
Dodecahedron. «. [Gr. dodeka, twelve, and hedra, a base 

A regular solia contuned under twelve equal and nga^ 

pentagons, or having twelve equal bases. 
DoDECANDRiA, t, [Gr. dodeka, twelve, and oner, a male 

In Botoni^,*a class including plants having from twelve 

nineteen stamens. 
Dogma, s. [Gr. dogma, from dokeo, to think.] Establish 

principle ; doctrinal notion. 
Dogmatical, adj. [See Dogma.] Authoritative ; positive 
Doleful, adf. [L. doleo, to grieve.] Sorrowful ; dismal. 
Domain', s. [L. dominium, from dominus, a master.] Domi 

ion; estate 3 demesne. 
Dome, s. [L. domus, a house.] A house ; a large cupola. 
Domestic, adj, |[L. doniesHcus, from domus, a house.] B 

lating or belonging to home. 
DoMiciLiART, adj. [See Dome.] A domiciliary visit is i 

intrusion by governmental authority into a dwelling house 
Domineer, v. [L. dominor, to govern : dominua, a mast< 

from domus, a house.] To rule or command with iusolew 
Dominical, adf. [L. domimcalis, from Dominus, the Lon 

That which marks Sunday. 
Dominion, s. [See Domain.] Sovereign power; territory. 
Don, s. [A contraction of L'. dominus, lord or master.] 

title in Spain implying Mr. or Sir, formerly given to nob 

men and gentlemen oiuy, but now common to all classes. 
Donation, s. [See Donor.] A gift for some general pi 

pose; a contribution. 
Donor, *. [L. dono, to give.] A giver. 
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DdrKAKT, <u()'. [L. iformJD, to sleep.] Sleep) 

DuRMrxoHV, I. [h. dormiiariam, from den 
' aleopillg raom. 

DoBHuuiie, >. [L. domia, lo sleep, and n 

which bleeps during pari of wiolcr. 
DoBB- -'-■ ■"' -'-- ■■--■- 
Dose 

fSaaatiiy. 

DusoLOG», ». [Gr. doaia, a dow, asd loeot, a discourse.] A, 

IreBlise OB Ibe qmoiiiy oi medicine in Be Isken al one iioie. 

DoDBLB BBTIl-DBE. [Fr.J ' A double tneanitig.' Ills geD- 

DouciUR, I. [Fr.] A bribe ; compeDtalicm. 
DowEH, I. [Fr. dmwtre, from drjBfr, lo bealow.} That which 
(he wile brings lo her hurSand in marriage, or Ibal Hhich die 

DoiOLOGT, 1. [Gr. daxa, glory, and l<^oi, n word.] A form 

of giving riory In God. 
Drama, >. [Gr. drama, from drao, (o att.] A Uieiitrical rep- 

Dbaper, I. [Fr. di-apitr, froQi ifrop, clolb.] One who sells 

clolh. 
Dhapebt, », [See Dtapcf.] Cloih ; omaDieDlai pan of cnr- 

Drrpst, t. [Ge. liudor,va\er,aitd ops, aa appearance.] A 

coUeclion oT water in (he body. 
DnoiD, I. [Ceme dm., an oak.] One of Ibe prieaia who wor- 

iliipp«d in groves. 
DoctiLt, ud/. [L, dudilii, from duco, to draw.] FIciible ; 

eatil; exiendod. 
DD_E,odj. [Fr.rfa.paruofdwoir.toowe.] Owing ; ihai which . 

one has a right lo demand ; proper. 
DuEJ., n. [L. daiUwit, from iluo, two,] A combal bel^ecu 

DniK, I. [L. dux, from daco, tn 

order of Dobilily in England ; i 

chief or leader. 
DftCET, adj. [L. rfu/™, sweeL.T Sweel; hnnnonious. 
Ddlcihkr, 1. [See Dulcet.] A musical inBlnimeot played 

by ttriking the bnlB« wires with lillle Bticbg. 
1 OuoDBCiKAi., adj. [L. dvadecim, twelve.] Numbered by 

> theei of 
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Duplicate, s. [L. duplicatus, part, ofduplico, to dot 

second ihing ot the same kind. 
Durance, s. [L. durans, part, of duro, to remain ] 

onment 
Durante bene placito. [L.] * During our good p 

At the will of the ptersou granting. 
Durante vita. [L.] 'During life/ A clausp i: 

patent. 
Duress, s. [L. durities, from durus, hard, rigorous.J 

in LaWy is either by imprisonment or threats, and is 

for the purpose of causing a person to do some act 

his will. 
During, prep. [L. duroj to continue.] For the tim 

continuance. During is often improperly used : i 

grammatical to say that an event occurred ' during t 

or ' during his confinement,' b^ause the term du 

eludes the whole period of the war, or the whole f 

the confinement, 2uid an event happens in only a 

that period. 
Duty, a. [See Due.] That which is due 3 that to 

man is by any natural or legal obligation bound 3 ta: 
Dynamics, «. [Gr. dunamis, power.] The science of 

powers. 
Dynasty, *. [Gr. dunasteia, from dunastes, a ruler.] 

reignty. 
Dysentery, *. [Gr. dusentetna ; dus, with difficulty, 

teron, a bowel.t A disorder of the bowels. 
Dyspepsia, s. [Gr. dtispepsia; dus, with difficulty, an 

to boil or digest.] Imperfect digestion. 



E. 



EBRDETY, s. [L. ebrietas, drunkenness.] Intoxicatii 
Ebullition, «. [h.ebuUlio, to boil or bubble up 5 < 

and bulla, a bubble.] Act of boiling up with heat 

vescence. 
Ecce homo. [L.I ' Behold the man.' ' 
Eccentric, aaj. [L. eccentricus ; ex, from, and centr 

centre.] Deviating from the centre^ irregular) unc 
Ecce signum. [Lj * Behold the sign.' 
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Ecclesiastical, edj. [Gr. ekkletia, an assembly.] Relating 
to the church. 

BcHO, a. [Gr. echo, from echos, a sound.] The return of any 
floond ; the sound returned. 

£cLAiRCissEME9T, «. [Fr.] Explanation ; the aci of clear- 
ing up an afiair. 

Eclat, s. [FrJ Splendor 3 show. 

Eclipse, 8. [Ur. ekleipsis, from ekUipOf to fail or desert.] 
The obscuring of a heavenly luminary by interposition. 

ScLiPTic, «. [See Eclipse.] In Astronomv, a ^at circle 
of the sphere, supposed to run through tne middle of the 
zodiac, making an an^e "wixh the equator of twenty-three 
and a half degrees, which is the sun's gpreatcst declination, 
and in which bis eclipses happen. 

ilcLOGDK, *. [Gr. ektoge, choice : ek, out of, and logos, a 
word. According to the etymology, eclogue shoulabe no 
more than a select or choice piccfs—but custom has assigned 
it a further signification, viz. a little elegant composition, in 
a simple and natural style.] A pastoral poem. 

!lco50MY, 8. [Gr. oikoTumda; otkoa, a house, and nomos, a 
law.] Management of a family ; frugality. 

Scstact, 8. [Gr. ekstagis ; ek, out, and stasis standing.] Ex- 
cessive joy ; rapture. 

Sdict, *. [L. eaictum ; e, from, and dico, to say.] A proc- 
lamation or command issued oy an absolute sovereign 3 a 
law promulgated. 

Cdifice, 8. [L. cMtificium ; oedis, a building, and yan'o to 
make.] A building j a house. 

Edify, v. [See Eoince.] This word originally signified to 
builcC— it now signifies to instruct or improve. 

Gdile, s. [L. ceailis, from cedis, a temple.] A Roman offi- 
cer, whose ori^nal office was to take care of temples and 
other public buddings. 

Edition, 8. [L. ediHo, from edo, to publish : e, from, and do, to 
give.] Publication— meaning, the whole number of copies 
of a book printed from one arrangement of the types. 

Editor. 8. [See Edition.] Publisher 3 one who superintends 
a publication. 

Sfface, V, fL. eXj from, and ^^idc*, a face.] To erase. 

Sffsct, *. U^. effectus, part, of ejlcio; ex, from, and facto, 
to make.] Consequence 3 design 3 success. 

Dffxcts, *. \See Effect.] Whatever will effect, produce or 
bring forth money by sale. 

«ffxrte8CE, V, [L. effervesco,\o ferment, from ferveo, to be 
hot.] To boil gently 5 to bubble. 
5 . 
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Efficient, adj. [See Effect.] Producir.ff aai effect. 

Effigy, *. [L. ej^es, from yfin^n, to iasnion.] An i 

Efflorescent, adj. [L. ejpxrrescensy part, of effii 

fioris, gen. o^Jios, a flower.] Shooting out in the 

flowers. 
Effluvia, pi. of Effluvium, s. [See Efflux.] Asc 

particles ; smell. 
Efflux, *. [L. tffiuxusy part. of^^Puo; ex, from, and, 

flow.] Act of ^wing out 3 thing which flows out. 
Effort, s. [L. ex, out of, and fors, strength.] La 

endeavor. 
Effulgent, adj. [L. efful^ens, part, of effulgeo ; car, 

9Xidjvlgeo, to shine J Shining; lum'mous. 
Effusion, s. [L. effusus, part, of effundo ; ex, fro 
Jwndo, to pour.] Act of pouring out ; thing poured 
Egotist, s. [L. ego, I.] One who talks much con 

himself. 
Egregious, adj. [L. ^egius ; e, out of, and ^rtge 

grex, a flock, or multitude.] Remarkable 3 emmentlj 

the latter is the usual sense. 
Egress, «. [L. egressus, part, of egredior; e, fro 

gradior, to proceed.] Departure 3 means of departu 
Ejaculate, v. [L. jocular ; e, from, and jacutor, U. 

To utter suddenly. 
Eject, »• [L. Rectum, sup. of dido; e, from,* and / 

throw.] To throw out ; to expel. 
Elapse, v. [L. elapsus, part, ofelabor; e, from, and I 

glide.] To pass away. 
Elastic, adj. [Gr. elaOf to repel.] Having the pow 

spring. I 

Elate, oc^'. [L. elattts, part, ofeffero; ex, from, and, 

carry.] Elevated by success ; Joyful. 
Electric, adj. [Gr. elektron, from €/A:o, to draw.] J 

to electricity 3 having electric matter. 
Electrometer, s. [Gr. elektron, the electric flai 

tnetreo, to measurc.J An instrument which indica 

strength of the electric fluid. 
Eleemosynary, adj. [Gr.eleemosune,compBasion,fio 

to pity.] Given through charity. 
Elegit. "j^L.] * He has chosen.' A judicial writ dire 

the sheriff, empowering him to seize ^ for damages rec 
Elegy, s. [Gr. elegos, from eleos, pity.] A funeral soi 
Element,' «. [L. elementum, from oUo, to grow.] 1 

or constituent principle of any thing 3 the proper ha 
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or sphere of any Uiinof ; a necessary ingredient ; a constituent 

part; the lowest or first rudiments of literature or science. 
Elicit, v. [L. eliciOf to draw, or strike out.] To strike out. 
Elision, s. [L. elisiOf from elistu, peuil. ofetido, to strike out. 

The act of cutting out — as in tcork^d for worked. 
Ellipsis, *. [Gr. elleipsis ; en, m, and leipo, to fail.] In 

RhetoriCj a n^re by which something is left out : in Ge- 

aaeiryf an oveS figure, generated from the section of a cone. 
Elliptic, culj. [See Ellipsis.] Having the form of an ellip- 
sis ^ oval. 
Elocution, *. [L. elocutio ; e, out, and loquoVf to speak.] 

Art of speaking with elegance and force. 
Elongation, s. [Low L. elongo, from longus, long.] The 

act of lengthening. 
Elucidate, v. [L. elucido ; e, from, and luceo, to ^ve light.] 

To make clear : to explain. 
Elude, v. [L. eiudo; e, from, and ludo, to play, or mock.] 

To avoid 3 to escape. 
Eltbium, s, [6r. ex, from, and lusis, a dissolution.] The 

place assigned by the heathens to happy souls ; any place 

exquisitely pleasant, 
Emanate, v. [L. emano; «, firom, and mano, to run m a 

small stream, to distil.] To issue or flow from. 
Emancipate, v. [L. emancipo ; c, from, and mancipo, to give 

away : nutim, from the haad, and capio, to take.] To set 

fiee firom servitude. 
Embark, ». [Fr. embarquer ; en, into, and barque, a large 

boat.] To go on shipboard ; to adventure. 
Embassy, *. [See Ambassador.] A public message. 
Embellish, t>. [Fr. embellir ; en, into, and belle, handsome.] 

To adorn ; to beautify. 
Emblem, *. [Gr. embUma, a kind of msertion work— alluding 

to the embroidery of a standard, or coat of arms, from 

eiiifta(2a, to throw m.1 A distinguishing sign. 
Emboss, c. [Fr. en, into, and hosse, a protuberance.] To 

embroider 5 to engrave with relief. 
Embrocation, a. TGr. en, in, and brecho, to moisten.] The 

act of rubbing with medicinal liquors 5 the lotion with which 

any diseased part is washed. 
Embryo, s. [Gt. embnwn; en, in, and bruo, to grow.] The 

incipient formation in the womb 5 the state of any thing not 

yet fit for production. 
Emerge, r. [L. emerfro; e, from, mar go, a brink.] To rise 

out of; to rise into view. 
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Emetic, adf. [Ghr. anefutot, from «iiko> ta venit.] Ofavooi- 

iting quality. 
Emigrate, v. [L. emigro; e. firom^ and wigrOy to remove.] 

To change the place of aboae, from one country to ancrther 
EMINENCE; 8. [L. eminmSf part, of emtneo, to stand abov( 

others : e, from, and mineOf. to bang ready to faD.] Height 

a high place ^ digBity. 
Emissary, «. [See Emit.] One sent out on secret busincsi 

a spy. 
Emit, v. [L. endtto; e, firom, and rmtto, to send.] To um 

forth; to issue. 
Emollient, adj. [L. emolliens, from moUis, soft.] Softenii^ 
Emolument, s. [L. emolumentum: e, from, and mojimtfdum 

an enterprise, from molior, to toil.] Profit ; advantage. 
Emperor, s. [L. imperator, meaning originally a commande 

or ruler, from impero, to rule.] A monarchy generally sup 

posed to reign over many countries. 
Emphasis, s. [Gr. emphasis; en, in, and phainOf to showo 

appear.] Remarkable stress laid upon a word or sentence. 
Empire, s. [See Emperor.] Goveram^t} the region ove 

which dominion is extended. 
Empiric, «. [Gr. empeirVcos ; en, in^ and pe^a, an endeavoi 

or experiment/] A quack. 
Emporium, s. fGr. emporion, from emporos, a merchant] i 

place of merchandise ; a commercial city. 
Empyrean, «. [Gr. empuros; en, in, and pur, fire.] Th 

highest heaven, where the pure element of fire was suppoiei 

to exist. 
Empyreum, #. [Gr. empureuma ; en, in, and pur, fire.] Th 

disagreeable burned taste and smell which sometimes n 

mains afler boiling or distillation. 
Enallaoe, s. [Gi. enallage, chanjge, from enaUatto, to change. 

In Grammar, a figure, by which some change is made in di 

common moae of speech, or when one word is subsditutA 

for another. 
Enclitics, s. [Gr. enklitika ; en, in, or upon, and kUno, I 

recline.] Particles which are closely united with other wora 

and throw back the accent upon the foregoing syllable. 
Encomium, s. [Gr. enkomion, from komaxo, to celebcate i 

song.] Praise; eulogy. 
Encore. [Fr.] Again ; once more. 
Encounter, s. [L. contra, ag^ainst.] Conflict. 
Encroach, v. [Fr. accrocher, to catch, from eroe, a hook. 

To invade another's right ; to pass bounds. 
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EifCTCLOPfDiA, *. [See Cyclopoedia.] The circle of 

sciences ; a work containing information on every science. 
'Endemic, orf^'. [Gr. endemos ; en, in, and demos, the people.] 

Relating to a disease which is natural to a country. 
Endorse, t>. HFr. endosser, (formerly endorser;) en, in, and 

dos, the back?] To write on the back of a bill, ^c. 
Endure, v. [L. in, in, and dttro, to continue.] To sustain ; 

to last; to continue. 
Enemy, s. [L. inimieus ; in, not, and amicus, a friend.] A 

foe ; an antagonist. 
Energy, *. [Gr. entrgeia ; en, in, and ergon, work.] Power ; 

strength of expression. 
Enervate, t>. [L. enervo ; e, from, and nervus, a sinew.] 

To weaken ; to deprive of force. 
En FAMII.LE. [Fr.J In the usual family mode; without 

ceremcmy. 
Enfilade, i\[Fr.] To pierce from flank to flank. 
En flute. [Ft.] A vessel is said to be armed enjlute when 
she carries only her ujpper tier of guns, her hold being filled 
with stores. Phde \^ a kind of long vessel, serving chiefly 
for the carrying of provisions in fleets of ships of war. 
Enfranchise, v. [Fr. en, into, and/ranckise, freedom.] To 
admit to all the privilege of a freemsui ; to invest with the 
elective privilege. " 

Engender, v. [Fr. engendrer ; en, in, and genus, a race.] 

To produce : to beget between different sexes. 
Engine, s. [L. ingemum, a contrivance : in, in, and geno, to 

beget.] A machine. 
Engrave, v. [Gr. en, into, and grapho, to write.] To cut 

figures or letters in any substance. 
Engross, v. \FT.grossir, to enlarge.] To monopolize; to 

copy in a la^r character. 
Enigma, «. [Gr. azn^gma, an obscure ' speech.] An obscure 

question ; a riddle. 
En masse. [Fr J * In a body.' The whole mass. 
Enneagon, s. [Gr. ennea, nine, and goma, an angle.] In Ge- 
ometry, a polygon or figure of nine sides and nine angles. . 
Enneandria, s. [Gr. ennea, nine, and aner, a male.] A class 

in Botany, including plants having nine stamens. 
Ennui, *. [Fr.] Weariness. 
Enormous, adj. [L. e, out of, and norma, a rule.] Extremely 

large; irreffuJar. 
Ensue, r. [L. insequor ; in, upon, and sequor, to follow.] To 
follow as a consequence ; to succeed io a train of events, or 
course of time. 
5* 
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Entail, v. [See Tail.] To settle and limit the inheritai 

an estate, so that it cannot, by any subsequent possess* 

disposed of at his or her pleasure. 
Entangle, v. [Fr. en, (used for the L.tn,) and L. tang 

be beaten togethcrj To inv<^ve ; to contuse. 
Enterologt, s. [Gr. enteron, an mtestine, and U^om, 

scriptioD.] An anatomical description of the intestines. 
Entertain, v. [L. inter, among, and teneo, to bold, 

tain.] To amuse; to treat hospitably; to cherish i 

mind. 
Enthusiasm, s. [Gr. enthousiasmos ; en, in, and Th 

^od.] A vain benef of private revelation ; heat of mu 

tion 5 elevation of fancy. 
Entire, adj. [L. integer, whole.] Complete ; whole. 
Entomology, s. [Gr. erUoma, an insect, from' en, in 

temno, to cut, and logos, a word or discourse.] The sc 

which treats of insects 3 a treatise upon insects. 
Entreat, v. [L. in, into, and treat,'] To peUtion ; to s 
Entre nous. [Fr.] Between ourselves ; m secrecy. 
Entrepot, s. {la. inter , between, andpositus, part, of 

to place.] An mtermediate place of deposit. 
Enumerate, v. [L. enumero; e, out of, and numet 

reckon.] To mention singly ; to reckon. 
Envelope, v. [L. in, in, and velo, to cover.] To inwra: 

conceal. 
Environ, v, [Fr. environner, firom virer,4o go around.' 

surround. 
Envoy, «. (Fr. enooye, from enroyer, to sendj A public 

ister, in dignity below an ambassador, sent m>m one go 

ment to another. 
Epact, s. [€rr. epakte. a supplement.] A number by wfak 

note the excess of the common solar year above tbe 1 

and ascertain the age of the moon. 
Epaulet, s. [Fr. epaulette, from epaule, the should^ 

military shoulder ornament. 
EpHEMXRAir, adj. [Gr. ephemeriot ; epi, through, and he 

a day.] Orone day's continuance. 
Ephori,«. [Gr.ephorid; <;pAorM, an inspector: epi, over 

horao, to see.] Five magistrates of Sparta, who inq» 

the conduct of the kings and the people. 
Epic, euif. [Gr. epos, a word, or song.] Relating to a nam 

not acted, as tne drama, but merely read or spoken h} 

person : m its general sense, it now refers to an heroic p 
Epicure, «. (From Epicurtu, a Grecian, the foonder c 

Epicureans.] A person fond of luxury. 
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EPIDEMIC; adj. [Gr. epidemos ; epij through; and demos, the 
people.] Crenerally prevailing ; common. , 

Epidermis, s. [Gr. eoidermxs: epi, upon, and derma, the 
skin.} In Anatomy ^ tne cuticle or scarf skin of the body; a 
thin membrane covering the skin of animals, or the bark of 
plants. 

Epiglottis, *. [Gr. epifrlottis ; epi, upon, and glotta, the 
tongue.] In Anatomy ^ one of the cartilages of the larynx, 
whose use is to cover the glottis, when food or drink is pass- 
ing into the stomach, to prevent its entering into the larynx 
and obstructing^ the breath. 

Epigram, s. [Gr. epi, upon, and gramma,, a letter.] A short 
poem, ending in some point of wit. 

Epilepsy, s. [Gr. epilepiia ; epi, upon, and lamJiano, to seize.] 
A convulsive fit. 

Epilogue, s. [Gr. epilogos ; ept, upon or after, and logos, a 
word.] A poem or speech after the conclusion of a play. 

Epiphany, s. [Gr. eptphaneia; epi, upon, and phaino, to ap- 
pear.] A church festival on the twelfth day after Christmeis. 

Episcopal, adj. [Gr. episkopos, an overseer : epi, over, and 
akopeo, to look.] Relating or belonging^ to a bishop. 

Episode, s. [Gr. episodion; epi, bosic^, and odos, a way.] 
A digression in a poem or fable. 

Epistle, s. [Gt. epiatoU ; «yn, upon, and stello, to send.] A 
solemn letter. ^ 

Epitaph, *. [Gr. epitaphion; epi, upon, and taphos, a tomb.] 
Inscription on a tomb. 

Epithalamium, s. [Gr. epithxUamion ; epi,, upon, and thtda- 
mas, a bridal chamber.] A marriage song. 

Epithet, s. [Gr. epitheton; epi, upon, tithemi, to place.] An 
adjective denoting any quality, good or bad. 

Epitome, *. [Gr. epitome; epi, into, and temna, to cut.] An 
abridgement. 

E pluribus unuh. [L.] ' One of many.' The motto of the 
United States of America. The allusion is to the formation 
of one federal government by the several constituent states. 

Epoch, s. [Gr. epoche; epi, upon, and echo, to hold, or stop.] 
The time at which a new computation is begun. 

E<IUANIM1TY, 8. [L. (Bq7tanimitas ; aequus, equal, and ammus, 
the mind.] Evenness of mind. 

E<lUATioif , 8. [L. cequatio, from oequus, e<jual.] A term in al- 
gebra md astronomy, denoting equalization. 

EquATOR,^. [L. CBmuUor, from ceqtms, equal.] In Geography, 
(he ima^ary circle which divides the dobe into two equal 
parts, called the northern and southern nemispheres. 

51 
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EquKRRT, 8. [L. equariusj pertaining to a bone, fromefiou,! 

horse.] Master of the horse. • 

EctuiLATERAL. odj. [L. opqua latera, equal sides.] Harinf 

all sides equal. 
Equilibrium, s. [L. equilibrium; aeqmUf equal, and tibrOfZ 

balance.] Equipoise ; equiality of weight. 
Equinox, s. [L. aequusj equal, and nor, a nig^tl The tine 

when the sun crosses the equator, and the nignt is of the 

sanie length as the day. 
Equip, v. [L. eqmu, ahorse.] To furnish for a horseman ; to 

furnish in general. 
Equipage, s. [See Equip.] Furniture of a horseman; but, 

more generally a splencfid carriage and the horses ', or taUe 

furniture. 
Equipoise, s. [L. ttquits, equal, and Fr. paids, weight.] 

Equilibrium; equality of weight, or of power., 
Equiponderous, ^J. [L. csquus, equal, and ponderOf to 

weigh.] Equal in weight. 
Equity, s. \Li. csquitas, from aeqmtSf equal.] Justice ; mode 

of decision m a court of justice, according rattier to the spirit, 

than the letter of the law. 
Equivalent, adj. [L. csquuSf equal, and valens, part of 

valeOf to avail.] Of equal value, or power. 
Equivocal, adf. [L. cequivocus; (BquiiSy equal, and vox, a 

voice.] Capable of being construed in difTerent senses ; un- 
certain. 
Eradicate, v. [L. eradico; e, from, and radix, a root.] To 

pull up by the root ; to destroy entirely. 
Erase, v. [L. e, from, and reswm, sup. of rado, to scrape.] 

To scrape out; to expunge. 
Erect, adj. [L. erectusy part, oferigo; «, from, and rego, to 

rule, or make strait.] Upright ; directed upwards. 
Ergo, adv. [L.] Therefore. 
Erotksis, *. [Gr. erotesis ; ereoy to ask, and tithemif to 

put.] In Rhetoric, a figure in which the speaker adopts the 

form of interrogation, not to express a doubt, but in general, 

confidently to assert the reverse of what is asked j as, * Hast 

thou an arm like God ? or canst thou thunder with a vake 

like him ? ' 
Err, r. [L. erro, to wander.] To deviate ; to mistake. 
Errata, pi. of Erratum, s. [L.: See Err.] Errors. 
Erratic, adj. [See Err.] Wandering. 
Erudition, \s. [L. ertiditio, from ertutituaj part. ofemdWf to 
instruct : e^ from^ and nidis unlaugViV.\ Knowledge obtaioed 
b^ Jearuing. 
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8. [L. eruf^o ; eruptus, part, of erumpo ; e, from, 
Of to break.] Breaking forth ; a cutaneous disease. 
s, *. [Gr. erusipelas ; ertio, to draw, and peltUf 
--because, the nei^hboriDg piarts are drawn closer 
iptioD.] An eruption of a hot, acrid humor, chiefly 

8. [Fr. escalade, from echelle, a ladder.] Act of 
s walls of a fortified place. 

y. [Fr. escheoir, to happen.] To result back, in 
ice of some unforeseen contingency, to the lord of 

[L. cohors, a cohort or band of soldiers.] To 

E, s. [Fr. : L. scriptumf sup. of scribOy to write.] 

desk. 

adj. [L. esculentus ; enrni, sup. of edo, to eat.] 

, a. [See Espy.] Act of a spy ; inspection, with a 
informing against. 
[Fr. epotiser, from epouse, a wfe.] To marry ) 

,. e. from, or out, and specio, to behold.l To see. 

at a distance ; to discover a thing intenoed to be 

c. 

. [Old Fr. escuer, from escu, a shield.] The atten- 

•mor bearer of a knight ; a title applied, also, to 

le younf or sons of noblemen, and to magistrates, 

Beers, &,c. 

Fr. essayer, to attempt.] An attempt 3 a disaerta- 

[L. essentia, the existence : esse, to be.] Physical 
ential oil. 
[L. status, from sto, to stand.] Condition of life ; 

V. [L. opstimo, from as, money.] To rate; to 

». 

\ [See Extract.] To extract or take oat Atun the 

rds, (in the case of a recognisance,) fox the purpose 

in suit. 

r. [L. asstiutrium, from cestuo, to be straitened.] 
' the sea. 
, abbreviated etc. or &c. [L.] And the rest ; and 

similar kind, 
wr. edo, to eat.] To make pnnls on cop^ ^«Nfc 
f lines or strokes, first drawB) MiA liwa «iiMA w 

nitric acid. To sketch •, to de\m«^Ve. 
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Etwe.i, s. [Gr. aither, from aiiho, to burn.] An imagina 

air 3 a volatile distilled spirit. 
Ethic S; s. [Gr. eUiikcj from ctiiosj a manner ] The doctri 

of morality. 
Eth5IC, adj. [Gr. ethnikos, from etimosj a nation.] Geotil 

neither Jewisn nor Christian. 
Etk^uettk, s. [Fr. etiqueUe, a ticket, upon which the for 

of court ceremonies; &.c. are HTitten.] Established ceren 

ny or mode. 
Etymology, s. [Gr. etumologia ; etumoSf true, and logos. 

word.] The denvation of a word from its original ; that p 

of ^ammar which treats of the different sorts of wordti a 

their various modifications. 
Eucharist, s. [Gr. eucharistia, thanksgiving.] The Lor 

supper. 
EuDiOMKTER, 8. [Gr. eu, good, dioSf air, and metrtm, me 

ure.] An instrument, invented by Priestley, for ascertaini 

the purity of atmospheric air. 
Eulogy^ s. [Gr. euldgia; eu^ good, and logos, a wor 

Praise ; encomium. 
Euphony, «. [Gr. euphorda ; eu, well, and phoneOf to soon 

Agreeable sound. 
EuBOGLYDON, s. [Gr. euTOs, wind, and kludon, a wave.] 

tempestuous wind which blows in the Mediterranean. 
Europe, s. [From an oriental word, signifying white ft 

from 1^ whiteness of the inhabitants of that country.] C 

of the grand divisions of the globe. 
Evacuate, v, [L. evacuo, from vacuus, empty.] To mi 

empty 3 to retire from. 
E VACATION, «. [h. evagaiiOf from evador; ^, from, and t 

goTf to wander.] The act of wandering 3 excursion. 
Evanescent, ac(/. [L. evanescensy part of evanesco, to c 

appear, from vomw, empt^'.] Vanishing 3 imperceptible. 
Evangelist, *. [Gr. euangdos ; cw, good, and tmgdo, 

declare.] A writer of the history of Uhrist. 
Evaporate, v. [L. evaporo; e, from, and vapos, vapc 

To ascend in \'apor. 
Event, s. [L. ecentus ; e, out of, and venHim, sup. of vtt 

to come.] Occurrence. 
Evidence, s. [L. evidentia; e, out of, and video, to se 

Proof 3 testimony 3 the person who testifies. - 
Evince, v. [L. winco ; e, from, and iHnco, to conquer.] ' 

prove 3 to manifest. 
Eviscs&ate, v. [L. eviacero; e, from, and viscera, the ha 

eUJ To embowel. 
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Evolution, ». [See Evolve.] Act of unfolding; military 

field exercise. 
Evolve, v. [L. eroho ; e, from, and volvOf to roll.] To un- 
' fold ; to throw ofT by chemical effect. 
Exact, o^'. [L. exactut, part, of exigo ; ex, out, and ago, to 

do.} Without defect or omission ; according to rule ; meth- 
odically ; very accurate. 
Exa6g;PRATE, v. [L. exaggero ; ex, above, and asgerOj to 

heap : aggery a heap : eu/, to, and gero, to carry.] To heigh- 
ten oeyood truth. 
Exanimate, adj, • JL. ex, from, and amma, the breath, or 

soul.] Lifisless ; manimate. 
Exalt, o. [L. «x, above, and altiis, high.] To raise ; to dig- 
nify. 
Exasperate, V. [L. exaspero; ex, above, (meaning in a 

high degree,) and cupero, io make rough: asper, rough.] 

To enrage. 
Excavate, v. [L. ex, from, and cavo, to make hollow.] To 

make hollow. 
Excjced, V. [L. excedo ; ex, from, and cedo, to depart.] To 

g^ bej'ond J to surpass. 
Excel, v. [L. excello ; ex, from, and cello, to lift up.] To be 

eminent ; to surpass. 
Excelsior. [L.J * More elevated.' Motto of the state of 

New York. 
Except, V. [L. exceptum, sup. ofexcipio; «a:, out of, and 

eapio, to take.1 To leave out. 
ExcERPTA, s. [L.] ExtracU. 

Excess, s. [See Exceed.] More than sufficient ; surplus. 
Excise, s. [L ex, from, and ccedo, to lop.] A tax, formerly paid 

by a part of the article assessed. 
Excite, v. [L. excito; ex, out of, and cito, to call.] To 

rouse ; to animate ; to encourage ; to put in motion. 
Exclaim, v. [L. exclamo ; ex, from, and clamo, to call.] To 

call loudly. 
Exclude, v. [L. exclude ; ex, from, and cUmdo, to shut.] To 

shut out 'y to debar. 
Excoriate, «. [L. ex, from, and corium, a skin.] To strip 

off the skm. 
'Excrescence, s. [L. exerescens, part, of excresco ; ex, from, 

and ertseo, to grow.] Irregular protuberance. 
Excruciating, adj. [L. excrudo, to torture : ex, from, and 

eruce, abl. of crux, a cross — alluding to the torments of cru- 

ctfixk».] Extremely painful. 
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EXCULPATE; V. [L. eXf from, and cttlpOf blame.] To eioo- 

erate from a criminal charge. 
Excursion, s. [L. excursto ; exj from, and curro, to run.] 

A ramble out of the prescribed path. 
Execute, v. [L. execvtus{^zsi. ofexequor; ex, accordiiiifto 

(direction,) and sequor, to follow.] To perform ; to pot to 

death. 
Executive, adj. [See Execute.] Relating to the powv 

which performs, but does not deliberate. 
Exempli gratia. [L.^ As an example 3 for instance ; usu- 
ally abbreviated ex. gr.y or e. ^. 
Exempt, adj. [L. exemptuSf part, of exww; ex, from, and 

emo, to purchase.] Free by privilege. 
Exergum, *. [Gr. ex, from, and ergon, work.] The circalar 

spax;e between the work and the edge of a com or medal, on 

which the inscription is usually placed. 
Exeunt omnes. [L.] Used in theatrical pieces to mark the 

departure from the stage of all the characters. 
Exfoliate, v. [L. ex, from, ^nd folium, a leaf.] To separate 

in la^'ers. 
Exhale, v. [L. exhalo ; ex, from, and halo, to breathe.] To 

emit or draw out vapor or fumes. 
Exhaust, v. [L. exnaustum, sup. of exhaurio ; ex, from, and 

haurio, to draw.] To draw away 5 to fatigue. 
Exhilarate, v. [See Hilarity.] To enliven. 
Exhort, v. [L. exhortor ; ex, from, and hortor, to advise.] 

To advise from an evil, or to a virtuous action. 
Exhumate, v. [L. ex, out of, and humus, earth.] To raise 

out of the earth that which has been buried ; to unbury. 
Exile, s. [L. exilio, to depart hastily : ex, from, and saHo, to 

leap.] Banishment, either voluntary or compulsive 3 person 

banished 
Exf]^ [L.] A term used to mark the time atiniucb a jdajer 

le^es the stage 3 departure. >. 

Exodus, *. rCrr. exodos ; ex, out of, and odo8,di way.] The 

second book of Moses, which describes the journey of tkt 

Israelites from Egypt. 
Ex officio. [L.J 'From his office.' By the power of Ui 

office. 
Exonerate, v. [L. exonero ; ex, from, and onus, a burden.] 

To disburden 3 10 exculpate. 
Exorbitant, adf. {L. ex, out of, and orbita, a track.] Irre- 
gular 3 enormous. 
Exordium, s. [L.] A formal preface 3 the first part<tf ■> 

oration. 
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Exotic, ac^\ [Gr. exotUcot, from, exo, out of doors, abroad.] 

Foreign, nol native. 
Exp AH D, V, [L. expando ; tXj from, and pawrfo, to open.] To 

open wide. 
Ex PARTX. [L.] On one side only j ex parte evidence is 

that testimony, wfaicb, as before a grand jury, is delivered in 

the absence of the party against whom it is to operate. 
Expatiate, v. [L- expatior; ex, from, andpaieo, to spread 

out.] To enlarge upon in language. 
Expectorate, v. [L. ex, firom, and pectusj the breast.] To 

^ect matter from the breast. 
Expeditation, *. [L. ex, from, and pedes, pi. of pes, a foot.] 

The act of cutting off the feet. 




drive out. 
Expend, v. [L. expendo ; ex, from, and pendo, to weigh, or 

pay.} To spend: to disburse. 
ExPEirsE, s, [See Expend.] Expenditure ; cost. 
Experience, s. \See Expert.] Practice. 
Experiment, s, [See Expert.] Trial. 
Expert, adi. [L. expertus, part, of experior; ex, from, and 

periar, to be skiUiil.J Skilful ; dexterous. 
Expiate, v, [L. exvio ; ex, from, and pio, to worship, or 

purge.] To atone ror. 
Expire, v. [L. expiro ; ex, from, and spiro, to breathe.] To 

fafeatM but ; to 0103 to terminate. 
Expletive, s. [L. expletivum; expko, to glut : e^, in a su- 

pefabundant degree, and pleOf to fill.] In Grammar, means 

somethiDg inserted, more to please the ear, than to illustrate. 
Explicit, odH, [L. expUcitus, part, of explico, to unfold.] 

Emphatically clear ; not merely implied. 
Explode, v. [h» explodo; ex, from, and plmuio, to make a 

Boise by clapping.] To drive out, with open marks of dis- 

a pprobatkm ; to make a loud noise like ignited gunpowder. 
ExPLORX, V. [L. txploro, to view or examine.] To examine. 
SxpORT, tJ. [L. expofio ; ex, out of, and porto, to carry.] To 

aend out ofa country, in the way of traffic. 
GxPOSE, «. [L. expotiium, sup. of expono ; ex, out of, and 

pono, to piace.] To lay open ; to put in danger. 
Sx POST facto. [L.] Made or done aAer uie act ; retro- 
active. 
Expostulate, v. [L. expoHulo, to demand.] To appeal; 

to debate earnestly. 
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EXPOUND; V. [L. expono ; ex, out of, and pono, to place.] 1 

explain. 
Ex-PRXSiDXKT; 8. [L. ex, out; and pretident.] One who h 

been a president. 
EXPRESS; V. [L. expres8um, sap. of exprimo ; ear, from, ai 

premOf to press.] To press out ; to represent ; to declare 
ExPRXSS; 8. [See the verb.] An extraordinary messeng^. 
EXPUGNABLE; odj, [L. ex, out of; and pugno, to figfat.] Pi 

sible to be taken or subdued by a siege, or an assauH. 
Expulsion, 8. [See Expei.] Act of expelling. 
ExpuNOE; V. [L. expungo ; ex, from, and pungo, to jmcl 

To erase. 
Exi^uisiTE, adj. [L. exquisitus, part, of exquiro, search 

out : eXf out of^ and quaero, to seek.] Consummate 3 exc 

lent. 
Exscind, v. [L. er, from, and scindo, to cut.] To cut froi 
Exsiccate, t>. [L. exsicco, to dry.] To dry. 
Extant, aaj, [L. exstans.pBii of er^, to stand out: 

from, and sto, to stand.] Before the public ; now existing 
Extempore, adj. [L. ex, from, and tempore, abl. of temp 

time— meaning the present time.] Without preparation. 
Extend, v. [L. exfendo; ex, from, and tendo, to stretch.] 

reach (with to ;) to enlarge. 
Extenuate, V. [L. extenuo; ex, from, and tenuU, thin, 

small.] To lessen ; to palliate. 
Exterior, (ui^'. [L.ej:terior,comp. of eorfra; without.] C 

ward. 
Exterminate, v. [L. extennino; ex, out of, and termmo 

end.] To destroy. 
External, adj, [L. extemua ; exter, foreign : ex, oat of, 1 

terra, a territory.] Outward ; foreign. 
Extinct, adj. [L. extinctus, part, ofextmguo, to extingoii 

Extingtushed 5 abolished. 
Extinguish, t7. [L. ear^figtio, to extinguish.] To quench; 
) destroy. 
Extirpate, v. [L. extirpo ; ex, from, and etirpe, a stti 

To take out the «tem or stalk ; to eradicate ; to destroy. 
Extra, adj. [L.] Additional; besides. 
Extract, v. [L. extracium, sup. of extraho ; ex, firtMU, 1 

traho, to dra^.] To draw from : to take out a pMBut. 
Extrajudicial, adj. [h.'extra, beyond, vad Jtmcud.'] i 

of the regular course ofiegal procedure. 
Extraneous, adf. fL. extraneu8; ex, out of, and terra,' 

land.] Foreign ; of a different kind. 
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>RDiNAR7, adj. [L. extra, beyond, and ordxiuaius, 

iry.] Uncommon ; unusual ; eminent. 

VACANT, adj. [L. extra, beyond, and vagor, to wan- 
Irregular: wild 3 prodi^l. 

€K,adJ. [h.extremu8,supeA.ofexira,beyaod.} Great- 

itmbsU 

ATE, V. [L. extrico; ex, out of, and Cruras, hairs wrap- 

>and the feet of fowls, to hinder them from escaping.] 

sentanffle. 
V. [L. exudo; ex, out of, and gudo, to sweat.] To 

in sweat. 



p. 



I, s. [L. fabula ; for, to speak, or tell.] A fictitious 
written for amusement. 
I, «. [L. fabrica, from faber, a workman.] Something 

• 

«. [Fr. facette, from face, the face.] A little face ; a 
surface. 

OU8, adj. {h.faceticB, railleir.] ^Witty 5 shrewd. 
TATE, V. (L./acUis, easy : Jciao, to do, or cause.] To 
easy. 

tiLE. s. [L. factum, a thing done, and timUe, neuter 
i»^,like : the word ^^icfum has been here abbreviated 
.1 An imitation, as nearly resembling the original as 
>ie. 
«. [L. factum, from facio, to do.] A thing done 3 

Y' 

v,s. [L. f actio, from facio, to do.] A party, active m 

ang another. 

I, *. [JL. factor, from facio, to do, or make.] An agent 

>yed to buy or sell for another. 

IT, s. [See Factor.] A house, or district, inhabited 

te foreign traders of a particular nation, in a distant 

ry J the traders themselves ; a manufactory. 

rr, 9. [h.factdtas, from facto, to do, or make.] Power 

ed from nature ; learnea professors. 

ILE, adj. [L). Joilo, to slip.] Liable tQ error, or to 

e. 
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Falsk, o/(f. [L./alsut, p«rt. oi/allo, to slip, or deceive.] Not 

morally true ; ool physically true ; perfioious ; not reel. 
Fame, «. [Gr. phamaj from phemi, to sprnJc.] Rmoor j ra> 

port; celebrity; renown. 
Familiar, adf. [h./ixmUiariSj from famUia, a &mUy.] Do* 

mestic; aflfwle; unceremonious 3 weU-knownj too aeaH/ 

acquainted. 
Famine, s, [L.fama, hunger.] IXstressful scarcity of food. 
Fanatic, s. [L./anatictUf from /aman^ a temple.] A OMd 

enthusiast; one who has extravagant noti<ms orrelieioii. 
Fantasm, s. [Gr. j^umtasmaf an apparition, from jsmoIw, to 

appear.] Somethmg which appears real, out is only in tbe 

imagination. 
Farce, s. [L. farcio, to fill up, or stuff.] A dramatic afle^ 

piece, of a ludicrous kind. 
Fariita, s. [L. farina, meal.] In Botanuy the pollen, fine 

dust or powder contained in the anthers of plants, which &Ui 

on the stigma and fructifies the plant. 
Farrago, s. [h.farragOf from jar, all kinds of com.] A 

rude or confiisedf mixture. 
Farrier, s. [L. ferrarius, belonging to iron, fit>m firrwm, 

iron.] A horse doctor, (a jMroferaion usually foUowed by 

horse shoers.) 
Fasces, s. [h./asces, p\, of fascia j a bundle of twi^l Bodi, 

with an axe bound up in the middle, anciently camed before 

the Roman consuls. 
Fascinate, o. TL. faseino, to bewitch.] To influence, as if 

by supernatural power ; to delight higmy. 
Fascine, s, [L.Jascisj a bundle of twigs/f The military naoM 

of a fagot : facines are used generally for fiUinr 1^ a <fitdL 
Fashion, s. \y». facto, to make.] Form ; muce ; manner j 

general practice. 
Fate, ». [L.y^um. from faJbiu, part, of for ^ to spc»k— aDod- 

ing to the responses of the ancient oracles.] Deistiny ; event 

predetermined. 
Fatuity, s. [L. fatuus, silly.] Foolishness ; weakness of 

mind. 
Fault, s. {L.falstu, part, of f alio, to slip, (Mt deceive.] 0^ 

fence ; slight crime ; defect ; difficulty. 
Faun, s. [From Faunus, a son of Picus, an Italian kiagi 

whose attachment to agriculture induced his subjects to le* 

were him after his death, as one of their country deities.] A 

kind of rural deity. 
Faux pas. [Fr.] A false step ; a deviation from rectitude. 
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, s. [Fr./ealf liege, subject.] Duty or fidelity to • 

>r lora. 

.E, adj. {Fr./auibU, from /aire, to do.] Practicable. 

[h./acw,io do."} Act; deed; exploit. 
JOE, *. [h./ebris, a fever, and /ugo, to drive away.] 
icine serviceable in a fever. 
t,adj\ [h./ebriUs, from febris, 9. (eyeT."] Relating to 

RT^. [L. Februariiu, from Februaf th» mother of 

Tflk second month. 
fT, aty, [L. faeculentus, from/occula, small dregs.] 
excrementitious. 

[TT, 8. \h./aecundUaSf fruitfulness.] Fruitfulness. 
L, adf. [L. foedtUf a league.] Relating to a con- 
united. 

LIST, s. [See Federal.] Originally meant an Amer^ 
tizen who voted for the new fi^eral constitution of the 
States : — since the beginning of the French war, in 
it has had no relative meaning ; but, like the word 
•at, is used only to serve the mterested views of a 

0. [L.^^nsgfO, to make or frame.] To invent; to pre- 

ATB, V. [L./elicito, from/eUx, happy.] To congrat 

adf, [L. felimu, Ctdm/elis, a cat]'- Resembling, or 
ling to a cat * 

c SE. IL.felOf a felon, de^ of, *e, himself.] A persos 
id mind who commits suicide. 

fE, adf. [Vt./eminimu. from /emina, a wcnnan.] Re- 
or belongmg to a female. 

cou VERTE. \Fr. femme, a woman, couoerU, covered.] 
0, signifies a woman covered or protected, by mar- 
from the payment of debt, and, in some cases, from 
al prosecution. 

SOLE. [Fr. femme, a woman, and old Fr. sole, alone.] 
ster ; an unmarried woman. 

L, adj. [L. femorcdU, from femur, the thigh.] Be- 
!^ to the thiffh. 

aturA:. [L.] Of a wild nature ; unreclaimed— usu- 
»plied to animals not domesticated, 
rx, V. [L. fermetUo, from ferveo, to grow hot.] To 
>r rarefy, by internal motion of parts ; to have the parts 
o intestine motion. 
)U8, adj. [L./erocit, gen. of ferox, fierce.] Fieiee. 
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Ferrugineous. adj, [L. ftrruginau ; ftrrum^ iixMi, trAgt* 

nus, a sort.] Partakiogr of the particles and the quality of 

irou. 
Fertile, adj. [h. /ertilis, from fero, to bear, or produce.} 

Fruitful 5 productive. 
Fervid, od/. {lj./ervidtts,ftomferveo,ioboi\J] Hot; vebe* 

ment ', zealous. 
Festival, s. [L. festiuus, probably from^rto, to strike, kill, 

or sacrifice.] A feast, or the period of a feast. 
Fete champetre. {Fr.fite. a feast, and champetre, rural.] 

An entertainment, ^ven in the country, in the open air. 
Fetid, flMJ^*. [h./aetidus, (rom fceteo, to stmk J] Iuincid;bav< 

ing an offensive smell. 
Fiat, s. \\j.Jiat, let it be done.] In Zaio, a writ containing a 

peremptory order. 
Fiction, s. [L. ficHoy from Jictus, pari, of ^finffo, to frame.] 

Invention; falsehood. 
Fidelity, *. [L. Jdelitas, from Jides, faith, or truth.] Faith- 
ful adherence ; honesty. 
Fiduciary, adj. [L. Jidtunarius, from Jides, faith.] CHvco in 

trust; confidmg ; undoubting. 
Fieri facias. [L.. facias, you must cause it, ^eri, to be 

made.] A judicial writ, directing a sheriff to levy the amoant 

of a debt, or of damages recovered. 
Figment, s. [l^.Jigmentwnf (fjjmJmgOf to frame.] A fiction. 
Figure, *.• \}4^JigwKL, irom Jin^b, io shape, or frame.] Form; 

an image ; a character denoting a numoer : a trope. 
Filament, *. U^. Jilamenta, from Jihtmy a tnread.j A body, 

long and slender, like a thread. 
Filial, adj. [h.JUiuSf a child.] Regarding a child, m rela- 
tion to its parents. 
Filiate,!). [L.^im*, a son, or child.] To acknowledge as 

a son ; to aaopt as one's child. 
FiLiCES, s. [L.JUicula, fern.] An order in Botany , including 

all ferns. 
FiLLE DE CHAMBRK. [Fr.] A chambermaid. 
FiLLE DE JOiE. [Fr. /ille, a daughter, de, of, Jote, pleas- 
ure.] A prostitute. 
Filter, v. [Low L. Jltro; filum, a thread, and IroAoyto 

draws— referring' to the original mode of filtering, by suspead- 

ed threads.] To purify by straining. 
Final, adj. [L. Jmalis, from Jinis, the end.] Last ; conchi- 

sive. 
Finance, s. Ih.JmtOy to accoTO\A\HVv.'\ "^cv^wa^ 
Fine, s. [L. /mis, an end.^ A. fttic, m Laic/v^"^ wsssi^ 
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lition or agreement of a suit, by leave of the court; 
io called because it pots an end to the suit. 
s. Wx. finesse J from/n, fine— 4hat is, small, subtle.] 
ies of artifice, in which art and cunning are employed. 
idi. \\u.jmtusj f^m^nis, an end.| Limited. 
idj. [h'^sctis, a treasury.] Relatmg to the public 

k 

adj, [See Fissure.] Having the laminae, or grain, 

action to admit of being cleft. 

s. [L.^surUf from fistts, part o{ Jmdo, to cleave.] 

8. \lj.^tuia, a pipe.] A sinuous ulcer. 

adj. [L. ^ccu^, from ;/Zacc£o, to wither.] Limber; 

ATiON, s. [L. JlagtUum, a scourge.] Use of the, 
; a flogging. 

u, s. [Fr. Jtcummej flame, and beaUf hand8<Mne.] 
1. 

NT, adj. \h. JlaiulerUus, from JUUuSj part, oijioj to 
Windy. 

s, adj. [L. flexUnhiSj from JlexuSj part, oi JUctOj to 
Possible to be bent ; pliant. 

[See Flower.] The goddess of flowers. A trea- 
lowers or olants. 

idj. {h.Jioridus, from. Jioris, gen. of JloSf a flower.} . 
n color ; flushed with red ; embellished. 

s. [li. floris, gen. ofjlos, a flower.] A cultivator 
srs ; a maker or vender of artificial flowers. 
I, V. [See Florist.] To have \'igor; to boast; to 

s. [L. ^9, from^or^o, to blossom.] In Botany , 
I of a plant which contains the organs of fructification. 
t or finest part of a thing. 

s. [See Flower.] A weak salt, which, by means 
1^ sulphuric acid, yields a vapor, and when condensed 
juid fluoric acid. 

rE, V. [L. JlmtuSf a wave.] To flow backwards 
irards ; to vary often. 

\L.Jluo, to flow, or pass away.] A passage for 

If. [h.Jiucidus, from/wo, to flow.] Liquid. 

[L.JiiUOf to flow gently.] A tubated musical in- 
t. 
za^'. [See Flate.] Resembling the sVia^ o( Ql %u\a. 

6 
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Flux, «. [L. ^fiuxua, fmrnftuoy to flow.] Act of flowing) , 

thing which flows; dysentery. 
Fluxions, «. [L.ftuxibj a flowing^.] A species of arithm** ! 

tic, invented by Newton. 
Focus, s. [L. focuSf a fire-hearth, or the fire.] The poinl 

where the rays of heat are collected by a burning-glass j •' 

certain point in the axis of a curve. 
FcETUS, ». [L4 "1^^ young of viviparous animals in the 

womb, and of oviparous ones in the eggf after being petfectly 

formed. 
Foliage, s. [l^. folium j a leaf.] Leaves. 
Foliate, v. [h./oliaitiSf having leaves, fromyb^m, aleaf.] 

To put forth leaves ; to beat into laminse or leaves, 9* u 

beating gold. 
.Folio,*. [L. abl. of /o/wm», a leaf.] A book, the leaves of 

which are formed of sheets of paper once doubled. 
Foment, v. [L. fomentor. from fcveOf to keep wann.] TV» 

cherish with heat 3 to bathe with warm lotions ; (in an evil , 

sense) to encouraffe. 
Forage, v. [Fr. fourrager : fourrage, fodder : fourrer, to ' 

stufi'in.] To go out in search of provisions. ^ 

Force,*. [L.7br«, strength.] Strength; active power. j". 
Forceps, g. [L. forceps, a pair of tongs.] Surgical tong*. L 
Foreign, adf. [L./orU, abroad.] Not of this country; aot ^ 

allied ; without relation. 
Forensic, adj. [See Forum.] Belonging, or appropriate to 

a court of judicature. 1 

Forge, v. [Fr. forger, to hammer.] To form by hamner' j 

ing ; to imitate. ' I' 

Forfeit, s. [L. /bm, abroad, and /actus, part, of /o, to be ^ 

made, or become.] Something lost by the commission oft > 

crime, and thereby gone away, or departed from the owner) 

a fine. 
Formidable, adj. [L./onmdabilis, firom;/brmtc^o,fear] Apt 

to excite fear. 
Formula, s. [L./ch-mtda, from forma, Siforak.'] A prescribed 

order. 
Fortify, v. [L. fortis, strong, and facio, to make.] To 

strengthen. 
FoRTiTER IN re. [L.] With promptness and detenniiiatiQe 

in the execution of an aflTair. 
Fortress,*. [L./or«w, strong.] A fortified building. 
F0RTDITOU8, adj, [L. foriwius ; fortis, gen of /or«, chance, 
and itua^ (he act of gomg.^ AccvdenXai. 
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UNATB, adj, [L. fbrtunatuaj from forUmay fortuner.] 
cky ; successful. 

rM, «. \yt,fortm^y a maiicet place.] The maricet place 
flome; where great judicial causes were tried, 
c, 8. ^.fossay from fossuajpart, of /odio, to dig.] A 
itary ditch. 

iL, 9. [See Fosse.] Something dur out'of the earth. 
D, V. '{L.Jvndo, to lay the groundwork, from Jimdus, 
d.] To ong^ate, as a town or a colony. 
:d, v. [h./ando, to pour out.] To cast, as at a fiHindry. 
DATiON, 9. [See Found, to ori^nate.] The baaii or 
'er part of an edifice ; the principle or ground upon ii^ch 
r notion is raised. 

fDRT, 9. [See Found, to cast.] A place where articles 
formed of melted metals. 

TAIN, 9. [h./ons, from JwndOj to pour out.] A visible 
ing ; a spout of water \ ori^ ; first cause. 
TiON, ». [L. fractiOf from fracUtSy part, of frasngo, to 
ak.] An arithmetical part of an integer. 
!TORE, «. [See Fraction.] Breach; separation of a 
le. 

riLE, odj. [L. fragiUs, tromfrcmgo, to break.] Eanly 
ken; uncertain. 

iMEHT, 9. [L.J^agmentum, fTomfrango, to break.] A 
t broken off; an 'imperfect part. 

iRANT, adj. [L./iragrasis, part, offragro, to smell sweet- 
I Sweet smelling. 

L, adf, [See Fragile.] Weak ; decaying easily ; easily 
4royed ; weak of resolution. 
rcHiSE, *. [FrJ Privilege. 
roiBLE, a<^*. [L./ra7i^o, to break.J Easily broken. 
rTic, adj. [Corrupted from phrenettc.] Mad ; outrage- 
dy mad. 
PERNAL, adj. [L. fraier, a brother.] Brotherly ; relat- 

to brothers. 

PRiciDE, 8. [h./ratricidium ; Jrater, a brother, and caedo, 
kill.] Murder of a brother. 
JD, *. [L./rat«fts, gen. of fraua, deceit.] Deceit; dis- 

icsty. , m» J 

f ETic, adj. [Orig'mally phrmetie. See Frenzy.] Mad ; 

tracted. 

f ZT, *. [Gr. phreneiUf madness, from phren, the mmd.] 

(mporary madness ; mental <JUstraction. 

SCO, *. [It. fresco, fresh.] Coolness ; duskiness. A pic- 
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Flux, *. [L. JluxtUy from Jluo, to flow.] Act of flowing: j 

thing which flows; dysentery. -^ 

Fluxions, «. [h.Jkixid, a flowing.] A species of arithm** 

tic, invented by Newton. L 

Focus, s. [L. focuSf a fire-hearth, or the fire.] The poinl 

where the rays of heat are collected by a burning-glass; •' 

certain point in the axis of a curve. 
FcBTUS, 8. [L4 The young of viviparous animals in the 

womb, and of oviparous ones in the eggf after being perfectly 

formed. 
Foliage, ». [L.^/w/m, a leaf.] Leaves. 
Foliate, v, {h.foiiaius, having leaves, from/oUumf aleaf.] 

To put forth leaves ; to beat into laminse or leaves, 9s b 

beating gold. ^ 

. Folio, ». [L. abl. of /oZiwm, a leaf.] A book, the leaves of 

which are formed of sheets of paper once doubled. 
Foment, v. [L. fomentor, from /oveo, to keep warm.] Tw ^ 

cherish with heat ; to bathe with warm lotions ; (in an evil . , 

sense) to encourage. >_ 

Forage, v. [Ft. fourrager : fourrage, fodder : /ourreTf to j_ 

stufi'in.] To go out in search of provisions. j;. 

Force, «. [L.75?r«, strength.] Strength ; active power. i- 
FoRCEPS, «. [L. forceps, a pair of tongs.] Surgical toogi. L 
Foreign, a^*. [L./om, abroad.] Not of this countiy 3 act j^ 

allied ; without relation. j^ 

Forensic, adj. [See Forum.] Belonging, or appropriate to ■ 

a court of judicature. ^ i^ 

Forge, v. [Fr. forger, to hammer.] To form by hamner* U 

ing ; to imitate. [^ 

Forfeit, s. [L. /oris, abroad, and /actus, part, of ^, to be ^ 

made, or become.] Something lost by the commission oft ; 

crime, and thereby gone away, or departed from tJfa^ owner) :.. 

a fine. '] 

Formidable, ac[;. [L./ormidalnlis, Scorn formido, fear "l A^ '■' 

to excite fear. 
Formula, s. [h./ormtdaf from forma, dLforak."] A priescribed 

order. 
Fortify, v. [L. fortis, strong, and /ado, to make.] To 

strengtboi. 
FoRTiTER IN RE. [L.] With promptness and determinatkB ' 

in the execution of an aflair. 
Fortress, «. [L./or«w, strong.] A fortified building. 
Fortuitous, adj, [h./oHuitus ; /ortis, gen of /ors, dunce, 

and ittu, the act of gomg.] Accidenisu. 
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UNATB, adf. [L. fortunaJbUj from forUma^ Ibrtuner.] 

cky ; successful. 

rM, s, \lA.foirunij a market place.] The maricet place 

ELome, where great judicial causes were tried. 

B, s, ^.fossa^ (ram /ossu8j^9rt, of fodio, to dig.] A 

itary ditch. 

iL, 8. [See Fosse.] Something dur out'of the earth. 

ro, V. '{L.Jvndo, to lay the groundwork, from Jimdus, 

d.] To on^nate, as a town or a colony. 

rD, V. [h./undo, to pour out.] To cast^ as at a ibundry. 

FDATioN, 8. [See Found; to ori^ate.] The basis or 

ret part of an edifice ; the principle or ground upon which 

r notion is raised. 

rDRT, 8. [See Found, to cast.] A place where articles 

i fonned of melted metals. 

rTAiw, *. [h./ons, from fymdo^ to pour out.] A visible 

ing ; a spout of water \ ori^ \ first cause. 

JTION, 8. [L. f radio f from fracius, part, of JrangOf to 

ak.] An arithmetical part of an integer. 

yroRE; «. [See Fraction.] Breach; separation of a 

le. 

riLE, adj. [L. fragilisj ^romfrcmgo, to break.] Eanly 

ken; uncertain. 

iUKtiTy 8. [L.j^fl^-men^um, from y^Of^; to break.] A 

■t broken off; an 'imperfect psirt. 

}RANT, adj. [L./iragrasis, part. offragrOf to smell sweet- 

I Sweet smelling. 

L, adf. [See Fragile.] Weak; decaying eaaly ; easily 

itroyed ; weak of resonition. 

ffCBiSE, 8. [FrJ Privilege. 

fGiBLE, adj. ili./rango, to break.] Easily broken. 

fTiC; adj. [Corrupted from phreruiic.} Mad ; outrage- 

dy mad. 

rsRNAL, adj. [L. fraier, a brother.] Brotherly ; relat- 

; to brothers. 

rRiciDE, s. [h./ratricidium ; /rater, a brother, and como, 

kill.] Murder of a brother. 

DD, 8. [L. /raMrfiff, gen. of ^atM, deceit.] Deceit; dis- 

ii«8ty. 

ETETic, ad). [Orig'mally phrenetic. See Frenzy.] Mad ; 

rtracted. 

HZT, 8. [Gr. phrenelU, madness, from phreUf the mind.] 

)mporary madness ; mental <JUstraction. 

SCO, *. [It. fresco, fresh.] Coolness ; duskiness. A pic- 
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ture drawn not in glaring light, but in dusk. A method of 

painting in relief on walls. 
Friable, adj. [h./riabilis, from JHo, to crumble.] Easify 

reduced to powder. 
Fjiiction, 5. [L. JrictiOf from fricOf to rub.] The act of 

rubbing. 
Tkigid, adj. [h./riffidusy from Jrigutf cold.] Cold: doll. 
F&lGORiFic, cMj. [L. Jrigorificus ; fngoTf cold, and ^^Kti^ 

to msike.] Producing cold 3 or, in chemical language, de- 
priving of heat. 
Friseur, 8. [Fr. Jriseur, from Jriser, to curl.] A hai^ f 

dresser. f 

Fritter, v. [L. /rictus, part, of ^Wco, to rub.] To cut 

small ; to destroy gradual^. 
Front, *. [L./rons, the forehead.] The face 5 the forepart -^ 

of any thin?. ^ •" 

Frontal, aaj. [See Front.] Relating to the forehead. 
Fructify, ». [L. fructus, fruit, and fajcio, to make.] To j 

make fruitful. I 

Frugal, adj. VL.frv^alis. ftamfryges, fruit, or com— mean- [_ 

ing, careful of provisions.] Sparing j economical. i 

Fruition, s. [L. fruitus, part, oifnwr, to enjoy.] Enjoy- « 

ment of what one possesses. i 

Frustranea, 8. [L. frugtraiio, a failure.] An <»der in i 

Botany, including plants which bear flowers with perfect ; 

florets in the disk, and neutral or frustrated ones in the ray. 
Frustrate, v. jh.jhistrOf to disappoint.] To defeat >^ 

Frustrum , 8, [See Frustrate.] A piece or part of a bodj 

separated from the rest. 
Fuel, s. [Ft. feu, firej Material for burning. 
FuGACiTY, 8. [See Fugitive.] Volatility 5 quality of fly- 
ing away j a term used hy chemists. 
Fugitive, arf;. [h.Jiigittvu8f{TomJiigio,toAeeore9esp9.\ 9 

Escaping; unstable; volatile. ■; 

Fugitive, s. [See the adjective.] One who runs fivm bis 

station or dutv. t 

Fulcrum, pi. Fulcra, *. [h. Juicrum, from JiUcio^io proj^] \ 

That on which a lever rests and moves. 
Fulminate, v. [L. Julmino, from Jvlmen, thunder.] To 

make a loud crack ; to issue ecclesiastical censure. ^ 

Fume, 5. [L.^wmM*, smoke.] Smoke; vapor. 
Fumigate, v. [See Fume.] To fill with smoke or vapor. 
Function, s. [L. Jnnctio, from functusy part, of hmgw^ le 

execute.] Performance; employment. 
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TJLi^f adj. \l^.JimdamerUaH9jftxim^ 

Ion : Jumoj to found.] Relating to the foundation 

; essential. 

idj. {lu.Jungiaf a mushroom.] Excrescent 

8. [L. funerisj gen. of fumu, a funeral, from 

ord — because lighted cords or torches 'were carried 

omans before the bodies which were interred bj 

The solemnity which attends the consignment of a 

le grave. 

adj. [L. JurtivuSf from ^r, a thlef.1 Steven. 

L. fusum, sup. oijwndoy to pour out.] To melt. 

iPr.fuseau, a spindle.] A small pipe, inserted m a 

II, throuffh which the exploding fire passes. 

adj. [See the verb Fuse.] Ca^>able of being 

/. [L.futUiSf fromjtaio, to pour out.] Of no effect. 
dj. [L. JiduruSf about to be.] Relating to time 



6. 



s. [Gr. galaxiaj from galaf milk.] A stream of 
te sky, called the milk^ way. 
M , ». [From Oalvam, an Italian, the discoverer.] 
stry, electrical phenomena in which the electricity 
ped without the aid of friction, and by which a 
action takes place between certain bodies. 
f s. [L. Gallia, the ancient name of France.] A 
speech peculiar to the French language. 

[Port. gaUf a printer's frame.] An M>long square 

h a ledge on three sides, into which types are emp- 

the composing stick. It has a groove to admit a 

om, called a gally-slide. 

:, s. [Gr. gangraina, fi 

to destroy?] A cancerous sore. 
V. [Gr. gargareoHf the throat.] To wash the 



.f 8. [Gr. gangraina, from graino, to feed upon— 



, 8. [Fr. garrdson, from garrwr, to fiimish.1 The 
>f a fortified town or castle 3 the town or castle hav- 
.ders. 
6* 
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Garrulous, adj. [L. garruluSf from garrioj to prate.] Talk* 

ative. 
Gas, s. {Ir.^astf a blast of wind.] In Chemistry y a penna* 

nently elastic, aeriform fluid^ or a substance reduced to a 

state of an aeriform fluid by its permanent combinatioii with 

caloric. 
Gasconade, s. [Fr. from Oascouy an inhabitant of Gascooy, 

in France — a province remarkable for boasting.] ^ A boast; 

a bravado. 
Gastric, adj. [Gr. gaster, the belly, or stomach.] Rdatiog 

to the stomach. 
Gazette, 9. [It. gazetta, a Venetian coin, which, as is svd, 

vkras the price of £e first newspaper.] A paper of news or 

public intelligence. 
Gelatinous, adj. [L. gelatusy part, of gelo, to fireeze, from 

gelu, frost.] Of the nature of jelly. 
Gelid, adj\ [L. gelidus, from gelu, frost.] Extremely cfM; 

frozen. 
Gem, s. [h. gemma f a^ewel.] A jewel. 
Gemini, s. [L. gendm, twins.] A sign of the zodiac, rqprs* 

sented by figures of the twin brothers, Castor and Poihu. 
Gender, s. [L. generis, gen. of genus, a kind.] A natural 

sex ; a g^mmatical sex. 
Genealogy, s. IGr.genea, a generation, and logot, a de- 
' scription.] History of the succession of families. 
General, «. \h. generalis, Crom generis, gen. of gemu,i 

kind.] The totality 3 the main, wiUiout descending topartic' 

ulars:— a(f/. comprehending many species or individiiak; 

nor restramed by narrow or distinctive limitatioiis ; pobGc; 

common. 
Generate, v. [L. genero, firom genus, a race.] To bq;et; 

to produce. 
Generic, a^. [See Gender.] Relating to a gNios or 

class. 
Generous, adj. [L. generosus, noble, from generis, gen. of 

genus, a race.] The primary meaniog of this word, 'of high 

birth,' or * good extraction,' is long since obsolete. It now 

signifies noble-minded, open-hearted, liberal j— wh«i applied 

to animals, faithful, courageous; — ^when applied to wmes, 

soils, &;c. strong, rich, nutntive. 
Genesis, s. [Grr. genesis, from genea, a generation.] Hk 

first book of Moses, which describes the creation of tbe woild 

and the lives of the first patriarchs. 
Genial, adj. [L. gemahs, from genus, a race.] ContrflMit- 

ing to propagati(«3 natural 
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^fiTALS, *. [See GeDial.] The members of generatioD. 
wiiriTivi, cdj, A case in Granuna^j called by the Latins, 
gemUvus, from gigno, to beget — because it in a manner gen- 
erates other cases depending on it, and is chiefly used in the 
formatioo of compounded words. 

GzivTSEL; adj. [L. gentUiSj of the same family, or one to 
whom the estate would descci*d, from gentiSf gen. oi gens, a 
nation^ or family.] Polite ; graceful 3 fashionable. 

GsNTiLK, $. ^L. gentiUSf from getUiSy fen. of gens, a nation.] 
A term applied by the Israelites* and Christians, to distin- 
guish a foreigner, or one who knew not the true God. 

GENTI.E, adf. [See Genteel.] Formerly meant well-born j 
hence, the term gentleman ; but it now signifies mild. 

Genuflkxion, «. {L.genu, a knee, and^ec^, a bending.] 
The act of bending the knee. 

Genuine, adj. [L. gemdmu, from genusy a kindred, or sort] 
Not spurious ; unmixed ; natural. 

Genus, s, [L. genua j a race, or sort: pi. genera, from geno, 
to beget.] In Science, a class comprehending many species. 

GsooRAPHT, s. [Gr. ge, the earth, and grapho, to describe.] 
Description of the earth, according to its natural or political 
divisions. 

Geoloot, *. [Gr. ge, the earth, and logos, a word or de- 
•cripiion.] The doctrine of the formation and composition 
of tae earth. 

CteOMXTRT, s, fQr, geometria ; ge, the earth, and metreo, to 
■teasore.] On^^mally signified the art of measuring the earth, 
or certam divisions of it 3 but it is now used for tne science 
of quanUty or extension, abstractedly, without any regard to 
matter. 

Georoic, adj. [Gr.^«, the earth, and ^^on,work.] Relating 
to the culture of land, as treated by Virgil. 

GxmMAN, adj, [L. germanus, from germen, a sprout.] A 
cousn-^mum, is one related to anouer by consanguinity, or 
Mood, not by affimty, or marriage. 

Germinate, v. [h.germxno, from germen, a branch, or bud.] 
To sprout 

Gestation, s. [Li. gestatio, from ^e«^ti«, part, of ^ero, to car- 
ry.] The act of carrying the younff before birth. 

Gesticulation, s. (See Gesture.] Various artificial ges- 
tores. 

Gesture, s, [h.gestus, from gero, to carry.] Expressive 
motion an<l carriage of the body. 

CriANT, «. [Qr.gigas; ge, the earth, and gao, to be born.] 
A man of size above the ordinary rate. 

6/ 
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GiBBOvs, adj. [h. gibbus, convex.] CoDvex; protuberant. 
GiGANTOLOGY , s. {Gt.gigoSf E giaut^ and logos, a discourse.] 

The history of giants. 
Glaciers, «. [See Glacis.] Huge masses ofmountun ice. 
GlaciS; s. [L. glades, ice.] In ForUfication, is a smoolli, 

sloping fence. 
Gladiator, «. VL. gladiator , from gladius, a sword.] A 

Roman prize-fighter, with or without a sword. 
Gland, s. [L. glandula, a kernel in the flesh.] A term ia 

anatomy. 
Glanders, s. [See Gland.] A glandular disorder peculiarto 

horses, and creating a purulent discharge from the nostrils. 
Glebe, «. FL. gUba, a lump of earth.] Land ; cfaurch48aid. 
Globe, s. [L. globus^ a ball.] A round body ; the earth. 
Globule,*. [See Globe.] A round particle of matter. 
Glossary, s. [Gr. glossa,jaL tongue, or language.] A dic- 
tionary of antiquated or obscure words. 
Glossoorapher, s. [Gr.- glossa, a tongue, and gn^ho, te 

write.] A writer of glossaries ; a commentator up<Hi words. 
Glutinous, adj, [L. ghuinosus, from gluten, gUie.] Of tiw 

nature of glue. 
Glutton, «. [L. gluHo, to swallow.] One who indulges too 

much in eating. ' 
Gnomon, s. [Gr. gnomon, from ginosko, to know.] The band 

or stile of a dial. 
Gnomonics, «. [See Gnomon.] The art of diallii^. 
Gnostic, s. ^Gr. ginosko, to know.] One of a numerans 

sect ot Christians of the first century, who pretended to a 

hirh degree of knowledge, and held extravagant notims of 

religion. 
Gorget, s. [Fr. gorge, the throat, or neck.] A piece, of ar- 
mor, which defends uie throat ; an ornament worn by niU- 

tary officers, suspended from the neck, so as to readi the 

breast. 
Gossamer, s. [L. gossipium, cotton.] The down of planti ; a 

fine cobweb nying in the air about harvest time. 
Gradation, s. [See Grade.] Regular progress firom one 

degree to another. 
Grade, s. [L. ^cuitM, a step.] Rank 5 class >-« word used 

only in the Umted States. 
Gradual, adj. [See Grade.] Proceeding by degrees. 
Graduate, v. [See Grade.] To mark wiUi d^^rees; U> 

obtain a collegiate degree. 
Gramineous, adf. [L. granUneus, from gramen, graasw] 

Grassy. 
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Rous, adj. [L. grameHj grass, and vorOy to eat.] 
3g; living on grass. 

«. [Gr. gramma f a letter.] The art of nsing a 
:orrectly3 a book which teaches the scieoce of 

r. [L. granarium, firom granumf a grain of com.] 

com. 

. (Xi. granunif a grain.] A sort of stone, formed 
o;Tains or particles. 

us^ 047. [L. granum, a grain of com, and voro, 
livmg on grain. 

[Fr. garantirj to warrant.] To assign with a 
•r assurance of title and quiet enjoyment ; to con- 
dmit 3 to allow. 
,, V. jh. grafiumf a grain, and latum, sxip.of/ero, 

To form mto grains. 

df. {Gr.^op^, to write, or engrave.] Relating 
f delmeatmg, or orencraving. 

[L. ^a^ia, welcome. J Without requiting pay- 

, s. FLow L. graiUudo, firom gratoTf to thank.] 

epay benefits. 

RT, adi. [\j, gratuloTf to congratulate, fromjgTV- 

ae.i Expressm^ congratulation. 

. [L. grouw, weightyj Solemn. 

, V. [See Gravity.] To tend, by intrinsic w«ght, 

3 centre of attraction. 

. [L. gravUas, from gravis, heavy.] Weight 3 
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i. grcBcismuSf from OroBcia, Greece.] A 
peculiar to the Greek lansuaee. 
[Fr. gros, thick, coarse.] tfully; palpable; 
inclelicate. 

:, *. [Fr.^ara>tft>,fipom^anwrfir, (formerly gwtfr- 
warrant.] One who insures the fulfihnent of a 

•RIAL, adj. [L. gubemator, a govemor.] Relate 
>fiice of a chief macistrate. 
Gr. kolpos, from ItoiloSf hollow.] A bay, or an 
:o the land ; an abyss ; a whirlpool ; any thing in- 

adj. [L. guUwaUs, from guttur, the throat.] Pro- 
1 the throat. 

, s. [Gr. gufftnanon, from gumnoM, naked.] A 
cercise 3 a school. 
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Gymnosophist, s. [Gr. gumnos, naked, and sopkuUs, a 
\^ ise man. J One of a sect of Indian philosophers, woo thought 
it conformable with the law of nature to go naked. 

Gymnospermia, s. \Gt. gumnos, naked, and tpertna, seed.] 
An order in Botany, mcludin^ plants bearing naked seeds. 

Gtnandria, 8. [Gr. g;une, a lemale, and aneVf a male.] A 
class in Botany f mcluaing plants whose stamens are inserted 
in the pistils. 

Gypsum, s. [Gt. gttpsos, white lime.] Plaster of pans j sul- 
phate of lime. 

Gyration, s. [Gr. guros, a circuit.] The act of turning aoy 
thing about. 
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HABEAS CORPUS. [L. habeas; you must have, earpm, tht 

body (before us.)] Tne name of a judicial writ, which com* 

mands a jailor, or other person having any one in cmtody, 

or under unlawful restrsJnt, to bring him before the court 
Habere facias possessionem. fL.] ' You shall cause to 

take possessiom.^ The writ of ezecuticm which directs dtf 

sherin to give actual possession. 
Habiliment, s. [L. kabeOf to have.] Dress. 
Habit, s. [L. habitus, from habeo, to have.] The effiKl of 

custom; oiress. 
Habitation, «. [L. habitatw; habUo, to dwell, haakhtkttf 

to have.] Place of abode. 
Halcton, adj. [L. Jialtyones, from HaleyonSf danriitar of 

iEolius; who, according to a heathen fiction, curewBld 

herself in the sea : whence, birds of the same name arasei 

during whose hatching, there is always a calm.! Happy. 
Halo, s. [Gr. halos, an area.] A colored circle around thi 

sun, moon, or any of the larg^ stars. 
Hamadryad, s. [Gr. hama, together with, and «2riM, an oak.] 

According to the heathen mymology, nymphs who preadea 

over trees, with which they hved and died. 
Hanaper, s. [Low L. hanaperiumf a large basket, or a trMf 

sury.] The clerk of the hanaper receives the fees doe to tk 

king of England, for charters and patents. 
Harmony, s. [Gr. harmonia, coiittp, of harOf to fit.] 

ment ; musical concord. 
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JGr. harpaXf rapacious.] According to the bea- 
ogy . a winged monster, which had the face of a 
the IxKiy of a vulture, anci the feet and fingers arm- 
iharp cmws ; a rapacious mOnster. 

», [Fr. hautj high, and boUf a shoot.] A kind of 
ry 3 a wind instrument 
, 9. [Fr. hmU, hiffh.] Pride ; haughtiness. 
DAL, c^j. [Gr. heSdomas, a week, from htpUif seven.] 

B, 8. [Gr. hekatombe; hekaion, a hundred, and bouSf 
An ancient heathen sacrifice of a hundreu head of 

idj. [Gr. hexiSf a hatHt.] Constitutional. 

<mj. [Fr. haineuXf from hcdne, ill-will.] Atrocious. 

[L. harts f from hasreOf to stick or continue.] One 

an estate or any property has descended. 
PE, 9. [Gr. hdw9f the sun, and 9komOf to view.] A 
elescope, or glass, contrived to enaSle one to look 
n without injury to the eye. 

)PB, s. [Gr. helio9f the sun, and trepho, to turn.] 
•flower; a flower which keeps its face always to- 
le sun. 

BOLOOT, 9. [Gr. hehmnsj a worm, and log09f a 
e.] In Zoology f the description of vermes. 
y 9. [Gr. hcamttf bloctd.] The coloring principle of 
, which is of a reddish color, and bitterish taste. 
BRE, 9, [Gr. hemi9Tihmrion ; heumUf half, and 
a sphore.] Half a sphere ', half of the earth. 
, 9. [Gr. hemUtichion ; hemsUj half, and 9ticho9f a 
Half a verse of poetry. 

[AGE, 9, [Gr. hmmorrhagia ; ' haimaf blood, and 
tt, to burst.] A violent flux of blood. 
lOiDS, 9. [Gr. hcdmorrhides : haimaf blood, and 
flow.] The piles 

ad;l. [Gr. hepat09y gen. ofheper, the liver.] Relat- 
irtaininff to the liver. 

E, *. [Ur. heneTf the liver.] An order in Botany, 
I [riants callea liverworts. 
K, 9. [Gr. heptd, seven, and "goniaj a comer, or an- 

ngure having seven sides and angles. 
NiA, 9, [Grrhepta, seven, and gune, a female.] An 
Botany, mcluding plants having seven pistils. 
RIA, 9. [Gr. ha^, seven, and oner, a male.] A 
id in BoUmy, including plants having seven stamens. 
ULAR, adj. [Gr. hepta, seven, and L. angtduM^ a. 
yr angle] Having ^cvca Biig\c&. 
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Heptarcht, 8. [Gr. heptUf seven, and archCf government] 

A federal government, consisting of seven states. 
Herbarium, s. [L. herba, an herb.] A collection of dried 

plants. 
Herbivorous, adj. [L. herbay an herb, and vorOf to devour. 

NatursJly inclined to eat herbs. 
Herculean, adj. [See HercuUs/in the heathen mythology.} 

Having great strength, or large bodily frame : laborious. 
Hereditary, adj. [See Heir.1 Descending by inheritaace. 
Herest, «. [Gr. hairesUf from mn'reo, to choose or ad(^ |a 

opinion.)] An opinion different from the tenets of the catho' 

lie church. 
Heretic, s. [See Heresy.] One who propagates or is ifl' . 

clined to heresy. 
Heritage, «. [See Heir.] Inheritance 5 estate devolved bj ', 

succession ; estate in e^eneral. 
Hermaphrodite, ». [Gr. Hermes, Mercury, and AphrodBi, ~ 

Venus. See Lempriere's Classical Dictionary^ title Htr- <. 

maphrodUus.'] An animal, or a plant, which unites the two ' 

sexes. 
Hermetically, offu. [Gr. fferm««, Mercury, the fobleda* , 

ventor of chemistrv.l In a manner practised by chemiiifr 

as hermetically sealea. 
Hermit, s. [Gr. hermites, from heremia, a desert.] A pena -'• 

who lives in solitude. 
Hernia, «. [Gr. hemes, a sprout— alluding to its pnAat» 

ance.] A corporeal rupture. 
Hero, s. [Gr. heros, lovely, delightful.] A man emumlfiir i 

bravery ; chief personage in a poem or drama. 
HeroiC; adj. [See Hero.] Used in heroic poetry, or heiir 

meter, as neroic verse. 
Herpes, s. [Gr. herpo, to creep.] A species of cutaneooi 

inflammation. 
Heteroclite, adj. [Gr. heteros, another^ and klino, to in* 

cline or turn away .J Irregular ; varying nrom the c<»mBOi 

modes of declension ; deviating from the conmnm role. 
Heterodox, s. [Gr. heteros, another, and doxa, an opiaioB>] 

Difiering from an established opinion. 
Heterogeneous, adj. [Gr. heteros, another, and gena, t 

kind.] Dissimilar in natural qualities. 
Hexagon, s. [Gr. Ae^r. six, and ^oma, a comer, or angls-I 

A figure having six sides and angles. 
Hexahedron, s. [Gr. hex^ six, and hedra, a base or iftt] 

In Geometry, a regular solid body of six sides ; a cube. 
Hexagynia, s. [Gr. hex^ six, and gtme, a fenuM.] Ao cidv 

in Botany, including plants having six pistils. 
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ER, adj. TGr. hex^ six, and metronf measure.] Re- 

a verse of six feet. 

lA, 9. [Gr. heXf six, and cofUTf a male.] A class in 

including plants bavmg[ six stamens. 

LAR, ao^. \Gt. hex, six, and L. caigutus, a comer, 

.] Havmg SIX angles. 

, «. [Or. hex, six, and podes, (pi. of pous,) feet] An 

vith SIX feet. 

r. [L. hiatus, from hio, to gape.] A chasm; an 

. in writin|^ 

L, adj. [L. hibemus, relating to winter.] Relating 

r. 

:t, {L.] ' Here lies.' The initial words of Latin 

H, «. [Gr. kieros, holy, and archos, a chief.] The 

a sacred order. 

rPHic, s. [Gr. hieros, sacred, and glupho, to carve 

se used anciently in religious writings.] An emblem 

b an idea or word is signified. 

r, 8. \Gt. hilaros, )oytul.'] Mirth. 

[L.J In BUany, the eye of a bean or other seed. 
tFF, 5. I^Gr. hippos, a horse, and grups, a griffin.] 
id horse, imagined by the Itsilian poet, A^iosto* 
:amus, s. [Grr. hippos, a horse, and pUatmos,^ liverj 
it horse. 
GRAPHER, s. [Gr. historia, history, jmd graphOf to 

A writer of history. 

s. [Crr. historia, urem historia. witness,] A digni- 
■ation of events ; narration, 
ic, <ub', [L. fnstHo, a stage player.] Theatrical. 

s. rL> homagium, from homo, a man.] Service 
d fealty professed^ to a sover^gn lord, by his tenant 
J ; who, nolding up his hands, both together, between 

the lord, professes that he became his mam, from 
' forth, Sec. ) respect shown by external action, 
c, s. [L.homictdium; homo, a man. or human l>e- 

ea^, to kill.] The uni^emeditatea killing <^ any 
>eing. 

s. [Gr. homilia, from homUeo, to associate.] A re- 
liscourse read to a congregation. 
rsAL, adf. [Gr. homos, like, and genos, a kind.] 

the same nature or principles, 
r. [L. honor, honor.] I^gnity 5 reputation ; noble- 
mind : reverence. 

, s. X^r. horizon, from horizo, to limit.] The line 
aminates the view. 
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HoROLooiCAL; adj. [Gr. horay an hour, and hogWj a worA 

or description.] Relating or pertaining to the hours. 
Horoscope, «. [Gr. horosfcopos ; hora, an hour, and duipto, 

to view.] A configuration of the planets, by an astrologer, 

at any particular hour. 
HoRS DE COMBAT. [Fr.] A term denoting wounded, or roH 

dered, by some accident in battle, unfit ior inunediate Mh 

vice ; out of battle. 
Horticulture, s. [L. hortif gen. of hortusy a garden, aai 

cuUure.'l The art of cultivating gardens. 
HosANNA, s. [Gr. hosarma, from two Hebrew words, sigM- 

fying, I pray salvation, I wish prosperity.] Exclamation of 

praise to God. 
Hospitable, adj. [h. hospitabilisy from Aofpifwm, an inli: 

hospes, a guest, or an entertainer.] Kind to strangers. 
Hospital, s. [See Hospitable.] A place built for the re* 

ception of the sick or poor. 
Host, 9. [L. hospes, an entertainer. — ^An army assembled kt 

war; a multitude: hostis, an enemy. — ^The consecrated 

wafer in the Roman church : hostia, a sacrifice for havinc 

obtained a victory over -enemies ; or a sacrifice in general.] 

One who entertains in his own house; the landlord of an ins. 
Hostile, adj. [L. hostUis, from hostes, a foreigner, a public 

enemy.] Adverse; opposed. 
Hue, s. [Fr. htter, to hoot at, or shout] Hue and Cry, >> 

the old common law process of pursuing, with horn and with 

voice, all felons, and such as have oaugerously wounded 

another. 
Human, adj. [L. humanus, from JiomOf a man.] Having the 

qualities of a man ; relating or belonging to mankmd. 
Humble, adj. [L. humilis, firom kumus, the ground.] Ud' 

assuming. 
Humid, adj. [L. hmddus, from humus, the ground.] Moist; 

watery. 
Humor, s. [See Humid.] Bodily moisture ; temper of mind; 

a sort of wit. 
Hybrid, s. [L. hybrida.'] An animal or vegetable produced 
• by the mixture of two species. 
Hydra, s. [Gr. hudor, water.] A monstrous toerfer-serpeot, 

with many heads, said to have been slam by Hercules ; t 

complicated mischief. 
Hydrant, s. [Gr. hudor, water.] A pipe with a tamcock 

attached, from which water issues for tne convenience of tto 

public, or of a private family. 
Hydraulics, s. [Gr. hudor, water, and auht, a pipe.] The 

art of conveying water through pipes. 
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•HALUS, t. [Gr. kudar, water, and kejphaU, tht 

A. dropsy in tne head. 

iJLfS. [Gr. hudoTj water, mkAfitgo, to drive away.] 

v^ative against moisture. 

c, 8. [Ur. kudor, water, eokdgennaoj to produce:] 

le constituent parts of water. 

kPHER, s. [Gr. hudor, water, and grapho, to de- 
One who draws sea-charts. 

TER, s. [.Gr. kudor, water, and mclreo, to meas- 

n iostrument for ascertaining the weight of li<]iuds. 

ifics, 8. Laws relating to the motion of water. 

>BiAy 8. [Gr. hudrojphobia : hudor j waHer, and 

Iread.] Canine madness: the most striking eyi- 

whicb is said to be a dread of water. 

.TICS, 8. [Gr. hudor. water, and 8UUo8, part, of 
stand or sustain.] Tne science of the wei^t and 

of water. 

TKR, 8. [Gr. hugroSf moist, and metreOf to meas- 

1 instrument for denoting the humidity of the atmof- 

PE, 8. [Gr. hugro8y moist, and 8kopeo, to view.] 

>meter. 

TICS, 8. [Gr. hugro8f moist, and 8taio8, part, of 

stand or sustain.] The science which ascertains 
>f moisture. 

L, adj. [L. HymeUj the god of marriage.] Relat- 
irriage. 

TERA, 8. [Gr. humen, a membrane, and pteron, a 
[o Entomology, an order of insects having four 
leous wings. 

[Gr. humno8, a song of praise.] A song of praise ; 
song. 

'OX, 8. [Gr. huperbcUoTiy from huperbaino, to go 
In Grammaxy a figurative construction, inverting 
al and proper order of words and sentences. 
.A, 8. [Gr. hupor, over, and baUo, to throw.] A 
lathematics. 

.E, 8. \Gt. huperboU ; huper, over, Mtd ballo, to 
A rhetorical figure, by which any thing is increased 
shed beyond the truth. 

lEAN, adj. [Gr. huper, beyond, and boreas, the 
d.] Northern. 

TiCAL, adj. [Gr. kitperf above, and critical.} Cap- 
:act as a critic ; critical beyond use. 
r. [Gr. huphen, together.] A mark ( - ) used to 
Is, and parts of words. 
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HvPOCHONDRiAC, odi. [Gr. hujto, under, and chondras, a 
cartilage.] Melancholy 3 disorderod in the imaginatioa; a 
state in which a person is bound down, as by some animal 
cord. 

HypocrisT; 8. [Gr. hupokrisis; hupo, under, and ibim, a 
judgment, or opinion — ^meaning an appearance under a 
mask.] Dissimulation, with regard to moral or xeUgioai 
sentiments. 

Hypogastric, ad,j. [Gr. kupOf under, and gcuter, the bdlj.] 
Seated in the lower part of the belly. 

Hypotenuse, s. [Gr. hupotenousa ; hupo, under, and tmo^ 

' to streteh out.] The longest side of a rigbt-an^ied triangie. 

Hypothecate, v. [Gr. hupo, before, and theke, a place of 
deposite.] To de^site as a pledee. 

Hypothesis, s. [ur. hupolhesis; hupo, before, and ihaii, a 
position.] A supposition. 

Hysteric, adj. [Gr. husterikos, from hustera, the wond)} 
from which region the cause of this female weakness wai 
supposed to issue.] Subject to a species of fits. 
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IAMBUS, 8. [Gr. iambos, firom iandnzo, to rail or revile; 

the iambic measure having been originally used only in 

satire.] A poetical foot, consisting of a shcut s^aible ibl- 

lowed by a lon^ one. 
Ichor, s. [Gr. ichor, raw or immature blood.] A thin^ va- 

tery humor. 
Ichthyology, s. [Gr. icMmologia ; ichthua, a fish, and kgoi, 

a description.] The science of the nature of fishes. 
Ico.vography,'. [Gr. eikon, an image, and ^api^,.to write.] 

A history or description of images. 
IcosAHEDRON, s. [Gr. cikosi. twenty, and hedra, a base.] 

In Geometry, a regular solid, naving twenty triangular faces' 
IcosANDRiA, s. [Gr. eikosi, twenty, and aner, a male.] A 

class in Botany, mcluding plants having twenty or more sta* 

mens inserted on the calyx. 
IcTERicAL, afi[;. [Gr. ei/Eterotf, the jaundice.] Afflicted irilh 

jaundice. 
Idea, «. [Gr. idea, from eido, to see— that is, in the mind.] A 

mental conception. 
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iTTy s. [L. identUaSy from idem, the same.] Sameness. 

s» [L. imu.'] A tenn in the Rconan kalanderf denoting^ 

13th day of each month, except of March, May, July 

October, in which it relates to the 15th. 

', s. [Gr. idioma, from idios, pecujiar.] A mode of 

ich peculiar to a lan^age. 

, «. (L. idiotaf an illiterate, simple person, a private 

i, not m office.] One born a fool. 
s. [Gr. eidoum, an image, from eido, to see.] An im- 
worshipped as God ; one loved or honored almost to 

ratioii. 

>us, adj. [h, igneuSf &om ignis, Gre."] Containing' fire. 
FATUUS, s. [L. igniSf fire, and^^i^tM, foolish or fiashy.1 

aeteor arising from marshes or stagnant waters ; will- of- 

P- 

'£, o. [L. ignis, fire.] To kindle. 

Kiifious, am. [L. ignondniosus, from ignomima, pro- 
ly a mark of disgrace perfixed to a man's name by the 
man censors : ignaxus, slothful or cowardly, and mwMn, 
ame.] Disgraceful. 

RAMUS, «-. {TiA.ignoro, to be ignorant.] Signifies 'we 
ignorant of it 5 ' ' we oo not perceive any crime 3' a ver- 
L of acquital given by a grand jury. 
IE, V, [See Ignoramus.] To quash a bill of mdictment; 
writing on it the word ignoramus. 
riVE, adj. [L Hiatus, part, ofinfero; in, into, and fero, 
>ring.] Relating to inference or conclusion. 
SAL, adj. [L. m, not, and legal.! Not lawful. 
2IBI.E, (lo/. [L.tTi, not, and ^fi6^.] Impossible to be 
d. 

siTiMATE, adf. [L. in, not, and legitimate.} Irregular ', 
bom in wedlock. 

IT, adj. [L. Hlicitiis ; in, not, and liceo, to be lawful.] 
lawful. 

ERATE, adj. [L. illiteraius ; in, without, and literce, 
srs.] Unlearned ; untaught. 

KiNATE, V. [L. illundno ; in, into, and lumen, light.] 
enlighten ; to adorn with lights. 

DE, V. [L. illudo : in, agamst, and hido, to sport.] To 
eive, or mock. 

ITRATE, y. [L. iUustro ; in, concemmg, and lusiro, to 
ify— that is, to free from obscuritv.] To explain. 
ITRIODS, adj. {L. iUustris, brigntT] Conspicuously em- 
it fat good qualities 3 noble. 
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Image, s. [h. imagOy from indtor, to imitate.] A corporeal 

representaticm 3 a statue ; a picture 3 semblance ; af^)ear- 

ance. 
Imagine, v. [See Image.] To fancy 5 to paint in the mind; N 

to contrive. 
Imago, s. [L.] In Entomology, a perfect, full-formed insect "'^ 
Imbecile, adi. [L. tm^eri/u, weak.] Weak} ineflectod. ^ 
Imbibe, V. [L. imbibo; in, into, and bibo, to^drink.] To -i 

draw in ; to absoit> ', to acquire. ^^ 

Imbricated, adj. [h.imbricis, gen. ofimbreXf a small caBsl .:^- 

or gutter to carry off rain : ijnber, a shoiyer of rain.] Indrat* 't 

ed with cavities 3 hollowed like a gutter tile. 
Imbue, v. [L. imbuOf to dry, orsoaOc.] To tincture deeply} '' 

to iiimish completel v. ^ ^' 

Immaculate, adj. [L. immaculahu ; in, without, and^maada, ^ 

a spot.] Spotless 3 pure 3 without a moral blemish. l^ 

Immasculate, v. [L. in, not> and mas, a male.] Todepfiw [' 

of virility. ' y- 

Immature, oc^'. [L. tn, not, and mature.'] Unripe 3 onfin- - 

ished3 hasty. ^ 

Immediate, adj. [L. in^ not, and medhu, a middlet] With* :< 

out any cause or event intervening 3 proximate 3 instant |^ 
Immemorial, adf. [L. in, not, or without, and memorioL] ^ 

Beyond human remembrance, or tradition. ' 

Immense, adj. [L. immensus ; in, not, and mensus, (part of ' 

metior,) measured.] Unlimited 3 huge. ^ 

Immeroe, v. [L. immergo ; in, within, and mor^o, the brink.] { 

To immerse. 
Immerse, v. [See Immerge.] To dip 3 to engage deeply. 
Immigrate, v. [L.m, into, and migro, to shift uie habitation.] 

To migrate into 3 to enter as an emigrant. 
Imminent, adj. [L. imminens; in, upon, and minor, to threat- 
en.] Impending; threatening. 
Immiscible, adj. [L. in, not, and mitcible.] Not capaUe of 

being minglea. 
Immobility, f. [L. in, without, and mcbilUas, mobility, or 

activity : moveo, to move.] Immovableness 3 resistance to 

motion. 
Immolate, v. [L. immolo; in, upon, and moles, a pile.] To 

sacrifice. 
Immortal, ati^'. [L. in, not, and mortal."] Exempt from deadi ; 

everlasting. 
Immunity, s. [L. immutdtas; m, without, munus, a gifty 

charge, or duty.] Privilege 3 exemption. 
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£, V. [L. 171; within, and murus, a wall.] To imprison. 
iBLE, ad/, [h. in, noif and muiable.} Unchangeable } 
irable. 

ABLE, ac^\ [L. tn, not, and palpable.'] Impercepti- 
r touch. 

H, V. [Ft. empecker. to hinder — because the accused 
posed to be arrestee!, or obstructed in his usual em- 
lents and rights.] To accuse 5 to accuse by public 
rity. 

:, V. JTL. inmedio ; iriy against, and pedes, (pi. of pes,) 
et.3 To delay j to obstruct. 

V. [L. impeUo; in, upon, and pello, to drive.] To drive 
vards a point ; to urge forward. 
», V. [It. impendeo ; m, upon, and pendeo, to hang 
I To hang over, as if threatening, 
ous, adj. [L. in, without, and perma, a quill, or win^.] 
Mil wings. 

.TivE, adj. [\s.imperativu8,fTomimpero, to command,] 
nanding; ahscJutely required. 

AL, adj. [L. imperialis, from impero, to rule.] Relat- 
empire, or to an empire, in the same manner as regal, 
^al, relates to a kingaom. 

UM IN iMPERio. [L.l One government within, or 
?t to another— exemplified in me relation which the 
ad states of America Dear to the federal government 
'10 us, adf. [h. impertnus : tn, without, and pervium, 
sage : per, through, and via, a way.] Impenetrable, 
s, 8. (L. impetus, natural desire or mstiuct : impeto, io 
e : in, mto, and peto, to desire.] Violent tendency to 
oint; violent effort. 

E, 17. [L. impingo ; in, against, and pango, to strike.] 
rike or fall against. 

[EHT, s. rL. implementum, from impUo, to fill.] Some- 
that supplies a want ', a utensil ; a tool. ^ 

ION, s. [L. itnpleo, to fill.] The act of filling, or state 

og Aill* 

kTE, V. [L. implico ; in, together, and plico, to knit, or 

To entamgle j to involve. 
IT, adj. [L. impUcitus, part, of implico; in, in, and 
to fold.] Inferred; not expressed 3 resting upon anoth- 
rusting without reserve or examination. 
V. [L. implico ; in, into, and plico, to fold.] To ia- 
at a consequence or concomitant. 
(OUS, adj. [L. impUimis ; in, without, and phima, a 
ir.l Without feathers. 
7 
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Import, v. {h.importo: in, into, and porto, to cany.] To 

bring from abrosul j to imply. 
Important, adf. [L. importanSf part, of importo; tn, into, 

and portOf to carry — meaning, to carry something weigfatj 

or effective.] Momentous; considerable. 
Importune, v. [L. importumtas, importunity, unreasoQaUe* 

ness : in-, towards, and portOy to carry — meaning, to cany a 

solicitation frequently.] To tease ; to solicit unceasingly. 
Impose, v. [L. impositumf sup. ofimpono ; in, upon, andiNmo, ' 

to place.] To lay upon as a burden or penalty; to exact; 

to cheat. 
Impossible, adj. [L. tn, not, and possibUJ] Impracticable. 
Impost, s. [See Impose.] A tax. ;, 

Impotent, adf. [L. impotens ; tn, not, and potau, pert of ^ 

possumj able.] Powerless ; weak. 
Impound, v. T^. tn, into, and pono, to place.] To pot inU 

a potmOy or place for receiving cattle mat have strayed, «r 

been stolen. 
Imprecate, v. [L. unjsrecor; in, against, and, precor, to 

pray.] To pray for evil. 
Impregnable, am. [L. tn, not, and proBgno, to fill.] Not to 

be entered, or suodued. 
Impregnate, i;. [L. tn, into, and praegnoy to fill.] To satii' 

rate ; to me^e pregnant. 
Impress, v. [L. trnpre^mn, sup. of imprimo; in, into, aod 

premO) to press.] To imprint ; to constrain. 
Imprimatur. [L. imprimatwrj * let it be printed :' impfimo, 

to print.] A term used to give permission to print, in cooi' 

tries where the press is not free, out subject to a censor. 
Impromptu, s. [L. impromptUf in readmess.] A witlidiB) 

produced without preparation. 
Impulse, s. [L. impuUus, part, of impdlo; in, against, sad 

pello, to drivej Communicated force ; motive. 
Impunity, «. [L. in^mtas ; m, not, and punio, to pcmidi.] 

Freedom fcom punishment. 
Inadvertence, s. [L. tn, not, and advertens, f»n. otedoer- 

to, to turn to : ad, towards, and verto, to turn.] ~ 

inattention. 
Inanimate, adj. [L. inammaius: m, without, and 

breath or soul.] Without life ; dull. 
Inanity, *. [L. tnantto«, from inards, empty.] 

void space. 
Inaugurate, v. [L. tmw^ro; tn, into, and ot^rur, a soodh 

sayer — alluding to the anciem ceremony of com^ting 
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Lhe future success of the person invested.] To inveet 
. new office by solenm rites. 

A.TION, s. [L. meantOf to onchant ; tn, into, aikl ccadOj 
eat often the same thine : axnoj to sing.] Charms ut- 
by singing ; pretended enchantment. 
ERATE, V. [L. incarctro; iUf into, and career, a pris- 
To imprison. 

<LTi:, adj. [L. incamaiuSf part, of ifwamOf to embody 
esh : in, into, and camemf accus. of caro, flesh.] Em- 
I with flesh ; any thing tinged of a deep- red color, from 
emblance to a flesh color. 

[ART, 8. [L. incendiarnu, from ineendo, to set on fire.] 
fbo bums any thing maliciously : a conspirator. 
;, s. [L. incensum, from incenao, to set on fire.] Per- 
ixhaled by fire, in honor of a deity ; flattery. 
.YB, 8. [See incense.] Provocation ; incitement. 
v£, adf. [See Licipi^it.] Noting a beghming. 
NT, a£^'. [L. in, not, and ce88an8, part of cei80, to 
] Unceasmg. 

s. [L. incestum; in, not, and castuSj chaste, or pure.] 
lal connexion of pwsons within prohibited degrees of 
iguinity. 

rz, adj. [L. inchoatus, part, of inckoo ; in, not, and 
to boil.] In an incipient state ; just begun 5 imper- 

rr, adj. Hn, incidens, part, of incido ; in, into, and 

to fall.] Casual 5 fortuitous ; apt to happen. 

LATE, V. [L. in, into, and cineres, a^es.] To bum to 

NT, adj. [L. incipiens, part, of incipio ; in, into, and 

to take.] State of commencemeht ; proceeding afler 

nning : early } immature. 

c, 8. [L. incisio, from incistu, part, of incido; in, into, 

ecfo, to cut.] Act of cutting into ; a cut. 

, 8. [L. incisor, from incido, to cut.] A cutter ; a 

K>th. 

t7. [L. incito; in, to, and ciium, sup. of cieo, to 
] To urge on. 

BNT, adj. [L. in, not, and clemens, merciful.] Un- 
ill 5 severe. 

i, V. [L. incUno; in, towards, and clino, to bend.] 
od, or lean ; to be favorable. 

B, V. [L. include ; im, in, and claudo, to shut.] To 
ise. 
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Incognita. [L.] Unknown ', applied to a single thing of 
the/enUnine gender, — as terra incognita, the unknown coun- 
try ; the fair incognita f or unknown female : or to several 
things of the neuter gender. 

Incognito, abbr. incog. [L.] A term which denotes a conceal- 
ment of the proper person or rank; when trayelling, or in any 
public place of amusement. 

Incorporate, v. [L. in, into, and corporateJ] to unite; 
to form into a corporation. 

Increment, s. [L. incremenium, Cromincresco, to increase.] 
Increase 5 produce. 

Incubation, s, [L. incubatio, from mcuAo, to lie or sit mi: 
tn, upon, and cumboj to lie down.} The act of hatching. 

Incubus, s. [L., from incumbo, to he upon.] The nightmare; 
an inflation of the members of the stomach, wbdch causes the 
sensation of a weight, oppressing the breast 

Incur, v. [L. incurro; in, into, and curro, to nm.] To be- 
come liable to ; to cause. 

Incursion, s. [L. incursio; tR,"into, and eursum, sop. of 
curro, to run.] Hasty and sudden invasion ; inroad. 

Indefatigable, adj. [L. indefaii^abilis ; in, not, and dt- 
faJtigo, to weary.] Not to be weaned. 

Indefinite, adj, [L. in, not, and dejimie.'] Unlunited; on- 
determined. 

Indelible, adf, [h. indelibilis; in, not, and deleo, to bkt 
out.] Not to be blotted out or effaced 3 never to be fiurgotr 
ten. 

Inpemnift. v. tL. in, not, and an obsdete English ward, 
damnify, from aaammm, hurt.] To secure against loss. 

Indent, v. [L. in, after the manner of, and denies, (pL of 
denSf) teeth.] To mark or cut in the form of a row ofloeth. 

Indenture, s. A written document, of which there is at least 
one counterpart : from 2n(2en<— because, the several writii^ 
placed one upon another, were formerly indented, inth t 
Knife J so that, when at any future time laid together again, 
a forgery could be detected, if there appeared any disagree* 
ment in the parts indented. 

Index, s. [See Indicate.] A discoverer; a pointer; table 
of contents. 

Indicate, v. [L. tWtco; in, concerning, and <f tco, to say.] 
To show. 

Indicative, adj. [See Indicate.] Showing; simply affim* 
ing, as, ' I love.' 

Indices, pi. of Index, which see, 8. Algebraic quantities. 
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5DICTMZ9T; 8. [L. in, agauist, and dicOf to say.l A written 
accusation, preferred to, and presented on oath by a grand 

jury. 

EfDiGENOUS, adj.^ [Gr. endon^ within, and gemuWf to pro- 
duce.] Originally produced m a country ; not exotic. 

iTDiGNATiON, s. {h. indigTuUWj from indtgnoTf to think un- 
worthy.] A sentiment of anger , awakened by the atrocious 
or unworthy conduct of another. 

^DISPENSABLE, odf: [L. in, not, and dispensable.'] Not to 
be spared ; essentially necessary. 

NDiYiDUAL, cuy. [L. indimduus ; in, not^ and diuido, to di- 
vide — ^meaning, one that cannot be subdivided.] Separate 
from others of the same kind ; single. 

NDUBiTABLE, odj. [L. indubitobuis ; in, not, and dubium, a 
doubt.] Unquestionable; certain. 

IVDUCE, v. [L. induco; in, towards, and duco, to lead.] To 
persuade ; to influence ; to cause. 

ITDUCTION, s, [L. inductio; in, into, and ductus, part, of 
dueOf to lead.] A term in lo^c, expressing a mode of ar- 
gument more tedious than a syllo^sm; by which, from 
several particular propositions, we mfer one general one. 
It is usea adso to denote the ^ving corporal possession of a 
church to a new minister. 

ND URATE, V. [L. vnduTO ; in, into, and durus, hard.] To 
harden. 

9KBRIATE, V, [L. tnebrto ; in, into, and ebrius, drunken.] 
To intoxicate 3 to make drunk. 

ncBRiATioir, 8* [L. in, in, and ebrietaSf drunkenness.] In- 
Undcation. 

VERT, adj, [L. iners ; in, without, and ars, power, or art.] 
Inactive; slij^gish; motionless. 

ncRTiA, tf. [See Inert.] Inactivity. 

HEXORABLE, odj. [L. inexoTobUis ; in, not. ex, from, and 
orari, to be entreated.] Not to be entreatea ; inflexible. 

jr BXTENSO. [L.] At large; without any curtailment or 
abfklgment. 

HVALUBLE, odf. [L. in, not, and /allible.l Free from the 
powibility of error; certain. 

jTFAirT, #; [L. in/ans, without speech : in, not, and for, to 
q)eak.] A young child ; in Law^ a minor. 

jrFAETiciDE, s. [L. infaTOicidtum; infdns, a child, and 
ctBdo, to kill.] Toe murder of a child. 

JTFAHTRT, s. [Fr. itifanterie, from en/ant, an infant — ^mean- 
iii|N that those soldiers are small, in comparison with caval- 
ryn Foot soldiers. 
7* 
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Infatuate,??. [L. in/M/Mo ; in, into, and /o^im*, silly.] To 

strike with folly 5 to deprive of understancfing'. 
Inferior, adj. [L. inferioTy lower, from vn/ra, beneath.] 

Lower in place j subordinate. 
Infest, «. [L. infesto ; in, not, 9xiA.festuSf joyous or ha[^y.] 

To disturb : to vex j to harass. 
Infidel, s. [L. injidelis ; in, without, and^/icfe«, faith or belief.] 

An unbeliever in regard to religious tenets. 
Infinite, adj. [L. infhatus ; in, not, and^m», an end.] Un- 
limited J very lar^e. 
Infirm, adj. [L. rn, not, and^nn.] Tottering ; weak. 
Inflate, r. [L. ivjlatum, sup. of iriflo ; in, into, and Jlo, to 

blow.] To swell with wind ; to fill with the breath 3 to make 

turgia. 
Inflection, *. [L. inflectio, or in/lexio, from in/lecto; in, 

in, or towards, and Jlecto, to bend.] The act of bcnduig; 

variation of a noun or verb. 
Inflexible, adj. [L. infiexibilis ; in, not, and^ecto, to bend.] 

Not possible to be bent, or prevailed on. 
Inflorescence, s. [L. inflorescens ; in, in, and ./Zorco, to 

blossom.] In Botany, a mode of flowering, or the manner 

in which flowers are supported on their pedmicles. 
Influx, s. [L. infliucusj part, of influo; in, into, andy7tto,to 

flow.] Act of flowing mlo. 
Infoliate, v. [L. in, upon, ^ndfoUMm, a leaf.] To cover with 

a resemblsuice of leaves. 
In forma pauperis. [L.] ' In the form of a poor man:' 

a law phrase, to denote a certain exemption, granted in the 

Englisn courts, to those who cannot afibrd the expense of a 

lawsuit. 
In foro conscienti/e. [L.] 'In a court of conscience j' 

with a clear conscience. 
Infrangible, adj. [L. in, not, and jTangible.\ Not posa- 

ble to be broken. 
Infringe, v, [L. infringo; in, into, and Jrango, to break.] 

To violate. 
Infuse, v. [L. infusum, sup. oiinfumdo ; in, into, andyiimfe, 

to pour.] To pour into 3 to extract without boiling. 
Ingenious, adj. [L. ingemostis, from ingemum, capacity, 

wit : in, in, and gigno, otgeno, to beget.] Having genius ; 

inVentive. 
Ingot, s. [Fr. linger, a wedge.] A mass or wedge of gold 

or silver, cast into a mould 3 a mass of tmwrought metal. 
Ingress, s. [L. ingressus ; in, into, and gressus, part, of 

gradior, to step.] Entrance. 
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, adi. [L. ingwmSf gen. of vngueHj the groin.] 

: to the groin. 

t). [L. in, m, and habito, to dwell : habeo, to have, 

occupy.] To dwell in pennanently. 

\ [L. inhalo ; in, into, and halo, to breathe.] To 

(to the lungs.) 

r, adj. [L. inhctrens, part of inhaereo; in, in, and 

stick.] - Naturally conjoined : innate. 

B, V. [L. irihumo ; in, into, ana humus, the ground.] 

• 

, adf. [L. tnimicus,; in, not, and amiftu, a friend.] 

, s. [L. imqtdtas, from imqmuj unequal : m, not, 
MS, equal.] High degree of injustice; crime. 
adj. [L. iniiuuis, from trntitan, a beginning : in, 
i t/io, a going : Hum, sup. of eo, ta go.] At tne be- 

, V. [See Initial.] T6 enter ; to introduce. 
ON, s. [h. infimcUo, frominfuncius, part of vftfun- 
with, and jungo, to join.] Act of enjoining; com- 
* rule, eissociated with some business or duty. 
^ [L. injuria ; in, against, and jvris, gen. of Jut, 
To hurtunjusUy 3 to damage. ' 

E. [L.] 'At the threshold;' inceptively; at the 
icement. 

idj. [L. innaius, part, of imuucor; in and nasecr, 
Hm,] Born with ; inherent. 

rs, adj. [L. innccuus ; in, not, and' noeeo, to hurt.] 
ss in effect. 

B, V. [L. innovo: in, into, and wnms, new.] To 
;e something new or uncommon, (which is thought 
nient or dan^rous.) 

8, adj. [L. innoxius ; in, not,^ and noew, to hurt.] 
>m mischievous effects, or from crimes. 
0, *. [L. innuendo, by nodding ; abl. eerund of inr 
\, towards, and nuo, to nod.] ObUque nint. 
ABLE, adj. [L. innumtrainUs ; in, not, and numero, 
»n.] . Not possible to be counted; extremely numer- 

rE, V. [L. inoctdo ; in, into, and oculus, an eye— 

a^ the eye -of the bud.] To insert a bud or cutting of 

ntin another; to insert the virus of- the small pox, or 

inate. 

UA PERSONA. [L.] In hit (or her) own person; 

mal attendance. 

^1 
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Inquest, s. [L. in, into, and qtuBsiluSf part ofqucerOf to seek 

or inquire.] Inquiry authorized by law. 
Inquisition. «. [See Inquest.] Inquest | [Mrison, established 

under papal authority, for the examination and punishmeDt 

of heretics. 
InsanE; ac^'. TL. insanus ; in, not, and samu, healthy.] Of 

unsound mind. 
Insatiable, adj. [L. insoHabilU; in, not, and 9aiio, to s^' 

isfy.] Greedy^ so as not to be satisfied. 
Inscribe, v. [L. inscribo; in, in, on, or to, and scribo, to 

write.] To write in, or upon, or to dedicate. 
Inscrutable, adj. [L. inscruUzInlis ; in, not, and scrui», to 

explore.] Unsearchable ; imdiscoverable. 
Insect, «. [L. insectiu, cut or notched : in, into, and seco, to 

cut.] A small animal, having a separation in the middle of 

its body, joined by a ligature, as in a common fly. 
Insert, v [L. inser}um, sup. of insero; in, in, and sero, to 

plant.] To place in, or into, or amon^. 
Insidious, acy. [L. insidiosus, from insuUo ; in, in or vpoo, 

and sedeo, to sit.]- Sly ; treacherous. 
Insipid, aa^'. [L. insipidus; in, without, and vapor, savor.] 

Not anectmg the palate ; uninteresting. 
Insist, v. [L. insisto; in, in, and sisto, to continue.] Not to 

recede from terms or assertions 3 to persist in 3 to dweO 

upon in discourse. 
Insoluble, adj. [L. in, not, and s(^»tble.'] Not soluble ', not 

possible to be made fluid. 
Insolvable, adj. [L. in, not, and sidvabU.] Not solvabley 

inextricable. 
Insolvent, adj. [L. in, not, and solvent.] Unable to pay. 
Inspersion, s. [L. inspersio, from inspersus, pari, ofiuper- 

go ; in, upon, and spargo, to strew, or sprinkle.] The act of 

sprinkling upon. 
Inspire, v. [L. inspire ; in, mto, and spire, to breathe.] To 

breathe into ; to animate. 
Inspissate, v. [L. in, into, and spissus, clammy.] To 

thicken. 
Install, v. [Fr. instaUer ; en, into, and stalle, a seat for dig- 

nified clergymen : stalle, is from a Saxon word, denoting an 

inclosed place or bench.] To perform a particular cer^nony 

of admitting to an office or dignity. 
Instant, s. [L. instans, part, of insto; in, in, and sto, to stand.] 

A point of time : adj. noting the present month. ^ 
Instanter, s. [L. : See Instant.] Instantly. 
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u quo. [L. in, in, statu, abl. of ttatus, thestate^ qtto, 
' qui, in which (it was.)] In the former state ', without 
hange. 

lTE; v. [L. instigo; in, into, and stigo, to goad.] To 
>r incite (to a crime.) 

v. [L. instillo; in, into, and stillo, to drop, or tridde 
] • To infuse by drops ; to insinuate imperceptibly. 
:t, s, [L. insiinctus, from instinguo, to move.] The 
or aversion which causes action without the use of 
I. 

R, adj. [L. iruularia, from insula, an island.] Relat- 
an island. 
R; s. [L. integer, entire.] A whole ; a whole num- 

AL, adj. [See Integer.] Whole ; complete. 

BCT, 9. [L'. intellechu, trom inteWgo, to understand <: 

within, and lego, to gather.] The understandin|f. 

ANT, 8. [See Intend.] In France, means a superin- 

g officer. 

B, adj» [L. iniensus, part of intendo ; in, into, and 

to stretcn.] Denoting an extreme degree. 

V. [L. in, into, and terra, the earth.] To bury. 

&LART, adj. [L. intercalarius, from intercalo, to insert.] 

ional, to preserve the equation of tune ; as the 29th of 

ary, in a leap year. 

EDE, V. [L. intercedo, to come between.] To medi- 

DSTAL, adj, [L. inter, between, and afsUy a rib.] 

sen the ribs. 

3UR8Ej t. [L. ifiter, between, and curro, to run.] 

lUDication: commerce. 

ICT, V. [L. tnterdictum, sup. of interdieo ; MCer, be- 

, and cKco, to say, or object.] To restrain pendente 

o prohibit ; to forbid. 

ST, s. [L. intersum, to be present : inter, between, or 

j;, and mm, I am.] Concern ; regard to private proiSt ; 

itage ; participation ; money paia for the use of money. 

v , #. [L. interim, in the meantime, from inter, be- 

.] Intervening time. 

3R, adj. [L, interior comp. of in/ra, within.] Inter- 

mer. 

^CENT. adj, [L. interjacent, part, of interjaceo ; tnter, 

en, ana ^*ac«o, to lie.] Lying between. 

■CTiON, «. [L. inierjectio, from interjectUB, part, of 

«b/ wifer, between, and ;a«o, io throw ."\ \d6«iv^- 
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Inquest, s. [L. in, into, and qtuBsitus, pari, ofquccroj to seek 

or inquire.] Inquiry authorized by law. 
Inquisition/ 5. [See Inquest.] Inquest | {prison, established 

under papal authority, for the examination and punishment 

of heretics. 
Insane, adj. TL. insanus ; iu, not, and sanua, healthy.] Of 

unsound mind. 
Insatiable, ad^. [L. insoHabUU; in, not, and satiOf to sat- 

isfy.] Greedy, so as not to be satisfied. 
Inscribe, v. [L. inscribo; in, in, on, or to, and scribo, to 

write.] To write in, or upon, or to dedicated. 
Inscrutable, culj. [L. inscrutaJbUis ; in, not, and scruie, to 

explore.] Unsearchable ; undiscoverable. 
Insect, s, [L. insectus, cut or notched : in, into, and seco, to 

cut.] A small animal, having a separation in the middle of 

its Dody, joined by a ligature, as in a common fly. 
Insert, v [L. inserpim, sup. of insero; in, in, and sero, to 

plant.] To place in, or into, or amon^. 
Insidious, a£(/' \h.insidiosu8,(Tominsideo; tn, in or upon, 

and sedeo, to sit.]- Sly ; treacherous. 
Insipid, adj. [L. insipidus ; in, without, and sapor, savor.] 

Not anectmg the palate ; uninteresting. 
Insist, v. [L. insisto; in, in, and sisto, to continue.] Not to 

recede firom terms or assertions 5 to persist in; to dwdl 

upon in discourse. 
Insoluble, adj. [L. in, not, and soluble.] Not soluble ', not 

possible to be made fluid. 
Insolvable, adj. [L. in, not, and solvaMe.] Not solTabley 

inextricable. 
Insolvent, adj, [L. in, not, and solvent.} Unable to pay. 
Inspersion, s. [L. inspersio, from inspersus, pari, of uuper* 

go : in, upon, and spargo, to strew, or sprinkle.] The act of 

sprinkling upon. 
Inspire, v. [L. inspiro; in, into, and spiro, to breathe.] To 

breathe into ; to auiimate. 
Inspissate, v. [L. in, into, and spissus, clammy.] To 

thicken. 
Install, v. [Ft. instaUer ; en, into, and staUe, a seat for dig- 
nified clerfi^3naien : stalle, is from a Saxon word, denoting an 

inclosed place or bench.] To perform a particular ceremony - 

of admitting to an office or dignity. 
Instant, s. [L. instans, part, ofinsto; in, in, and sto, to stand.] 

A point of time : adj. noting the present month. ^ 
Instanter, s. [L. : See Instant.] Instantly. 



%l m-rv qiro. [L. £n, In, ulalv, nbl. of ifotos, ihr stale, quo, 
«U. af fin, In wlilch (il nai.)] In Ihe fonner aiaip ; wilKoui 

Ibbtio&te, V. (L. iHifigTj,- in,iiHo,and<(%D, lo goiiil.] To 
—go at indie (lo a crime.) 

III., V. [L. inHil/o; m, lalo, and «fi7/D, to drop, or Irickle 
■ down.] - To infuae bv ilropi ^ In inEmuale Imperccplibly. 
l>s»nrcT, 1. [t. inil'ncOii, from iiatin^o, to niovo.] Tho 
desire or svenion which cbubos action without the ii<ic of 



ad;'. [L. iniularit, from in 
, I. [l! inl'str, erlirc.] I 



Whole ; complete. 

m iaieUigo, to under 
lo gaihcr.] The uadeniRnilln 
euS.] In Franco, mcnna a si 



IjiTaHD.i]iT, *. [See Inleua.] 

lending ot^cer. 
Intehgb, diff. [L. intnuui, part ofinlaulo; in, lolo, and 

lindo, lo stretch.] DeuolinE an eilreme degree. 
IsTIR, p. [L.W, lnfo,and[B™,dieeanb.] To burj^. 
Lttbrcai-aiit, iu/J. (L. intrrcaiariua, from infcrco^o, toipserl.1 

Addilionai, to pretBTvc Ihe e({UaiioD or lioie; as ihe S9th of 

Febnnaj, in a leap year. 
IVTEacEUE, u. [L. inifJTfdo, lo cpme benveen.] To medi- 
ate. 
IiTXHCOiTlt, adj. [L. inter, between, and cojio, a rib.] 

Between Iho tiba. 
Irtikcodrsk, I. [L. inter, between, anti ciirro, lo nin.] 

Comimuiiealion I eo 

llTBItlllCT, r. [L. 11 , , 

Iwees, andtfico. to say, or objeti.] To realtoin paiiiaae 



m.] Concern; rernrd to privslE profit ; 
alien; nionejpaid Tor tlie use of money. 



rtieipalior 
ImTEKIK,"*. [L. inlnrin, in ma uu^miuiiic, iruui iiuir, uk- 

Imsmoa, adj. [L. inierior corap. of ijiira, withlii.] Inler- 

iDTaBiACERT, *(/■. [L. ivlrrjaam, part, of mttr/aceo ; ialcr, 

between. Bad ^o((D, to iie.] Lying between. 
laTBHJXCTiOR, ». [L, intirjicHB, from inleriKliu, ?an. ot 
I •■!({7ii9(',' Mftr, belwecn, and jacio, to thtow.'i \nM3V™- 
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tion ; a word used, without premeditation; to denote some 
passion or emotion of the mind. 

Interlapse, v. [L. irUer, between, and lapse."] To inter- 
vene (in regard to time.) 

Interline, v. [L. inter, between, and line.'] To write be- 
tween lines. 

Interlocutory, adj. [L. interf between, and locutus, part, 
of lootwTy to speak.] Consisting of dialogue 3 preparatory 
to a nnal decision. 

Interlude, *. [L. inter, between, and ludus, an entertain- 
ment.] An intervening entertainment. 

Intermediate, adj. [L. inter, between, and medku, the 
middle.] Intervenmg ; interposed. 

Interminable, adj. [L. in, not, and terminable.] Never- 
ending; immense. 

Intermit, v. [L. intematto ; intar^ between, and mitto, la 
send.] To stop, but not finally. 

Intermittent, adj. [L. inter, between, and rmUo, to s«ad.} 
Coming by fits 3 ceasing at intervals. 

International, adj. [L. inter, between; and national.] 
Relating to the reciprocal intercourse or commerce of one 
nation with another. 

Interpolate, v. [L. interpolo ; inter, between, and poUOf 
to make smooth— meaning, to remove b^r forgery, something 
which opposes our own designs.] To insert, with an eTu 
design. 

Interpose, v. [L. interpositunif sup. of interpono; i$der, 
between, and pono, to place.] To place between 3 to inter' 
fere 3 to mediate. 

Interregnum, s. [h.iTUerre^num; in/er, between, and 1^ 
num, a reign.] The term dunng which a throne is vacant 

Interrogate, v. [L. interrogo; inter, between, and rogo, 
to ask.] To question 3 to put questions in writing, betwera 
the commencement and conclusion of a suit in chancery. 

In terrorem. [L.] As a threat, or warning. 

Intersect, v. [L. intersectum, sup. of interseco; inter, be- 
tween, and seco, to cut.] To cut, or pass between. 

Interstice, s. [L. interstitium, from inter, between, and 
status, part, of sto, to stand.] Intervening space> between 
matter. 

Interval, «. [L. intervaUum ; in^er, between, and vcUluin,'a 
fence.] bitervening space, as regards either matt» or time 3 
space unoccupied. 

iNTERVENEf V. [L. inUrvenio ; inter ^ between, and venh, to 
come J To interpose 3 lo c\apse. 
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Intestate, adj. [L. intettalus; in, without, and testatus, 

part, oftestor, to witness.] Without having made a will. 
Intestine, adf. [L. mtestimts, from intuSf within.] Internal. 
Intimidate, v. [L. in, into, and timidus, fearful : timor, fear.] 

To make fearful. 
Intonation, s. [L. intono, to thunder.] Act of thundering 3 

an inward tone^pecukar to the speech of some nations. 
In TOTO. [L.] Kntirelj; wholly. 
IxTOXiCATE^ V. [L. in, into, and toxicum, poison.] A word 

which oririnally signified to imbue with poison ; but now, to 

deprive of one^s reasoning faculties, by success or joy ; also, 

to make drunk. 
Intransitive, adj. [L. in, not, and transitive.'] A verb in- 
transitive signifies an action, but conveys no effect to any 

object ; as ' I walk.' 
In transitu. [L.] On the passage ; while passing from one 

place to another. 
Intrepid, adj. JTL. intrepidtts ; in, not, and trepidus, tremb- 
ling, fearful.] Fearless ; daring. 
Intricate. aJi. [L. intneatus ; in, in, and tricatus, part, of 

iricor, to ba^.] Perplexed 5 obscure. 
Intrinsic, adj. [L. intrinsecus; intra, within, and se, itself.] 

Inherent J inaependent of external relation.^ 
Introduce, v. [L. tntroduco; intro, within, and duco, to 

lead.] To conduct or usher into a place, or to a person j to 

bring into notice or practice. 
Intuitive^ adj. [Low L. inttdthms, from tn/u«, within.] Seen 

by the mmd, without the agency of testimony or argiunent. 
Inundate, v. [L. iramdo ; in, into, and tmda, a wave.] To 

overflow. 
Inure, v. [L. inuro, to brand, or print into : in, into, and uro, 

to bum.] To accustom ; to haraen. 
Invalid, adj. [L. inocdidtu; in, not, and valeo, to be strong.] 

Weak ; of no force. 
Invective, 8. [See Inveigh.] Censure 3 reproach. 
Inveigh, v. [L. inoeho ; tn, agunst, and veho, to carry.] To 

mter ap invective. 
Invent, v. [L. imrentum, sup. of im^enio, to find : in, upon, 

and vmno, to come.] To produce something new and ingc- 

nioos 3 to fabricate. 
Ivveiitort, 8. [L. inventarium, from inverUum, sup. oftnre- 

nio, to find : tn, to, and remo, to come.] A catalogue of 

moveable property, made by a judicial officer, in pursuance 

of legal process: a list ; an account 
lMJMBUt,at(f. [See Invert.] Inverted. 
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Invert, v. [L. inverto; in, opposite to, and verto, to tarn.] 

To reverse : to place upside down. 
Invest, v. [L. investio ; in, into^ and vesHs, a garment] To 

dress ; to install 3 to adorn ; to inclose^ or surround. 
Investigate, v. [L. invesHgo; in, mto, and vestigo, to 

trace.] To examine. 
Inveterate, adj. [L. inoeteratust part, of ifwetero; in, in, 

and veteris, gea. of vettu, old.] Obstinate from long cod- 

tinuance. 
Invigorate, v. [L. in, mto, and vigor.] To strengthen, or 

enliven. 
Invisible, adf. [L. in, not, and visible.'] Imperceptible by 

the sight. 
Invoke, v. [L. inooco; in, to, and vhxo, to call.] To suppli- 
cate ; to invite. 
Involve, v. [L.invo/uo; tn, in. and volvo,\o roll.] To in- 

wrap ; to comprise 3 to entangle. 
Iota, s, [Iota, the smallest letter in the Greek alphabet.] A 

jot ; a tittle 3 the least quantitv imaginable. 
Ipse dixit. fL.] The ipse dixit of a person, denotes bis 

mere, unsupported assertion. 
Ipso facto. [L.] By the act itself 3 by the mere doing of \ 

thing. 
Ipso jure. [L.] ' By the law itself.' 
Irascible, adj. [See Ire.] Easily enraged. 
Ire, «. [Gr. eir, a tempest.] Wrath 5 anger. 
Iris, s. \Gt. iris, from dro, to announce.] The rainbo' 

resemblance of a rainbow 3 the circle around the pupil of 

eye 3 the fleur-de>Iuce. 
Iront, s. [Gr. eironeia, from eiron, a dissembler.] A m 

of speech, m which the meaning is contrary to the words 
Irradiate, v. [L. irradio; in, into, and radius, a ra 

light.] To illumine 3 to brighten. 
Irrefragable, adj. \L. irre/ragabilis ; tn, not, and re 

ius, part, ofre/ringo, to break, open : re, again, and^r* 

to break.] Not possible to be confuted. 
Irrelevant, adj. [L. in, not, and relevant.] Unassi 

not aptly- adduced. 
Irresistible, adj. [L. in, not, and resistible.] Supc 

opposition. 
Irrigate, v. [L. irr^o-o, to water.] To overflow with 

as a means oiifertilizing. 
Irriguous, adj: [See Irrigate.] Moist. 
Irruption, *. ,[L. irruptio, from irruptus, part, of «j 
w, into, and rumpo, to Wcak.^ Violent invasion 3 ij 
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.ATED, adj. [L. solus, alone.] Detached. 

CELEs, adj. [Gr. isos, equal, and skelos, a leg.] Relating 

an angle which has only two sides equal. 

THERMAL; atij. [Gr. isoSf equal; likC; and therma, heat.] 

''armed by its own heat. 

IMUS; s. [Gr. isthmos, from istemi, to append.] A neck 

land which joins a peninsula to a continent. 

w ; adn. [L. item, also.] Also : — s. an individual thin^* 

ERANT; ael/. [L. itineris, gen. of iter, a journey : itum, 

:p. of CO,' to go.] Wandering. 



J. 



/OBIN, s. A member of a noted faction in Paris, to whose 

isigns the execution of l5ouis XVI. is attributed — so called, 

am their meeting at a monastery which had belonged to 

icobine friars. 

DBiTE, s. [L. Jacobus, James.] A partisan of James II. 

' England, after his dethronement; and also of his descen- 

mts. 

iTOR, s. [L. from janua, a gate.] A porter; a gate- 

jeper. 

DART, s. [L. Jarmariiis, from Janus, ^ heathen god ; to 

bom, it was consecrated by the Romans.] The first month. 

NDICE, s. [Fr. jaunisse, from jaun, yellow.] A distem- 

rr which changes the skin and eyes to a yellow color. 

JNE, adj. [L. jejvnus, bare, hungry.] Deficient in mat- 

r; unafiecting.- 

lt; 8. [L. gelu, frost.] A glutmous substance. 

, «. [Fr. /ei, from jetter, to throw.] A small rapid issue 

' any fluidf. 

d'eau. [Fr.] An artificial water spout. 

d'esprit. TFr.] ' Play of humor'. A witticism. 

CTHD, a/ij, [h.jocundus, fromjoais, a jest.] Merry ; gay. 

rx, adj. [L. junctus, part, of jungo, to join.] Shared 

noiu^ two or more ; united in the same possession ; com- 

ned. 

rTURE, s. [See Joint.] Strictly, signifies a joint estate, 

nited to both husband £ind wife ; it also denotes a sole es- 

le, Jimited to the wife only. 
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Jot, s. {Iota, the smallest letter in the Greek alphabet.] Ai 

iota 3 the least quantity imaginable. 
Journal, s. [FT.Jouj*nalf from four, a day.] A diary; J 

compendium from a merchant's day book. 
JoDRK£T, 8. [Fr. joumee, a day's work, or day's travel, fron 

jour, a day.] Passage by land. 
Jovial, a«2;. [L.yovia7», from Jbr», gen. of Jtfpiter.] Merry 

cheerful. 
Judge, s. [L. Judex; Jus, right, and dieo, to say.] Ope au 

thorized to determine any cause or questioB, accordbg t* 

right, and the law, &c. 
Judicature, s. [See Judicial.] Power of distributmg jus 

tice 5 court of justice. 
Judicial, adj. [h.Jttdicialis, from judex, a judge.] Relai 

ing or belonging to courts of law. 
Judiciary, ac^'. [L.jWtdartuj; See Judicial.] Relatingo 

belonging to judicature. 
Judicious, acy. [L.Judicis, gen. of Judex, a judge.] Wisel; 

judged; prudent. 
Jugular, adj. [L. Jugulum, the ^hroat.] Belonging to tb 

throat. 
July, s. [From Julius Ca^ar, 'who was bom in this mcmth. 

The seventh month — but formerly the fiilh, when the yef 

began in March. 
Juncture, s. [h, Junctttra, from jwtctwus, future part. 

Jungo, to join.] The critical point of time in which t 

events seem to meet. 
Junk, s. [L. Junius, from Juno^ the imaginary wife of 

heathen deity, Jtfpi^er.] The. sixth month. 
Junior, adj, [h. junior, younger, comp.x>f Juvertis, yoa 

The younger. 



Jure divino. [L.] By divine law, 

ANO. [L.l B'' 
Juridical, adj. [L. Juridicalis, from JUridicus, a ji 



Jure bumano. [L.] By human law* 



Juris, ^n. of Jus, right.] Acting, or used, in the distn' 

of justice. 
Jurisdiction, s. \h.Jurisdtctio; Juris, gen. of Jus,\z 

dictio, a declaration.] Legal authority ; limited ex 

power. 
JuRT. s. \lj. Juro, to swear.] An assembly of person 

to aiscover and declare the truth. 
Justice, s. [h.Jus, right.] Strict legal right 3 equif 

ishment, (opposed to mercy;) a judge. 
Justify, v. [L. Justus, right, Bnd'facio, to make.] 

from imputed guilt; to defend. 



PqjtoTEitiu, a^i'. lh.JuBaiaii,(rom furtnit.yooiig.] Youlh- 
f ^ fcl; relBtingorbdoiignogloyoulh. 



KALEIDOSCOPE, j. [Gr. An/oj, hedulifiil, idea, from, ond 
•kopfo, lo view.] Ao oplical inilnimeol, invenled byBrew- 
Bler of EdJnbureb, which gives lo subslagcea placed wilhiji 
il, ao almost unUmLttid vaneLy ofbeaLiIifiiJ nppcaraiiLeH, 



LABIAL, adi. FL. labialii, from talniim, a. lip.] Uttered by 

the lipa ; nslftling or belongiDg lo ilie lips. 
LlBORATOFlT, I, [L. taboro. Id labor,] A chemist's work- 

LiBoK, I. [L. labor, labot.] Painfiil eienion of slrenglhi 

LiBTRiHTH, t, [Gr. labi/riallia', a place full of lairicBle paa- 

»ages.] A maze ; an inexplicable difficollj. 
Lacebjte, n. [L. iarero, to tear.] To lour. 
LtcaRYHAL, a^, [L. facAryma, B tear.] Generating lean. 
LACBRrAtATortr, a. [L. iachrymaf a tear.] A vessel in 

which tean were gaihered, ia honor of ibe dead. 
Laconic, adj. [L. lacwtiaa, from Lacnrrin, the country of 

the Sparlana— who delivered th^r fiealimeats in few words.] 

Lactabt, adj.' [L. iicCariai from /nc, milt.] Miltj; having 



^ 



lilk.j Sails rornied froi 
, mil-. TL. lac. 



Lactkal, orf). FL. iae, milk.] Milky; convejiog c 
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Lactescent, adj. [h. iactescenSf part, of lacUscOf from 

milk.] Produciug milk, or a white juice resembling^ milk. 
Lactometer, s. [L. lac, milk, and Gr. metreo, to measure.] 

An instrument which shows the quantity of milk contuned 

in any fluid. 
Laitt, s. [See Lay.] The people, as distinguished firoiB the 

clergy. 
Lambent, o^j. [L. ^m6e}»,part. of ^mto, to lick.] Glidioc 

over gently. 
Laminae, pi. of Lamina, 9. [L.] Thin plates or layers. 
Language, s. [L. liiigvUf a tongue.] Human speech; ni- 

tional tongue ; expression. 
Languid, adj. [L. langtddus, from languo, to laagniik.] 

Faint ; feeble. 
Lanigerous, adj. [L. laniger; lana, wool, and gero, to 

bear.] Bearing wool. 
Lapidary, s. [L. /optf, a stone.] One who deals ingoni) 

or finishes them. 
Lapse, s. [L. lapsus, part, of labor , to glide, or slip.] Fkm; 

period passed ; small error. 
Larceny, s. [L. latrociniwiif from latro, a hired sc^ctier, (aa- 

ciently held in disrepute,) a robber.] Theft, committed with* 

out violence. 
Largess, s. [L. largio, to give liberally, to bestow.] Apni- 

ent ; a gift ; a bounty. 
Larya, s. [L. larva, a mask.] In ErOomologiff an uumal 

in the caterpillar or maggot state. 
Larynx, s. [Gr. larunx, the throat.] The windpipe lor tit- 

chea.] 
Lassitude, s. [L. lassUudo, from laxus, loose, unstiung.] 

Weariness. 
Latent, flu/;. [L. ^^«, part, of ^«o, to lurk.] C<H[iceale(L 
Lateral, adj. [L. latercuis, from lotus, a side.] Rdating to 

the side, or to a motion from side to side. 
Latinism, s. a mode of speech peculiar to the Laim lan- 
guage. 
Latitat, s. [L. latitat, from latito. he lurks.] A writ, issoing 

from the king'^ bench, in England — which supposes the de- 
fendant to be concealed. 
Latitude, s. [L. lalitudo, from latus, broad : lotus, borne, 

or carried— that is, extended.] Breadth ; extensive range; 

distance from the equator. 
Latitddinarian, s. [See Latitude.] One who thinks or 

acts without restraining himself. 



:iir I 
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s. [L. lavOf to wash.] A house, or room, in which 
re washed. 

£; <vij' [L. laureaiuSf from laweay a laural tree, or 
of laurels.] Decked with a laurel, or supposed to 
inored. 

[L. ixtuOf to wash or flow.] The overflowings of ig- 
ibstances from the crater of a volcano, 
av, 8. [See Lave.] A medicinal wash. 
. [L. lavOf to wash.] To wash 3 to bathe. 
J. [L. laxuSf loose.] Loose ; slack ; vague :--«. a 
ess, or diarrhoea. 

, s. [See Lax:.] Looseness ; slackness ; want of pre- 
I. 

Jj. [Gr. laos. the people.] Regarding the laity. 
iK, «. [See Lay.] Cnie who is not a cleig'yman. 
/£, «. [L. ligo, to bind.] A confederacy 3 a combi- 
m, either of interest or friendship, 
e. s. [L. laxo, to unloose, or set at liberty.] A contract, 
^nich a temporary possession is granted, of nouses, lands, 

• • 

iTEif, 8. [L. levOf to raise.] That which raises bread, 
d is usually called yeast or barm 3 something which makes 

general change in the mass 3 in general, denoting corrup- 

dn. 

:ture, 8. [L. lego, {Ugere,) to select, or to read. A iec- 

re, as distinguished from a sermon, seems to denote 8elec- 

m: beinc explanatory of several passages of scripture, 

id not referring to a particular text. In general, the term 

ludes to reading^ axl instructive discourse. 

»ACT, 8. [L. Usaium, from Ugo, {legcare,) to bequeath.] 

battel property bequeathed by a last will. 

^Ai., adj. [L. legalU, from legis, gen. of lax, a law.] 

awful 3 relating or belonging to law. 

>ATX, 8, [L. ugatus, from lego, to intrust.] An ambas- 

tfftor 3 a papal ambassador or commissioner. 

>ATEii, «. [See Legacy.] One to whom a legacy has 

sen willed. 

(XllD, 8. [L. legenda, (things) to be read, from lego, {ie- 

ire.)"] A chronicle of the Kves of saints 3 any memorial or 

iatioD 3 any inscription, particularly on coins and medals. 

»ZBDSiiAiH, 8. [Fr.] * Nimbleness of the hand.' Slight of 

md. 

iiBLX, adi, [L. legibUia, from lego, to read.] Such as 

■n be read. 

sioir, «. pL. legio, from lego, to collect.] A Roman bat- 

ilkm, coDSisUng of about five thousand men. 
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, «. [Fr. Uvittj from UMtr^ to raise.] An assemblage 

irsoDs at a court; an artificial bank of a river. 

;, «. [L. Utoo. to lift.] One of the mechanical powers. 

ATE, r. [L. IcemgOf from loeviSf or levU. smooth.] To 

ye to very fine powder j to mix mitil a liquor becomes 

th and uniform. 

r, s. [L. levitas, from Uvisj light.] Lightness ; mistead- 

; triflin? gaiety. 

o. \Ij. lecOf to raise.] To raise— applied to money, 

army. 

»ORAPHER, 8, [Gr. UxicoUy a dictionary, znAgrofho, 
ite.] A writer of dictionaries. 

»N, 8. [Gr. lexictm, from lexis, a word, and eikim, a 
sentatioH; or image.] A dictionary. 
ERCATORiA. [L.l The law of merchantt. 
K.'tVRJE. [L.] The law of nature. 
>N scRiPTA. [L.] 'Unwritten law;' the Common 
of England. 

:ripta. [L.] Written or statute law. 
LLiONis. [L. lex, a law, and taUonia, gen. of taHOfXHuB 
ce.l The law of retaliation ; as, ' an eye for an eye, 
ih for a tooth.' 

ON, ». [Gr. leiboi to pour out.] Wine poured upon 
"ound, in honor of a heathen cod. 

8. [L. libeUuSf a little book, a lampoon, from Uberf a 
] A defamatory writing; a species of proceeding in 

8. [L. liber J a book, which was first made of the 
of a tree.] The inward bark or rind of a tree. 
iTE, V. [L. liberOf firom libery free.] To set firee. 
'iciDE, 8. [L. UberUu, liberty, and coedo, to kill.] A 
r to the liberties of his country ; a destroyer of liberty. 
'INE, 8. [L. liber, free, uncontrolled.] A Hcentiouf 
a. 

'T, 8. [L. libertaSf from liber, free.] Freedom j priv- 
, a district prii^ileffed or exempt^. •* 

f otrs, adj. [L. lUridinostta, from libido, lust.] Lostfol } 

«. [L. Ubra, a balance.] One of the signs of the ed- 
it, 8. [L. liber, a book.] A place for books ; a large 
tion of books. 

ion, 8. [L. libratio, from libra, a balance.] The 
)f being balanced . 
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LiTXRAL; ac^. £L. liieraf a letter.] Not figoraUve 3 follow- 
ing^ the words precisely ', consisting of letters. 
LiTKRAKT, ady. [L. lUerarius, firora literce, letters, or learn- 
ing.] Relating to letters or learning. 
LiTEKATf , pi. of Literatus, s. [L.T The learned. 
LITERATIM; s. £L. literatim^ from literaj a letter.] Letter by 

letter. 
Lithography, s. [Gr. tithosy a stone, and graphoy to write.] 

The art of engraving on stone. 
LiTHONTRiPTic, adj. [Gr. lithos, a stone, and tribo, to waste 

or digest.] Medicine for dissolving the stone in the kidneys 

or bladder. 
Lithotomy, s. [Gr. liihoSy a stone, and temno, to cut.] The 

art of cutting for the stone. 
Litigate, v. [L. lUi^o; litis, gen. of lis, strife, and ago, to 

make.] To contest in law. 
Litigious, adi. [See Litigate.] Fond of lawsuits. 
Litter, «. [Fr. atiere, from lit, a bed.] Straw for cattle to 

lie on ; a bed for carr3dng a sick or luxurious person 3 a 

brood of youn?, ^supposed to be in a bed.| 
LlTiD, adj, [h.livtdus, from liveo, to be black and blue, or pale 

and wan.] Discolored, as with a blow. 
Lixivium, s. [L. lixivium, from lix, lie made with ashes.] 

A fluid impregnated with a salt. 
Lobe, *. [Gr. lobos, the lower part of the ear.] In Anatomy, 

any fleshy, protuberant part, as the lobes of the lungs, the 

lobes of the ears. 
Local, adf, [L. locus, a place.] Relating to place; in a 

particular place. 
Locomotion, s. [L. loco, abl. of locus, from a place, and 

motion,'] Act of moving from one place to another. 
Locum tenens. [L. locum, a place, and tenens, holding.] A 

deputy ; a temporary substitute. 
Locus sigilli, or L. S. [L.] The place of the seal. 
Logarithms, s, [Gr. logos, a ratio, and arithmos, a num- 
ber.] A species of arithmetic, invented by lord Napier. 
Logic, s. [Gr. logos, a word, speech, or thought.] The art 

of reasoning. 
Logomachy, s [Gr. logomachia ; logos, a word, and mache, 

a batUe.] A contest in, or about words. 
LoRGSTiTY, 8, [L. longoeims, long-lived : hngus, long, and 

mvum, time.] Length 9f life. 
LoHGiMETRY, s. [L. longui, long, and Gr. metreo, to mea- 

. ature.] Ttie art of measuring distances. 
LoiroiTUDE, «. [L. longiiudo, from longus, long.] Length ; 

instance from east to west. 
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J AT^D, 4idf. [L. ^onca, a coat ofmail.] Plated o^ 
^ manner of a crocodile. 
riON^ s. [L. lotio, from lotum, sup. of lavo, to wasl 

medicinal wash. 
Louis-D^OR^ s. [Fr. Louis, (the king's name,) de, c 

gold.] A golden coin of France. 
Lubricity, s. [L. lubricus, gliding, from labor, to slide.] 

periness, or smoothness ; instability. 
LuBRiFACTioN, s. [L. lubricut, gliding, andy^tcio, to ■ 

The act of making slippery or smooth. 
Lucent, adj, [L. hicena, part, of kuceOy to jhine.} Sb 

splendid. 
Lucid, adj. [L. lucidwtf from htcisj gen. of lux, h^tA,"] 

ing', perspicuous. 
Lucre, s, [L. Uterum, gain.l Gain; money. Thu 

vulgar word, and always used in a degrading sense. 
Lucubration, s. [L. htcttbroHo, from ktcis, gen. o 

light — meaning candlelight.] Nocturnal study. 
Lugubrious, adj. [L. Utgubris, from lugeo, to m 

Mournful. 
Lumbago^ s. [L. lumH, the loins, and ago, to move.} 

in the loins and small part of the back. 
Lunacy, s. [L. luna, the moon.] A species of intern 

mental derangement, erroneously supposed to be infla 

by the moon ; madness in general. 
Lunation, s. [L. hma, the mo<m.] A roYolatioii < 

moon. 
Lupercal, 9. [L. hipercal, from Ivpa, a female wol 

feast observed at Rome, at the place where Romuki 

Remus were said to have been suckled by a wolf. 
Lustration, s. [See Lustrum.] Religious purificatii 

water, or other sacrifice. 
Lustrum, s. [L.] The religious purgation or eleana 

Rome, every fiAh year^— hence, lustrum is used to da 

period of four years. 
Lusus NATURiB. [L. lusuSf a play or freak, naiur 

nature.] An irreg^ar production of nature ; as an i 

bom with five legs, instead of four. 
LuTARious, adj. [L. lutarius, from hdum, mud.} Liv: 

mud. 
Luting, «. [L. hOum, clay.] Clay, or a compositioi 

which the joints and apertures of chemical utensils ar 

sed. 
Luxuriant, adj. [L. luxuriant^ from luxOf to loosen 

is, to grow beyond the proper lunit.] Exuberant. 
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LtcuEum , s. (L. lucuSf a temple, cloister or monastery; in a 
wood. Suidas observes, that Ihe Lycaeum took its name 
from its having been originally a temple of Apollo Lycceus y 
or rather a portico or gallery built by Lycaeus, son of Apollo.] 
In AfUiqtntyf a celebrated School or Academy at Athens, 
where Aristotle explained his philosophy. The place was 
composed iof porticoes and trees planted in a quincunx form, 
wher0**the pnilosophers disputed walking. Also, Cicero's 
School in the Tusculum. The term is now applied to an 
academical school, or a popular institution for mutual im- 
provement 

Ltmph, 8. [L. lymphaf a poetical term for water.] A trans- 
parent, colorless nuid. 

Ltmfheduct, s. [L. lympha, lymph, and ductusy a guidance, 
from ducOf to lead.] In Anatomy^ a vessel which conveys 
the lymph. 

Ltrf, 8. [Gr. Uira, a harp.] . A harp. 

Ltric, adj. [See Lyre.^ Relating to poems intended for 
the harp ; sentimental pieces of music. , 



M. 



MACERATE, v. [L. maxerOy from macevy lean.] To make 
lean; to wear away. 

Machine, 8. [Gr. machane, a project or endeavor, quick- 
ness or advantage.] An engine of complicated workman- 
ship. 

MADRiGAi'r ^* [L. mandray a hovel for cattle.] A pcistoral 
song ; any light, airy, short song. 

Magazine^ a. [Gr. magosy wise.] A store house, generally 
for munitions of war ; a miscellaneous pamphlet. 

Magisterial, adj, [See Magistrate.] Relating to or resem- 
bling a magistrate. 

Magistrate, «. [L. magistratus : magister, a master, from 
major, greater.] A man invested with legal authority. 

Magna charta. [L. magnay (fem. of maspntis,) great, and 
cluarta, paper.] The charter of English liberties, obtained 
from lung John, by the barons, in 1215. 

Magnanimity, «. [L. magnanimUas ; magmuy great, and 
— '- » the mind or soul.] Greatness of mind j bravery. 
8* 
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Magnet, s. [Gr. ma^nes, Ironri Magnesta, in Asia Minor; 
probably the place v^ere it was first found.] Tha loadstone j 
the stone which attracts iron or steel. 

Magnificent, adj._ [L. masnificus; magruUf greaX, and 
facto, to make.] Grand ; splendid. 

Magnify, v. [L. magnificio; magirms, great, and faeio, to 
make.] To make great ; to increase to the eye ; to eza|^- 
gerate. 

Magnitude, s. [L. magnitudo, from mogTitM, great} Bulk; 
dimension. 

Magus, s. [L.: from the GT.magoSf wise.] A j^iikMopher 
and priest amon^ the Persians. 

Mail, s. [Fr. mmlU, the mesh of a net] A coat of steel net- 
work to protect the body ; any armor ; a postman's bag, or 
that which covers and protects the letters ; a carriage in 
which the mail is conveyed. 

Main, o^/. [L. magnuSf greaAj] Principal; chief; leading. 

Mainprise, s. [Fr. main, a hand, and pristf possessi<Mi. mm 

" prendre, to take.] Delivery' into the custody of a uriend, 
upon security ^iven for appearance ; bail. . 

Maintain, v. [L. manus, the hand, and teneOf to hold.] To 
preserve ; to keep 5 to support. 

Majestic, adj. [L. majestas, superiority, majesty, from vml- 
jor, comp. oimagrms, great] August; grand; splendid. 

Malady, «. [L. malum^ ill.] Disease. 

Mala fide. [L. abl. of tnalus, bad, and /des, faith] With 
a design to deceive. 

Mal a propos. [Fr.1 Improperly; unseasonably. 

Malates, s. [See Malic] Salts formed by a com^iimlion 
of any base with the malic acid. 

Malediction, s. [L. tnaUdidio; mo/uff, evil, and cKdio, an 
expression.] Curse. 

Malefactor, s. [L. nuzle, wickedly, and Jvcio, to do.] A 
criminal. 

Malic, adj. [L. malum, an apple.] Malic acid is obtained 
from the juice of apples. 

Malice, s. [L. makUa, from malum, wickedness.] Evfl de- 
sign. 

Malice prepense. [See Malice and Prepense.] Evil in- 
tention, previously cherished. 

Malign, adj. [L. moHgnus, from malus, evil.] Evil-dispos- 
ed; malicious: pestilential. 

Malignant, ac()f. [L. malignus, from maUm, evil.] Intend- 
mg or effecting ill ; malicious ; hostile to life. 

Malleable, eutf. [L. mo^Ana, a hammer.] Capable of being 
spread by ham'menng. 
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Mallet, s. [L. maJIeus, a hammer.] A wooden liammer, 

with two heads. 
Malum in se. [L.] Evil in itself, as murder. Some ac- 
tions are evil only when prohibited by law, as the killing- of 
game, if unprivileged, which is malum prohibitum. 
Malversation, s. [L. malum, evil, a.Qa verso, to turn often.] 

Fraudulent conduct. 
Mammalia, s. [L. : from the Gr. mazos. the breast.] In 
Zoology, a class or division of animals which nourish their 
youdg by milk. 
Manacles, *. [L. manlcae, from mmms, a hand.] Hand- 
cuffs. 
Manage, w. [L. mamis, the hand, and ago, to act.] To con- 
duct 3 to make tractable. 
Mandamus, s. [L. mandamus, (from mando,) we command.] 
A writ, requiring the person to whom it is directed, to do 
some particular thing, therein specified. 
Mandate, s. [L. mandaium, from mando, to command, or 
g^ve ill charge : manus, a hand, and do, to give.] A com- 
mand ; a commission. 
Mandibles, *. [L. mando, to chew.] In Zoology, the up- 
per and lower jaws of birds and insects. 
Manege, *. [See Manage.] A place for training horses 3 a 

riding school. 
Manes, s. [L. manes — which appears to be derived from 

tnaneo, to remainj The immortal part, or spirit. 
Manceuvre, s. [Fr. main, the hand, and ceuvre, work.] Fi- 
nesse 3 arthil and subtle expedient 3 military movement. 
Mange, s. [Fr. manger, to eat — meaning to penetrate the 

skiD.J A scorbutic disease among brutes. 
Manger, s. [Fr. mangeoire, from manger, to -eat.] The. 

trough or vessel in which cattle are fed. 
Mania, s. [Gr. wtaTiwr, rage.] Raving or furious madness j 

generally prevailing adoption of something new. 
Maniac, s. [See Mania.] One highly deranged in mind. 
Manipulation, *. [L. manus, the hand, and latio, a giving 
or making of law*.] In general, work by hand, manual 
operatioD, as in mining 3 the manner of digging ore 3 in 
Chemistry, the operation of preparing substances for experi- 
ments 3 in Pharmacy, the preparation of drugs. 
Manor, *. [L. maneo, to remain.] Land granted by a sove- 
reign to a person of great merit, as an estate or permanent. 
place of residence. 
Mansion, s. [See Manor.] The house erected on a manor j 
a house adapted for a permanent residence 3 place of abode. 
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Mantelet, s. [Fr. mantelet : Old Fr. nfantel, a cloak.] A 

kind of pent-house, used by a besiepng army, to cover the 

miners and pioneers from the enemy's shot. 
Manual, adj. [L. manuo/u, from manus, a hand.] Perform- 
ed by the hand. 
Manufacture, v. [L. manu, abl. of vianusj t>y the hand, 

and yocu), to make.] To form by art and labor. 
Manumit, v. [L. manundtto; manu, abl. of numuSf from the 

hand, and mittOy to send away.] To release from slavery. 
Manuscript, s. [L. manuscriptum ; manu, abl. of manus, by 

the hand, and scriptus, part, of scribo, to write.] Something 

written by the hand — not printed. 
Maranatha, s. [Syr. The Lord comes or has come.] A 

word used by the Jews, expressing a curse. 
March, s. JL. Martius, from Mars, the god of war — ^to whom 

it was dedicated by the Romans.] The third month. 
Margin, s. [L. margo, the brink.] The brink, or border. 
Marine, adj. [L. marinus, from mare, the sea.] Belonging 

to the sea. 
Marital, adj. [L. maritus, a husband.] Relating to a faua- 

band. 
Maritime, adj. [L. maritimus, from maref the sea.] Relating 

to the sea. 
Marque, s. [Fr. : from marche, a boundary.] ' Letters of 

marque and reprised;* (words used as s3rnon3rmoii8, and 

signifying, the latter, a taking in return, the former, the pass- 

ing of the frontiers, in order to such taking:) are CTaoted, in 

order to seize the bodies or goods of of^nding Toreigners, 

until satisfaction be made. 
Marquis, s. [Fr. marche, a, boundary, or limit.] Now denotes 

a nobleman next in rank below a duke 3 but originally ng- 

nified a person whose office was to guard the frontiers aoA 

limits of tne kingdom of England. 
Marry, v. [L. marito, to wed.] To perform the ceremony 

of marriage ; to take in marriage. 
Martial, adj. [L. martialis, from Mars, the god of war.] 

Warlike ; relating to war. 
Martyr, s. [Gr. martur, a witness—because, by his deadi 

he bears witness to the truth of his belief.] One who i^ pot 

to death for holding a particular opinion. 
Martyrology, s. [Fr. martyr^ a martyr, and Gr. logos, a 

description.] A register of martyrs. 
Masculine, adj. [L. mascuUnus, from mas, a male.] Relat- 

ing or belonging to males. 
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Massacre, *. [L. macto, io kill, and sacrum, a sacrifice.] 
Extensive and indiscriminate slaughter 5 cruel butchery of 
the unarmed or defenceless. 

Master, s. [L. magisterf from majors comp. of magmis, 
greater.] One who uas a servant 3 a ruler ; a director j one 
■who teaches, &c. 

BIaterial, adj. [See Matter.] Consisting of matter ; cor- 
poreal, not spiritual ; important ; essentiar5 joecessary. 

Materialist, s. [See Material.] One who denies the exis- 
tence of spiritual substances. 

Materia medica. [L. materia^ matter, and medica,. (fern. 
of medicus,) pertainmg to physic] A general name for all 
substances used in medicme 5 a book which treats of these 
substances. 

BfATERn AL, adj. [Gr. mater, a mother.] Motherly 3 pertain- 
ing to a mother. 

Mathematics, t. \Gr. mathemaiikef from mathemaf instruc- 
tion : manthano, to learn.] That science which contemplates 
whatever can be numbered or measured. 

Matin, adj. [Fr. matinf morning.] Relating to the morning. 

Matins, s. [See Matin.] Mornmg worship. 

Matrice, s. {See Matrix.] A mould 3 an instrument used 
by engravers and letter-founders, on which is engraved a 
figure to be struck into the metal, or the letter to be cast. 

Matricide, s. [L. matricidium: mater, a mother, and coedo, 
to kill.] Murder of a mother 3 one who murders a mother. 

Matriculate, v. [L. matrix, a womb, and latum, sup. of 
fero, to bring. A college is thus compared to a mother.'] 
To admit as a member of a university 3 to enrol. 

Matrimont, s. [L. matrimonium, nx>m mater, a mother.] 

' Wedlock. 

Matrix, s. [Gr. mafer, a mother.] The womb 3 also, an in- 
strument used in the formation of letters, &c. by engravers 
and type-founders. 

Matron, s. [L. matrona, from mater, a mother.] An elder- 
ly lady 3 a wife. 

Matter, «. [L. materia, from wia/cr, a mother.] Substance 5 
purulent discharge 3 subject 3 consequence 3 importance. 

Mature, adj. [L. maiurus, mellow.l Ripe. 

BIausoleum, s. [L. : from Mausolus, king of Caria 3 for whom 
a famous funeral monument was erected by bis queen, and 
caJled the Mausoleum/1 A splendid tomb. 

Mauyaise honte. [Fr. mauoaise, evil, honte, shame, or 
confusion.] Excessive basbfulness. 

BIaxim^ «. [L. maximus, greatest.] An axioms a general 
principle; a leading truUi. 
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Maximum^ *. [L. maximum, from magnuSf g^at.] The 
highest rate, opposed to minimum. 

May, s. [L. Mains, from Maia, the mother of Mercury.] The 
fifth month. 

Mayor, *. [L. major, greater.] The chief magistrate of a 
town or city. 

Meandkr, r. [Meander, a river in Phrygia, remarkable for 
its winding.] To move in a serpentine course. 

M^iiASURE, s. [Gr.metreOfto measure.] Standard of meas- 
urement ; degree, or quantity 3 means ; musical time ; metre. 

Mechanics, s. [Gr. mechane, art.] The science of the pow- 
er and construction of machines. 

Medal, «. [Fr. medaUle, from the Saxon med, signifying 
reward.] A piece of metal bearing a memorial of some 
meritorious or remarkable performance; and intended as 
a present to the achiever. 

Medical, adj. [L. medeor, to heal.] Relating to the art 
of healing. 

Mediocrity, s. [L. mediocritas, from medius, middle.] Mid- 
dle rate. 

Mediterranean, «. [L. mecluix, and ^erra, laud.] Inclosed 
or neariv inclosed by land, as the Meditenrauean Sea, be- 
tween Eim>pe and Africa. 

Medulla, s, [L. : from the Gr. muelos, marrow.] In Amt' 
omy, the marrow in the bones : in Botany, the pith or heart of 
plants. 

Melancholy, s. [Gr. melanos, gen. of tnelat, black, and 
chole, bile.] A disease, arising from a heavy stale of the 
blood 3 a gioomv, pensive temper. 

Melange, s. [Fr J Mixture ; a medley. 

Meliorate, v. [L. melior, better.] To improve 3 to amdi- 
orate. 

Melliferous, adj. [L. mellifer; mel, honey, and,/^, to 
bring.] Producing honey. 

Mellifluous, a(/;. [L. inc/, honey, and^tio, to flow.] Sweet- 
ly flowing. 
Membrane, s. [L. membrana, a film.] A delicate wdi> used 

in the human structure. 
Memoir, «. [L. memoro, to remember.] A familiarly writlei 

history. 
Memorandum, s. [L.] ' To be remembered.' A note to aid 

the memory. 
Memorial, s. [L. memorialis, from memoro, to reanmbfl^.] 
A monument 3 a remembrancer 3 a written address, such as 
reminds of services and solicits a reward 3 a remonstmice. 
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'Memory, *. [L. memorvt, from memoroy to remember.] The 

faculty of recollecting things past ; recollection . 
Menage, or Menagerie, s. [Fr. from menageVf to manage, 

or take care of.] A place for wild animals. 
Menstrual, ac(/. [L. mensis, a. monih.'] Monthly 3 relating 

to a menstruum.' 
Mensuration, s. [See Measure.] The science or act of 

measuring. 
Mephitic, adj. [L. mephitiSy a bad smell.] Ill-smelling; 

noxious. 
Mercenary, adj. [L. mercenarius, from nierces, wages.] 

Venial j hired ; too studious of recompense. 
Merchant, s. [L. Tnercans, from mercoTf to purchase.] One 

who traffics. 
Mercurt, s. [L. MercitriuSf called in English, Mercury — 

the most subtle, of all the heathen gods.] Quicksilver. 
Meridian, s. [L. meridies, noon : medius, middle, and dies, 
a day.] The point of noon 5 a geographical line drawn from 
north to south, and passing through ail those places which 
have noon at the same time. 
Mermaid, s. [Fr. mer, the sea, and maid.'] An animal re- 
sembling the human form, said to exist in the sea. 
Mersion, s. [It- mersio, from mersuntf sup. of mergo, to 

plooge.] The act of sinking below the surface. 
Mksne process. [Old Fr. mesne, middle, and process.] 
In ZfOio, that part of the proceedings in a suit which inter- 
venes between the origmal process, or writ, and the final 
issue, and which issues, pendmg the suit on some collateral 
matter ^ sometimes it is understood to be the whole process 
precedmg the execution. ' 
Message, s. [h. missus, part, ofmitto, to send.] An errand; 

any thing committed to another, to be told to a third. 
Messieurs, or Messrs. pi. of Monsieur, s. [Fr.] Sirs ; gen- 
tlemen. 
MxssuAOE, s. [See Mansion.] In Law, the house and ground 

set apart for domestic uses ; also a garden, shop, mill, &c. 
Metacarpus, s. [Gr. metakarpion ; meta, beyond, and kar- 
pot, the wrist.] In Anatomy, the part of the hand between 
the wrist and the fingers. 
Metallurgy, s. [L. fn«toZ/t<m, metal, and Gr. er^on, work.] 

The art of working or preparing metals. 
Metaphor, s. [Gr. metapnora ; meta, signifying from one 
place, or thing, to another, and phoreo, to carry.] A simil- 
itude } a simile, usually comprised in one word« 
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Metaphrase, s. [Gr. metaphrasis ; rneta, signifying from 
one place, or thing, to anotiier, and phrasis, a phrase.] A 
strict, verbal translation. 

Metaphysics, s. [Gr. metaphusike ; meta^ through, and 
phusis, nature.] 1 nat part of philosophy which consider* 
the nature and properties of'thinking beings, &-c. 

Metempsychosis, s. IGr. metempstichosis ; metUf from one 
place to another, and psuche, the soul.] Transmigration of 
the soul from one body to another. 

Meteor, s. [Gr.meteora; nieta, from one place to another,^ 
and (leiro, to rause.] A transitory body passing through the 
air. 

Meteorological, adf. [Meteor, and Gr. logos, a descrip- 
tion.] Relating to (he doctrine of meteors 5 and to toe 
changes of weather. 

Method, s. [Gr. methodos ; meta, with, and odosy a way.] 
The placing of several things, or performing several operas 
tions, in the most convenient manner ; mode, or maimer. 

Metonymy, s. [Gr. meUmumia; meta, against, and onotMi,^ 
name.] A rhetorical figure, founded on the several relations 
of cause and effect,, container and contained, sign and thing 
signified : as, when we say, ' he is reading Locke/ the 
cause is put for the effect ; meaning ' the toorks of Locke.' 

Metre, s, [Gr. vietron, a measure.] Language confined to 
a. certain number, and harmonic disposition of syllables; 
verse. 

Meum et tuum. [L.] Mine and yours:— a technical ex* 

f>ression, used to mark the distinction of property, as be- 
onging to one person or another. 
Mezzotinto, 8. [It. mezzOf lialf, and tinto, painted.] A 

particular manner of engraving, or representation of figures 

on copper, in imitation of painting in India ink. 
Miasma, «. [Gr. miasma j from miaino, to infect.] Conta^ou 

effluvia, arising from distempered or poisonous bodies. 
Mica, s. [L. mico, to shine.] A mineral of a foliated stmc* 

ture, having a shining surface. 
Microcosm, s. [Gr. mikros, little, and kosmos, the world.] 

The little world. Man is so cadled, froBi a fanciful analogy 

to the world itself. 
Micrometer, s. [Gr. mikros, small, and metreo, to measure.] 

An instrument for measuring small spaces. 
Microscope, s. [Gr. mikros, small, and skopeo, to view.] 

An instrument for viewing small objects. i 

Mile, s. The Roman mile was called mille pat sua, a tboo- 

sand paces or steps, each about five feet— hence the Englisli 

mile, though it contains 1760 yards. 
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UiLiART, adj. [L, mUium, a millet-seed.] In Medical Ian- 
guagCf means small, resembling a millet-seed : a miliary 
fever produces small eruptions. 

Military, cuIJ. [L. mUitaris, from miles, a soldier.] Belong- 
ing to the profession of a soldier ; relating to war. 

Militia, s. [L. militiaj soldiery, from mueSf a soldier.] Cit- 
izens and peasantry trained for national defence. 

MiLLE, 8. [L. miUe, a thoussmd.] In the federal arithmetic 
of the United- St£(tes of America, a mille is the thousandth 
part of a dollar. 

Millennium, s. [L. mt^, a thousand, and armus, a year.] 
A thousand years 5 a certain period of time anticipated by 
some christians. 

IflNERALOGT, 8. [Eng. mineral^ and Gr. logosj a description.] 
The science of minerals. 

Miniature, s. [L. minuo, to*lessen.] A representation in a 
small compass. ' 

Minimum, s. [L.] The lowest rate : opposed to maximum. 

Minion, s. [Fr. mignon, a darling.] A court-favorite 3 a 
mean dejtendant. 

AfiNiSTER, s. [L. mxm'ffor, a servant, or assistant, from m77zor, 
less.] An agent ; one who acts under another ; a clergy- 
man 3 a high civil officer* 

Minor, s, [L. minora less, or younger.] One under the age 
iiiien he can lawfully manage his own affairs. 

Minotaur, s. [L. Minotaurus ; Minos, a king of Crete, and 
taunu, a bull.] A monster imagined' by the poets, half man 
and half bull. 

Minus, s, [L.] Less ; insufficient 3 in electricity, opposed to 

Minute, adj. [L. minutus, diminished, from mimiOj to les- 
. «en.] Small ; precise. 

Minute, s. {See Minute.] The sixtieth part of an hour. 

MiNUTif, *. [L.l Minute parts: trifles. 

MiRABiLE DiCTul [L.] ' Wonderful to tell ! ' 

Miracle, $. [L. fidracuhtm, from miror, to wonder.] A 
wonder ; somethmg above human power. 

Mirror, «. [L. miror, to admire.] A looking glass. 

Misanthrope, 9. [Gr. misanthropos; miseo, to hate, and 
anihropoSf a roaii.] One disgustea with mankind. 

Miser, s. [L. miserf wretched!] Originally signified a wretch- 
ed or unhappy person, in general ; but now, means one who 
is extremely covetous of money, and wretched from the fear 
of poverty. 
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MiSNOHER; 8. [Ft.: from miSf denotiDg error, and nom, a 

name.] In Law, signifies a wrong name. 
MisoGAMiST; s. [Gr. miseo, to hate, and gamoi, marriage.] 

A marriage-hater. 
Misprision, s. [Old Fr. mespriser, io disdain; or mespren- 
dre, to mistake.] In Law, signifies neglect, negligence, or 
oversight. 
Mission, s. [L. missiOf from missus, part, of mitto, to send.] 
Commission; the office of persons commissioned or em- 
plo^^ed. 
Mittimus, ». fL. mittimus, * we send ' — being the first word 
in the old Latm writs.] A magistrate's order for imprison- 
ment. 
MiXTiLiNEAR, s. [L. mixtus, mixed, and linea, a line.] Con- 
sisting of a line, or lines, partly strait and partly curved. 
Mnemonics, s. [Gr. mnemordkes, relating to the memory, 
from mnaomai, to remember.] The science of artificial 
memory. 
MoBTLiTtf , s. [L. mobiHtas, from moveo, to move.] Capacity 
of being moved ; activity ; in cant language, the popiuace. 
Mode, s. [L. modus, manner.] Manner ; form ; fashion. 
Modern, a6(/. [See Mode.] According to the present fiioie ; 

in conformity with the present mode: recent; not ancient. 
Modest, t. [L. modestus, from modus, a measure, a doe 
proportion.] Having a proper deportment; not impudent; 
chaste. 
Modify, v. [See Mode.] To shape, sip as to fit or conform 

to another thing ; to qualify. 
Modulate, v. [L. modulor, from modulus, a measure: mo- 
dus, a rule.] 1 o form sound 'to a certain key, or to certain 
notes. 
Modus, s. [L.] A due proportion, neither more nor las; 

measure; limits; rule. 
Modus operandi. [L.] The method or manner of ojp&t- 

ating. 
Molar, adf, [L. molaris, pertmnm^ to a mill ; from mola, t 

mill.] Having power to grind ; grinding. 
Molecule, «. [jL. mo/e^, a mass!] The molecules of bodict 
are those ultimate particles which cannot be decomposed bj 
any chemical means. 
MoLLiENT, adj\ [L. moUiens, part, of molUo, to soAoi.] Sof- 

tening. 
MoLLiFT, V, [L. mollis, sod, andjio, to be made.] To 8oftefl< 
MoLLUscA, s. [L. ; from the Gr. mulakos, tender.] In JZoof- 
ogy, a class or division of animals whose bodies are tofti 
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without an internal skeleton, or articulated covering^; in 

Botany f a nut with a soft shell. 
Moment, t. [L. momentum, from moreo, to move.] Force ; 

importance 3 consequence ; indivisible particle of time. 
Momentous, adj. [See Moment.] Important} of conse- 
quence. 
Momentum^ s. [L.] In Mwhanicsj impetus; the quantity 

of motion m a moving body. 
MoNACHiSM, «. [See Monk.] State of a monk. 
MoNADELPHiA, 8. [Gr. mouoSj one, and ade/phosj a brother.] 

In Botany, a class including plants havmg stamens united 

in one body or brotherhood. 
MoNANDRiA, s. [Gr. monos, single, and aner, a male.] In 

Botany, a class including plants having but one stamen 

each. 
Monarch, s, [Gr. monarchot; monos, alone, and arche,goV' 

emment] An emperor, or a king. 
Monastery, s. [Gr. monos, alone.] A habitation for monks, 
Monition, s. [L. manUio, from numeo, to advise, Gr. monos. 

alone — that is, in private.] Advice. 
Monitor, s. [L. moniior, from moneo, to advise.] One who 

gives advice ; a scholar appointed to watch over his fellows. 
Monk, s. [Derived, through the Saxon, from the Gr. mona' 

chos, solitary.] A man secluded in a monastery. 
MoNODT, s, [Gr. monos,^ alone, and ode, a son^.] A poem in 

which only one person is introduced as speakmg. 
Monoecia, 8. [Gr.monos, one, aadoikos, a house.] In Botany, 

a class including plants whose male and female flowers are 

on the same plant or house. 
Monogamy, s. [Gr. monos, one, and gameo, to marry.] Mar- 
riage of one wife ; opposed to polygamy. 
MoNOGYNiA, 8. [Gr. monos, one, and trune, a female.] In 

Botany, an order including plants having but one pistil. 
Monologue, s. [Gr. monos, alone, and logos, a word or 

speech.] A soliloquy. 
MoNOPHYLLous. ooj. [Gt. monos, one, and phulion, a leaf.] 

In Botany, a plant having only one leaf. 
Monopolize, v, [Gr. monos, alone, and poleo, to sell.] To 

engross. 
Monoptotg, s. [Gr. monos^ one, and ptosis, a case.] A 

noan used only in one oblique case. 
Monosyllable, s. [Gr. monos, one, and syllableJ] A word 

of one syllable. 
Monotony, s. [Gr. monotonia^ from monos, one, and tonos, a 

tone or note.] Disagreeable repetition of the same sound. 
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« 

Monsieur, abr. Mons. or M. s. [Fr.] Sir ; Mr. 

Monsoon, s. [Fr. monson.'] A periodical wind in the Indian 
Ocean, blowing six months from the same point of the com- 
pass, then changing and blowing the same length of time 
from the opposite direction. 

Monument, s. [h. monumentunif from moneOj to bring to 
remembrance.] Any thing by which the memory of persons 
or things is preserved. 

Mood, s. [See Mode.] Manner; a term of logic and of gram- 
mar. 

Moral, adj. [L. moralis. from marisj gen. of mas, a manner.] 
Relating to human conduct ; proper ; honest. 

Morbific, adj. [L. morbus, a disease, and /ouHo, to make.] 
Causing disease. 

Mordant, s. [L. mordeo, to bite.l A substance, such as 
alum, or iron, which has a chemical affinity for another sub- 
stance; and with which cloth or yarn is prepared before 
dyeing. 

Morose, adj. [L. morosuSy from mordeo, to bite.J Peevish; 
sullen. 

Morsel, s. ^L. morsus, from the part, of mordeo, Xo bite.] A 
mouthful ; a piece ; a meal. 

Mortal, ad-j. [L. mortalis, from mors, death.] Subject to 
death ; causing death. 

Mortgage, *. [Fr. mort, dead, and ga^e, a pledge.] Secu- 
rity, on lands, &c., by the terms of which, the land pledged 
for the repayment of money borrowed, is, in law, in case of 
non payment at the time limited, forever dead and gone 
from the mort eager. 

Mortify, v. [L. mors, death, and facto, to make, or cause.] 
To destroy the vital principle ; to subdue inordinate pas- 
sions ; to vex. 

Mortmain, s. [Fr. morte, dead, and main, a hand.] Such a 
stale of possession as makes it unalienable ; whence, it b 
said to be in a dead hand. 

Mot a mot. [Fr.] Word for word. 

Motion, s. [1^. motio, from moto, to move.] The act of 
changing place ; opposed to inertia. 

Motive, *. [L. motivus, from moto, to move.] That wluch 
incites. 

Motto, s. [Tt.] A sentence added to a device, or prefixed 
to any thing wrilten. 

Moulting, s. [Welsh moeli, to make bald.] The act or o^ 
eration by which certain animals periodically cast off their 
skins, horns, hair, feathers, &c. 

MuciLAQE, s. [See Mucus.] A slimy or gummy substance. 
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fT, adi. [See Mucus.] Viscous 5 slimy. 

. [L.J That which issues from the nose ; a viscous 

Rious, adj. [L. multifer; mulhu, many, and firo, 

] Having great diversity 5 various. 

RM, adj. [L. multiformis ; muUiSf many, and^/brma, 

.] Having various forms. 

TERAL, mIJ. [L. : from muUus, many, and lotus, a 

Having many sides. 

ROUS, ad). [L. multiparus; muUus, many, and 

) bring forth young.] Producing many at a birth. 

DE, 8. [h. mtdtipeda ; muUus, many, and pedes, pi. 

I foot.] An insect with many feet. 

Y, V. [L. muUiplico; multus, many, and p/ieo, to 

To increase; to find the product of ariUunetical 

DE, s. \h. multUudo, iirom mulius, many.] A great 

3 the vulgar. 

IN PARVo. [L. muUttm, neuter of mulius, much, in, 

0, abl. of parvus, little.] Much in little space. 

s, adj. [L. mundanus, from mmuius, the world.] 

ng to the world. 

LL, adj. [L. municipalis, from mumciphtm, a porivi- 

ty : — marms, a gifl, and capio, to hold.] Belonging 

ng to a corporation. 

i, s. [L. munition, from mumo, to streng;then.] 

ition ; materials for war. 

idj. [L. mttralis, from murus, a wall.] Pertaining 

•If* 

8, 8. [See Muriatic] Salts formed by the comlH- 
>f any base with muriatic acid. 
:;, wfj. [L. muria, salt water.] Having a chemical 
salt. 

. of Muscus, 8. [L. : firom the Gr. muion, moss.] 
ny, an order including proper mosses. 
s. [L. musculus, from the Gr. mus, a niuscle of the 
In Anatomy, organs of motion, consisting of fibres 
in a thin cellular membrane : a sjiell fish. 
8. [Gr. mouseion, a place aedicated to the Muses, 
msa, a Muse.] , A repository of curiosities. 

[Gr. mousiie, from mousa, a Muse.] Instrumental 
I harmony. 

ES. 8. [Gr. mustax, the upper lip, and the hair on 
hiskers ; long hair on the upper lip. 
:, adj. f L. mutabilis, from fmilo,to change.] Change" 
iconstant. 
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Mutatis mutandis. [Inflections of the L. tmdOf to change.] 
After making the necessary changes. 

Mute, ad/. [Gr. muttos, from muo, to shut.] Silent. 

Mutilate, v. [L.mutt/o, from mido, to change or transform.] 
To deprive of some essential psirt. 

Mutiny, v. [Ft. mutiner : L. msxtuSj silent-— because muti- 
nies are organized in silence.] To form a plan of insurrection ; 
t(i rise against authority. 

Mutton, s. [Fr. moidon, a sheep.] The flesh of a sheep. 

Mystery, 5. [Gr. mt<«feru>n, from muo, to shut.] Something 
shut or hidden from the. knowledge of the people, and known 
only by the ancient priests ; something beyond human com- 
prehension. 

Mystic, adj. [See Mystery.] Sacredly obscure, as distin- 
^ished from mysterious, which applies to common obscuri- 
ties ; secret; emblematical. 

Mythology, «. [Gr. muthoSf a fable, (from muo, to shot,) 
and logos, a description.] System of tables 3 explication of 
the fabulous history of heathen gods. . 



N. 



NADIR, s. [At. natara, opposite.] In Astronomy, the point 
directly under where we stand 3 opposed to zenith. 

Narcotic, orf/. [Gr. iwrAo-o, to stupifv.J Promoting sleep. 

Nasal, adj. [L. nastu, the nose.] Kelatmg to the nose. 

Nascent, adj. [L. naseens, part, of nascor, to be born.] 
Rising into existence. 

Natal, adf. [L. natalis, from flatus, part, of nascor, to be 
born.] Native ; relating to nativity. 

Nation, s. [See Natal.] A people, distinguished from 
another people, by place of birth, &c. 

Native, adj. [See Natal.] Produced by nature; iiatnral> 
relating to the place of birth, or production :— <. one borb is 
a particular country. 

Nature, s. [L. natura, from naius, part, of nascor, to be 
bom.] The native state or properties of any thing; an im- 
aginary beinff, supposed to preside over the material nA 
animal worloT 

Nauseous, adf, [Gr. nausia, sea-sickness, from nous, a ifaip*] 
Loathesome. 
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A.UTICAL, adj. [Gr. nautikoSf from tuuu, a ship.] Relating 
to sailors 5 naval. 

A. VI GATE, V. [L. navigo ; naois, a ship, and ago, to move.] 
To pass by water ; to steer. 

kVY, t. [Gr. noMSj from naOf to glide.] A national fleet, 
EBULOUS, adj, [Gr. nep^ff, a cloud.j Cloudy} misty. 
ECESSARIA, 8, [L. fiecessoriuSy necessary, needful.] In 
Botany, an order including plants which beeur male florets in 
the disk, and female ones m the ray, which are necessary to 
the production of seed-. 

ECROMANCER, g. [Gr. Tiekros, dead, and mantiSf a prophet.] 
One who pretends to converse with the dead ; a conjuror. 
ECTAR, s. [Gr. nektar, the fabled beverage of the gods.] 
A delightful drink. 

BCTART, s, [See NQCtar.1 In Botany, the melliferous part 
of vegetables, peculiar to the flower. 

BGATiVE, adj. [L. ne^ativtis, from nego, to deny : ne, not, 
and ago, to do.] Not affirmative 3 not positive. 
K6LIGEE, *. [Fr. neglige, part, of negliger, to neglect.] 
A sort of gown, worn sis an undress. 

BGOTiATE, V. [L. negoHum, time of business : nee, not, and 
otium, leisure.] To traffic ; to treat, 
EGRO, s. [L. Toger, black.] A black person. 
EM. CON. [L. nemo, no one, and contradico, to speak against.} 
An abbreviation otnemine contradicente ; 'no person oppos* 
ing or disagreeing.' 

EM. Diss. [L. nemo, no one, and dissentio, to disagree in 
opinion.] An abbreviation of nemitie dissentiente, and ex- 
pressing the same meaning as nem-. con. 
EPHRiTic, adj. [Gr. nephritikoi, from nephros, a rein or 
kidney.] Belonging to the organs of urine ; troubled with 
the stone ; remedial against the stone. 
EPHROTOMT, 8. [Gr. nephros, a kidney, and temno, to cut.] 
The operation of opening the kidneys; the operation of cut- 
ting for the stone. 

E PLUS ULTRA. [L. fw, not, pku, more, tUtraj beyond.] 
Utmost' degree. 

BUROLOGT, 8. [Gr. nturon, a nerve, and logos, a description.] 
Description of the nerves. 

EUROTOHT, *. [Gr. neuron, a nerve, and temno, to cut.] 
The anatomy of the nerves. 

BUTXR, a^. [L. ««*ter, neither.] Neutral; indifferent 5 
neither masculine nor feminine. 

BOTRAL, adf. [See Neiuer.] Indifferent^ not concerned 
in a war between other states 3 chemically maotive. 
9 
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NicHE; s. [It. mcchiOf a shell.] A cavity, hollow or receif 

within the thickness of a wall, for a statue or bust. 
Nigrescent, adj. [L. n^escenSf part, of nigreteOf from 

mgeTf black;] Growing black. 
Nisi prius. QL. mci, luless, prhUf before.] In England, 
a judicial writ, by which a sheriflfis to assemble a jury at 
Westminster Half, on a certain day 3 tmUss, befort that daji 
the king^s judges go into the sheriff's county, to determine 
causes. This intention may now be considered as a mert 
fiction. 

Nitrogen, s, [L. nt^rum, nitre, and Gr. geimao, to geDer« 
ate.] The principle of nitre 3 the chief ingredient of atmos- 
pheric air. 

Nocturnal, adj. [L. nocturrmSf from nox^ night.] In the 
night. 

Nolens volens. [L. nolens j (part, of no/o,) unM^ingj and 
volensj (part, oivoloj) willing^ Willing or unwilling. 

Nolle prosequi, abbr. Nol. rros. [L. nMe, to be unwiOin^; 
prosequi^ to proceed, or prosecute.] To be unwilling to j>ro- 
ceed further ; or when tne attorney-general wishes to with* 
draw a prosecution. 

Nomadic, adj. [Gr. notnadikos, Eregarious, living m pat* 
tures.] Pastoral 3 subsisting by the tending of flocks, and 
wandering for the sake of pasturage. 

Nomenclature, s. [L. nomenclatura, from nomen, a name.] 
Mode of giving names ; a vocabulary. 

Nominal, adj. [L. nonanalisy from nomeuj a name.] Re* 
ferring to names^ .rather than things ; titular > not real. 

Nominate, v. [L. nonunOf from no/nen, a name.] To ap- 
point by name. 

Nominative, s. [L. wmwnaJtivitSf from nomejif a name— be- 
cause it primarily displays- the original, word, or name of 
any thing.] First case in grammar. 

Nonage, s. [L. noUf not, and age.'\ 4 Minority of years. 

NoN ASSUMPSIT. [L.I He did not assume, or undertake} a 
plea, in law, opposed to assumpsit. 

Nonchalance, s. [Fr.] Carelessness 3 supinenessj in^- 
ference. 

NoN compos mentis. [L.] Not of sound mind} a phrase 
opposed to compos mentis. 

Nonconductor. *. [L. non, not, and conductor.! In Phi- 
losophy, that which does not conduct the electric flnid, beat, 
sound, &c. 

Nonconformist J s, \1j. jvm, not, «x^ coujomv.\ A. disMB' 
ter. 
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riTT; s. [h. non, not, and ens, a bein(|f.] A cramtura 
i imajnnation. 

s. [L. noncB.] Certain days of the Roman Kalendar 

seventh day of March, May, July and October, and 
\h of the remaining months. 

3T INVENTUS. [L.] In JLoto, signifies, 'be has not 
found : * the phrase is familiarly used to denote a sud- 
isappearance, or concealment. 
iSTENCE, s. [L. fum, not, and existence,'] Negation 
stence ; a thing not existing. 

aoR, 8. [L. nan, not, and/uro, to swear.] One who 
iu to swear allegiance. 

RBiL, 8. [L. nony not, and par, a match.] That which 
>t be matched ; excellence unequaled. 
uSf 8. [L. nofif not, and pmf, more.] Inabilitjr to 
led 3 a puzzle. 

:t, v. [L. non, not, and svxl.l To deprive of the ben- 
r a legal process, in consequence of some fiulure in the 
gement. 

)Gr, 8. [Gr. no808, a disease, and logoff A description.] 
rine of diseases. 

BENE, abbr. N. 6. [L. nota, mark, and bene, well.] 
erve this particularly.' N. B. is often used instead of 

or postscript ; but a careful writer will avoid this im- 
iety. 

T, 8. [L. notarius, from noto, to mark.] An official 
der. 

ION, s. [L. notatio, from noto^ to mark.] The art of 
ding or describing by scientific marks, as in aifthme- 
id music. 

r, 8. [L. notus, part, of nosco, to know.] Idea; coo- 
3n of the mind j sentiment ; o^Huion. 
JH, V. [L, mdrio, to nurse.] To support by food 5 to 
ote growth or strength j to encourage ; to foment. 
, ac§. [L. novelltu, dim. of novus, new.] New and 
nmon. 

BER, 8. [L. November, from novem, mne, (see De- 
er.)] The eleventh month of the year. 
E, 8. [L. novus, new.] An inexperienced person; one 
aas entered a convent, but has not yet taken the vow. 
[ATE, 8. [See Novice.] The state of a novice; the 
in which the rudiments are learned : the time spent in a 
ous house, by way of trial, before tne vow ii made. 

BOMO. [Jj. novus, new, and homo, e^ mwa^ K\«rBa 
fo denote a man recently emerged fcom ckMi<90S^'!|% ^^ 

state of comparative mdigence. 
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Noxious, adj. [L. noxius, from noeeo^ to hurt.] HurUbl. 

Nuciferous, adj. [L. nucis, gen. ofrmx, a nat, and /ero, to 
bear.] Nut-bearing. 

Nucleus, s. [L. nucleus, a kernel.] A kernel; somethiog 
about which matter is collected. 

Nude, s. [L. nudu*, naked.] A female who exposes her per* 
son by the li^tness or scantiness of her dress. 

Nudity, ». [L. nudus, naked.] Nakedness. |' 

Nugatory, adj. [L. nugatorhcSf from nugor, to tiifle.] Tri- 
flings futile J insignificant. 

Nuisance, s. [L. nocens, part, of noceo, to hurt.] Sonetbiog 
noxious or offensiye > something that incommodes the neigo- 
borhood. 

Null, eu/f. [h. nuUus, none.l Of no force; extinct. 

Numeral, adj. IL.numerui, a number.] Relating to nunr 
ber. 

Numerous, adf. [L. mimerosttSf from memerus, a nomber.] 
Great in nnraoer ; many. 

Nuncupative, adj. [L« mmcupaitu, from tnincie, to tdl.] 
Verbally pronouncecf ; not written. 

Nuptial, adj. [L. nuptialis, from nuBo, to vei]>-4>ecause the 
Roman laches were veiled, at the time of marriage.] Be-- 
. lating to marriage. 

Nutation, s. [L. nutatio, from nuto, to nod.] Act of nod- 
ding or inclin'mg. 

Nutriment, s. [L. nutrimeriiufn, from nutrio, to nurse.] 
Food. 

Nymph, «. [Gr. mmp^, a bride. This sense does not, how- 
ever, accord either with the heathen, or the present applica- 
tion of the word.] A goddess of the woocb, meadows, or 
waters : in Poetry, a young female. 
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OBDURATE, adj. [L. obduratuSf part, of obduro ; ob, BgmoA, 
and durOf to ha^en.] Hard of heart ; stubborn ; pnpesi* 
tent. 

Obeisance, s. [See Obey.] An act of submission, or ieT> 
erence 3 a bow, or courtesy. 
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, 9. [Gr. obelos, a spit, or species of weapon used in 
A monument, generally of four sides, and pyramidi« 
mark ( f ) referring to the margin. 

[L. obeOf to go to, or be ready at : ob, according to, 

to go.] To submit to authority ', to comply with. 
[See Obey.] He (or she) died. 
s. [L. objectus, part, of objicio ; ob, before, or against, 
:u>, to throw, or place.] Something thrown^ orplaced 
the eye ; something in view ; something acted upon. 
VE, adj. [See Object.] Relating to the object r-^vv 
'd case in the majority of English grammars. 
, adj. [L. oblatus, struck, or forced : ob, agaioft, and 
• bear.] Partaking of flatness. 
IN, s. [L. oblatus, part, of offero, to offer.] A reli- 
acrifice. 

s, adj. [L. obliauus ; ob, against, or about, and He- 
rt. of linquo, to leave, or forsake.] Not direct \ not 
1 ; not perpendicular. 

lATE, V. [L. oblitero; ob, against, and ^tfera, a let- 
To blot out ; to destroy. 

N, «. [L. oblivio; ob, against, and Umo, to wash.] 
fulness 3 amnesty. 
r, «. [L. obloquor, to reproach : o£, .against, and 

to speak.] Censure j slander 5 reproach. 
B, adj. [Gr. skieros, shady, from skia, a shadow.] 

abstruse 3 little known, 

[£S, 8. [L. obseqtmim, attendance on some great 
, from ohsequor, to follow.] Funeral solemnities. 
ON, 9. [L. occUisio; ob, against, and clausum, sup. 
do, to shut.] Act of shutting up. 
, adj. [L. occti/^tM, part, of occttfo, to hide.] Hidden; 
se. 

TED, adj. [L. ocelloHu, from oculus, an eye.] Re- 
Dg the eye. 

N, 8. [Gr. okto, eight, and gorda, a comer.] A figure 
ling eight sides and angles. 

DRON, s. [Gr. okto, eight, and hedra, a base.] In 
iry, one of the five regular solids, having eight eqaal 
[uilateral triangular faces. 

RiA, 8. [Gr. okto, eight, and oner, a male.] In BU- 
class including plants having eight stamens. 
ULAR, adj. [L. octo, eight, and afigulu9, an angle.] 
g eight angles. 

, 9. [L. octarnu, the eighth.] In Hutit, an eighlhy or 
irval of eight sounds. 

9* 
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* 

Octavo, abbr. 8vo. #. [L., abl. of octavuSf the eighth.] A 
book, each 4eaf of which is equal in size to ue eighth part of 
a sheet. 

Octennial, adf. [L. octo, eight, and ammSf a year.] Hap- 
pening every eighth year 5 lasting eiffht years. 

October, s. [L. octo, eight, (see December.)] Hie tenth 
month of the year. 

OcTOGTNiA, s. [Gr. okto, eight, and gune, a female.] In 
Botany, an order including f^ants having eight pistils. 

Octuple, adj. [L. octuplus, from octo, e%ht.] £i^t fokL 

Ocular, ac^\ [L. octUus, an eye.] Relating to perception 
by sight. 

Oculist, s. [L. oculus, an eye.] An eye-surgeon. 

Odometer, s. [Gr. odos, a way, and metreo, to measure.] 
An instrument for measuring the lens^ of roads. 

Odoriferous, adj. [L. odwrifer; odor, scent, and^bv, to 
bring.] Fraefrant. 

Office, «. [L. o^ium ; Oi&, for, and^^icto, to do.] A public 
charge or employment ; agency ; business 5 a place for trany* 
acting business. 

Officiate, v. [See Office.] To perform the jttosiness of aa 
office. 

Oil, s. [L deum^ from olea, an olive tree.] The eiqpresaed 
juice of olives ; any thin, greasy matter. 

Oleaginous, adj. [L. oiMginua: olea, an olive tree, and 
genus, a kind.] Oily. 

Olfactory, adj. [L. ol/acio, to smell to.] Having the sense 
of smell. 

Olioarcht, 8. [Gr. oligarchia; oUgos, a few, and artktf 
government.] Government by a few. . 

Olio, «. [L. oUa, a pot.] A miscellany : in BhuiCf a col- 
lection of various pieces. 

Olympiad, s. A period of four years, or that space of time 
which elapsed between the periodical celebration of the 
Olympic ^mes. The first or these great celebrations, at 
Olympia, in Peloponnesus, occurred TO years btfore Christ, 
and 22 before the foundation of Rome. 

Omen, t. [Gr. oimai, to consider, or suppose.] A prognos- 
tic. 

Ominous, adj. [See Omen.] Prognosticating; betokening; 
generally considered inauspiciously, or in a bad sense.. 

Omnipotent, adj. [L. omnipotens ; omniSf all, and poiau, 
being able.] Almighly. 
Omnipresent, adj, [L. cmim»y ai\, wid fTou«M,\M5m%Yi^ 

ent.] In every place. 
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[8CIENT, adj. • [L. oninis, all, and sciens, |>art. of iciOf (o 

)w.] ^ Knowing every thin?. 

:uM, 8. [L. ommum, of all ; gen. pl.of ommVI The ag- 

gate of certain portions of dinerent stocks in the English 

as. 

lANCT, 8. [Gr. ononui, a name, and manteiaf a fore- 

ing.] Pretended divination by a name. 

•LOGY, 8. [Gr. on, being, ana logoij a description.] The 

rlrine of being or existence. 

PROBANOi. [L.] The burden of proving. 
iTY, 8. [See Opaque.] Cloudiness ; want of transpa- 
cy. 

tUE, ndf. [L. opactis, (rora opaco, to shade.] Cloudy; 
transparent. 

'HALMiA, 8. [Gr. ophthalmo8f an eye.] A disorder of 
eyes. 

TE, s. [Gr. opioriy the juice of poppies.] A medicine 
L promotes sleep. 

[ON, 5. [h. opinio, from opinar, Ui think.] Coiyecttire; 
timents ; judgment. 

NENT, 8. [See Oppose.] One who opposes. 
SE, V. [L. oppositum, sup. of oppono ; ob, against, and 
o, to place.] To stand m front} to act against; to ob- 
ct ; to hinder. 
ESS, V. [L. oppressum, sup. of opprimo ; ob, against, 

premo, to press.l To crush ; to tyrannize over. 
OBRious, adj. [L. opprobrium, disgrace: ob, agunst, 

probrum, deformity.] Reproachful ; scurrilous. 
ciAN, «. [See Optics.] One skilled in optics; a maker 
•ptical instruments. 

?s, 9. [Gr. op8, an eye.] The science of the laws of 
on. 

iiisM, 8. \L..optimu8, best.] The doctrine that, every 
g is ordered for the best. 

)N, 8. [L. optio, from, opto to choose.] Power of choos- 
; choice. 

LE, 8. [L. oractdum, from oro, to speak.] One who 
veys information by supernatural wisdom : or by pre- 
led supernatural wisdom, as the oracle at Delpbos ; the 
:e where the information is delivered ; a person famed 
wisdom. 

,, a4f' [L. cm, gen. of 08, the mouth.] Delivered by 
mouth ; not written. 

OR, *. [L. orator, from oro, to eiiiiQB!t.'\ k '^'u&siowtN 
bJic speaker : a man of eloqiience. 
9f ^ 
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Orb, s. [L. orbit, a round thing of any kind.} A sphere > 
' circular body ; circle ; line described by a planet. 
Orbicular^ adj. [See Orb.] Spherical ; circular. 
Orbit, s. [See Orb.] The line described by the revohitioD 

of a planet. 
Orchestra, s. \Gt. orchestra, from orcheomcd, to dsiac^^ 

alluding'to the dancing choristers of a Greek theatre.] The 

place where the musicians sit in a theatre, or ball room. 
Ordain ; v. [L. ordino, from prdo, a rule or law.] To ap- 
point ', to decree ', to invest with the sacerdotal <mice. 
Ordinal, adj. [L. ordinaUs, from ordo, order or rank.} 

Relating to numerical position, as first, second, third. 
Ordinance, s. [See Ordain.^ A law ; appointment. 
Organ, s. [Gr. organon, an mstrument, from orgCj force, or 

ergon, wonc.] Natural instrument ; as the ear, which is the 

organ of hearing*~the eye, of sight ; a sort of musicid instru- 

meni. 
Organize, v. [See Organ.] To arrange, so that all the 

parts may co-operate. 
Orgii:s, 8. [Gr. orgia, from orgej vehement ardor.] Frantic 

revels. 
Oriental, adj. [L. orz^TW, the east, from ortor, to arise.] 

Eastern. 
Orifice, s. [L. orificium; oris, gen. of os. a mouth, or gap, 

and /acto, to make.] An opening, or perforation. 
Origin, s. [L. origOy from orior, to arise.] Begriming; 

source. 
Orisons, s. [L. oro, to entreat.] Prayers. 
Ornithologt, 8. [Gr. ormthos, gen. of ormsy a bird, and 

logos, a word or description.] A description of birds. 
Orphan, s. [Gr. orphanos, destitute.] A child who has lost 

both of its parents, or one of its parents. 
Orthodoxt, 8. [Gr. orthodoxia; orthos, right, and dokeo, 

to perceive.] Supposed correctness of opinion and doctrine. 
Orthoepy, s. [Gr. orthos, right, and epos, a word.] The 

science of right pronunciation. 
Orthooon, s. [Gr. orthos, right, and gonia, an aqgle.] A 

rectangular figure. 
Orthography, s. [Gr. or<^5, right, and ^rajp^, to write.] 

Knowledge of spelling. 
Oscillation, s. [L. oscUlum, an image, suspended and 

swung in the air, by the heathen worshippers.] The act of 

moving backward and forward \\ke «. ^nduhim. 
Ossify, v. [L. osy a bone, and Jio, Xo >aecoTOftI\ T^ fSoKs^ 
to bone. 
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:iSM, t. [Gt. ostrakistnoSf from ostrakon, a shell.] 
: sentence inscribed, by each voter^ upon a shell. 
>oRA ! O MORES ! [L.] ' O the times and the man- 
• How the former are cnauged, and the latter debased. 
, adj. [Ft.] Uncommon} different from the usual 

adj. [L. ovum, an egg.] Not quite round, but oblate 
ends or poles. 

'HI J s. [L. ovatiOf from oviSf a sheep— because, on this 
ion, the. victor sacrificed a sheep; out, in the greater 
3b, he sacrificed a bull.] A lesser Roman triumph. 
, adj. [Fr. ottvert, part, of ouvrir, to open.] Open ; 

• • 

DRK, s. [Fr. ottverture, from ouvrir, to open^that is, 

(-in.] First proposal } musical prelude. 

iM, 5. [L. ovum, an egg, and ybrma, shape.] Having 

rm of an ege. 

toys, adj. [L. ovumf an egg, and pmio, to bring forth.] 

ing forth eggs. 

, adj. [L. oxalis, wild sorrel.] The acid deiKuninated 

, is found in the juice of sorrel. 

5. [See Oxygen.] Any substance combining oxygeB, 
roportion not sufficient to produce acidity. 
J, s. [Gr. oxusj an acid, and^emioo, to generate.] The 
pie of acids, and of combustion, and a necessary agent 

support of animal life. 

ND TERMINER. [Fr. Oyer, to hear, and terminer, to 

»r determine.] A judicial commission given ' to bear 

etermine.' 



p. 



^UM , s. [L. : from pasco, to feed.] Food ; support. 

t. [See Pass.] A step made by projecting or expand- 

e foot J progress. 

c, adj. (L. pacijicus ; pax, peace, and facto, to make.] 

; tranquil. 

f . [L. par, firom tho adjective par, ev«n in nmiiber, 
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two.] Two things suiting one to another; as a pair of gloves; 
a male and female ; two of a sort. 

Palace, t. [The Palatinus Monsy or Mount Palatine, wa» 
the site upon which Romulus laid the first foundation of 
Rome, where also he kept his court, as did Augustus and all 
the succeeding emperors of Rome— from which circumstance 
the word palatiunty or palace, had ever since been applied to 
the residence of a monarch or prince-.] A royal house ; a 
house eminently splendid. 

Pale, s. [L. pam^, a post.] A rail or post; an inclosure; 
district. 

Palindrome, 9. [Gr, palindromia ; palin, again, or back- 
wards, and dromoSf a running.] A word or sentence which 
is the same read backward or forward, as ' madam.' 

Palinode, s. [Gr. palinodia ; paUnf again, and ode, a song.] 
A recantation. 

Palisade, s. [L. poZu^, a post.] A defence made of palM. 

Palladium, 8. [Properly, a statue of Palltu, (Minerva,) 
which, it was said^ fell from heaven, and (Hi the preservation 
of which, it was imagined, depended the safety of Troy : it 
was accordingly stolen from the city by Ulysses and Di- 
omede.] It is now generally used to denote some great 
preserver of a country's liberty, as the trial by Jury, or 
freedom of the press. 

Palleasse, 8. [L. pcUea, straw.] A bed made of straw, 
firmly compressed, and inclosed in ticking. 

Pallet, *. [Fr. paUle, straw.] A small fed. 

Palliate, v. [L. paUio, fix>m pallium, a cloak.] To doak; 
to cover with excuse. 

Palmistry, 8. IL.palma, the palm of the hand.] The pre- 
tended art of predicting by viewing the lines of toe haad. 

Palpable, adj. [Fr. palpor, to feel in the dark, or grope.] 
Perceptible by the touch ; easily detected. 

Palsy. An abbreviation of Paralysis. 

Panacea, s. [Gr. panakeia; pan, all, and akos, a core.] A 
universal medicine. 

Panado, s. [L. poms, bread.] Food made of bread and 
water. 

Pandect, 8. [Gr. pan, all, and dechomai, to admit] A trea- 
tise which comprehends the whole of any science } tJle 
digest of the civil law. 

Panegyric, s. [Gr. paneguris; pan, all, and agureoy to cd- 
lectp->meaning, to rehearse all worthy deeds.] An enco- 
miastic composition ^ praise. 
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, 8. [Dim. of the Fr. paiirutau, a pane.] A square, or 
of Hiiy matter inserted betweeu other bodies; an 

piece of parchmeul in which the sheriff returns the 
of the Jurors. 

JT, i. [Gr. panoplia ; pan, all, and opla, armor.] Com- 
mior. 

MA, 8. [Gr. parif all, and orama, a view.] A very 
tainting*, extended in a kind of theatre, and exhibiting 

of a city, or of some gramdly interesting occurrence, 
5 a conflagration or a battle. 
ON, 8. [Gr. pantheion; pan, all, and theoSf a god.] A 

of all the heathen gods; a book descrlDing the 
a /^ods. 

liMK, 5. [Gr. pan, all, and fmmo«, a mimic] A the- 
drama of action without speech. 
ad/. [L. papa, a fond name for father.] Relating to 
)e. 

s. [From papyrus, an Egyptisui shrub, of which 
was originally made.] Substance used to write or 
pon. 

iiY, adj. [L. papilla, a nipple or teat.] Having ves- 
iembling teats. 

[L. par, equal.] State of eauality j equal value. 
K, 8. [Gr. paraoole ; para, alike, and baUo^ io deliver, 
:h — that is, to teach one thing by another which re- 
s it.] A similitude. 

UTK, 8. [Gr para, against, and Fr. chuUf a fall.] An 
lent to prevent the rapidity of descent. 
,8. [L. paren, to appear.] Show j review or exer- 
a military corps j place ofmilitary exercise. 
>E, 8. [Gr. paradeiso8, a garden, from a Hebrew 
lenotin<^ a place set with fruitful trees.] Garden of 
celestial abode. 

K, 8. [Gr. paradoxo8 ; para, contrary to, and doxotf 
lion-l A position seemingly absurd, because contrary 
3 received opinion, yet true in fact. 
?F., s. [(At. parage ve, iTom parago, to extend.] A 
by which a letter or syllable is amxed to a word 
. adding any thing to its sense. 
i, 8. [Gr. para, from, and agOf to form.] A model | 
ing extremely well formed. 

%PH, 8. [Gr.paragraphe; para,\hTo\xf^VidgrafhOf 
>— meanmg, through the subject.] A distinct part of 
urse. 
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Parallax, s. \Gr. par aUaxiSf a diflference: para, through^ 
and allatOf to cbanffe.] The distance between the true aoa 
apparent place of tne sun or any star viewed from the earths 

Parallel, ad/'. [Gr. parallelos; para, by the sideband aUos^ 
another.] Extended in the same direction, and preser^^ 
always the same distance ', ^ual ; like. 

Parallelogram, 5. [Parallel, and Gr. ^Tomma, a figure.) 
AVight lined quadrilateral ^gure, (he opposite sides of which 
are parallel and equal. 

Parallelopiped, s. [Parallel, Gr. epi, on, and pedon, the 

ground, or a plain.] In Geometry, a regular solid, compre- 
ended under six parallelograms, the opposite oi^es of which 
are similar, parallel, and equal to each other. 

Paralogt, s, [Gr. para, against, and logos, reason.] False 
reasoning. 

Paralyse, s. [See Paralysis.] To aflect by a paralysis j to 
enfeeble by contention. 

Paralysis, s. [Gr. jjaraltutia; para, through, and bto, to 
untie— meaning the sinews, &€.] A palsy. 

Paramount, adf. [Gr. para, above, and Fr. monierf to go 
up.] Superior. 

Paramour, *. [Fr. par, for, and amour, fove, or a love in- 
trigue.] A lover, or wooer 5 a mistress. 

Paraphernalia, s. [Gr. para, besides, and pheme, a dow- 
er.] Goods in which a wife has a legal property, besides 
her dower ', suitable apparel and ornaments of a wife. 

Paraphrase, s. [Gr. para, alike, or resembling, and phnuiSf 
a speech.] A loose translation. 

Parasite, s. [Gr. parasUot ; para, over^ and Hto9, oora.] 
One who frequents the tables of the nch, and earns bis 
welcome by flattery. In the early a^s the name of parasite 
was venerable, for it properly signified a messmate al the 
table of sacrifices. There was in Greece a college of per- 
sons particularly honored with this title, whose busiiiess it 
was to select the grain, &c. for the public ofiTerings. 

Parasol, s. [Gr. para, agauinst, and L. sol, the son.] A 
portable shelter from the sun. 

Paregoric, s. [Gt. paregoreo, to mitigate.] An assuaging 
medicine. 

Parent, s. [L. parens, from pario, to beget, or bring forth.] 
A father or mother. 

Parenthesis, s. [Gr. pca-a, with, en, in, and thesis, a posi- 
tion.] A word or sentence, so included within another sen- 
tence, as that it may be omitted without injuring the 
of that which incloses it Marked thus ( ). 
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Par ixckllknce. [Fr.] 'By excellence/ By way of 

eminence. 
Pari£T£s^ pi. of Paries, s. [L.] In Anatomy, a term used 

for the mclosures or membranes which stop up or close the 

hollow parts of the body, such as those of the heart and 

thorax. 
Pari passu. [L.] * With an equal pace.' By a similsur 

gradation. 
Parish, s. [Gr. paroikia ; para, near to, and oikeo, to dwell— 

referring to an ancient convent, the inhabitants of which had 

the charge of a district, such as we now denominate a par- 

ish.J The particular charge of a secular priest 5 the district 

which contributes to the support of a clergyman. 
Parley, s. [Fr. par/er, to speak.] Conference; short treaty. 
Parliament, s. [Fr. : from parter, to speak.] The ancient 

leg^islative assembly of the states of France j the present 

British legislature. 
Parlor, *. [Fr. parloir, from parlery to speak or converse.] 

A domestic sitting-room. 
Parody, s. [Gr. parodia ; para, opposite to, and orf«, a song— 

that is, a different subject in the same style.] A literary 

imitation. 
Parole, s. [Fr. parole, a word.] Words spoken, not written j 

a verbal pledge of honor. 
Paroxysm, ». \Gt. paroscusmos ; para, taroxi^, and oxuno, 

to sharpen.] Periodical action or a disease ; a fit. 
Parricide, s. [L. parens, a parent, and cceao, to kill.] The 

murder of a parent, or any near relation. 
Parse, v. [L. partio, to divide.] To analjrze a sentence into 

the several parts of Speech. 
Parsimony, 9. [L. parnmoma, from pareo, to s^re or save.] 

Extreme frugality ; sordid inclination for hoarding. 
Parterre, 9. [Fr.] A selected piece of ground, separated 

by a fence. 
Participate, v. \h. participo; pars, ^l -pait, and capio, to 

take.] To partake ; to share. 
Participle, s. [See Participate.] A word which, besides its 

primary quality of verb^ partakes occasionally of the quzdity 

of a substantive and adjective. 
Particle, s. [L. particula, dim. of pars, a part.] An3r small 

portion of a greater substance 3 a (litde) word unvaried by 

inflection. 
Partisan, s. [See Party.] An adherent to a faction; a 

commander of a body of troops, who, through patriotism, or 

aoine private motive, acts in concert with dM regular army. 
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Partitive^ adj. [L. partio, to part or divide.] In Grammar, 
signifies distributive, as each, or every. 

Party, s. JL, partio, to divide.] A number of persons con- 
federated in opposition to others ; a faction j one of two or 
more litigants ', a select assembly^ &c. 

Paschal, adj. [Gr. pascha, a passmg over.] Relating to the 
passover. 

Pass, v. [L. passus, a step.] To go j to move from one place 
to another 5 to be at an end, &c.^ 

Passim. [L.I In various places \ here and there >— « term 
used by autnors, when reterrin||^ generally to the writings of 
another, without severally quoting the pages. 

Passive, adj, [L. passivus, from potior, to suffer.] Unresist- 
ing ; suffering 3 not active, but being the object of action. 

Pastor, s. [L. pastor j from pasco, to feed.] A shepherd ; a 
clergyman. 

Patent, 5. An exclusive privilege. Letters. patent, or 'open 
letters,' are so called, because they are not sealed up, but 
exposed to open view, with Uie great seal pendant at the 
bottom. 

Pater noster. [L.] 'Our Father.' The name given to 
the Lord's Prayer by the Roman Catholic Church, because 
they are the first two words. 

Pater patrije. [L.] * The father of his country.' 

Pathologt, s, [Gr. pathos, a disease, and logos, a descrip^ 
tion.] That part of medical science which treats of the dis- 
tempers incident to the human body, with their differences, 
causes and effects. 

Pathqs, s. [Gr. vaihos, passion.] Strong feeling ; the feeling 
or expression of some passion ; energy. 

Patient, adj, [L. patiens, from potior, to suffer.] Not easily 
provoked ; calm under affliction. 

Patriarch, s, [Gr.pairiarehes; patria, a family, and archos, 
a chief.] The father of a tribe. 

Patrician, ac^'. [h. patricius, from pater, RfaiheT.} Senato- 
rial j noble 3 not plebeian. 

Patrimony, a. [L. patrimonium, from pater, a &ther.] Aa 
estate possessed by inheritance. 

Patriot, s. [L. patria, one's country, or native /SmI.] An 
active lover of his country. 

Patron, s. Ih. patronus, from pater, a father.] One who 
countenances, supports or protects 3 one who nas thfi ap- 
pointment to an ecclesiastical preferment. 

Pause, s. TL. posiius, part, of pono, to place, or lay, or set 
down.] A stop J cessation. 
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s. [L. pax, from pactus, part, of paf^o, to ag^ee 
or contract.] Reconciliation of difierences 3 respite 
var 5 rest. 

T, s. [Fr. paysan, from pays, a country.] One whose 
:ss is rural labor. 

I, s. [L] 'I have sinned.' To make a person cry 
'i, is to compel him to acknowledge his transgression. 
Ai., adj. [L. pectoralis, from pectus, the breasiJ] Re- 
or perlainiug to the breast. 

.TiON, *. [\ J. pecvlor, to rob the public : probably from 
la, money.] Robbery of the public 3 tnefl of public 

y- 

AB.Y, adj. [h. pecttmaruis, from penmia, money. Pliny 
hat the tirst Roman coins bearing an impressicm, were 
by order of Scrvius TuUus, and stamped withr the 
biance of sheep and oxen — whence pecunia is derived 
pecus, a flock of sheep, or other cattle.] Relating to 

y- 

»GUE, s. [Gr. pavdavogos : pais, a child, and ago, to 
] Originally signifled a teacher of children, but now 
craliy refers to a teacher vain of low knowledge. 

s. [L. pedis, gen. of pes, a foot.] Something designed 
acted upon by the foot, as the pedal of a piano-forte. 
r, *. [Gr. paidos, gen. of pais, a child.] Originally 
: one who taught children, but is now applied to a man 
Df low knowledge, or awkwardly ostentatious of his 
urc. 

AL, s. [See Pedal.] The base of a statue or pillar. 
'RiAN, s. [L. pedester, performed on foot, from peSf a 

One who travels on foot. 
E. s. [L. pedicultiSf dim. of pes, a foot] That by 

tnc leaf or fniit is fixed to the tree. 
iPTiST, s. [Gr. paidos, gen. of pais, a child, and bap- 

baptize.] One who acmeres to the practice of infant 
.m. 

RTER, s. [L. jiedis, gexk. of pes, a foot, and Gr. metreo, 
iasure.] An mstrument for showing how far a person 
alkcd. 

:le, s. [See Pedal.] In Botany, the stem or stalk that 
Tts the fructification or fruit of a plant. 
9. [L. par, equal^-the several degrees of peers having 
me privileges.] An eaual 3 a nobleman. 
le, s. [L. pellicula, aim. of pdUs, a skn.] A thin 
a film. 
:iD, adf. [L.pellucidus: jxr, throagfa^ and Imcw, to 

1 Transparent. 
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Peltrt, *. [L. pellUj a skin.] Skios. 

Pelyis, ». [L.] In Anatomy, the lower cavity of the body. 

Pen, 8. [L. penna, a quill feather, or a pen.] An instmment 

for writing. 
Penal, adj. [L. jMsna, punishment] Denouncing or enacting 

punishment 3 used for punishing^. 
Penalty, s. [See Penal.] Punishment ; fine. 
Penance, s. ^See Penal.] Punishment inflicted or suffered 

as an expression of repentance. 
Penchant, a. [Fr.] Inclination j desire. 
Pendant, s. ^.pendeo, to hang.] Something suspended) a 

small naval flag. 
Pendente lite. [L.] Wlule the suit or contest is pending 

and undetermined. 
Pendulum, «. [See Pendant.] Any weight suspended so 

that it may perform oscillations of equal time ; the vibrating 

movement of a clock. 
Peninsula, s. [L. pene^ almost, and insula, an island.] A 

tract of land almost surrounded by water. 
Penitentiary, 9. [li. penare, to sufier pain.] A house of 

correction in which offenders are confined to labor, as a 

workhouse or state prison. 
Pennated, adj. [L. pennattu, from penna. a feather or wing.] 

Winged : in Botany, it refers to tnose leaves which grow 

directly one against another on the same rib or stalk. 
Pension, s. [L. pensus, part, of pendo, to pay.] Pecuttiary 

allowance, given at regular periods, as a reward of service, 

or through charity. 
Pentagon, s. [Gr. pente, five, and gorda, a comer or angle.] 

A figure with five angles. 
Pentaoynia, s. [Gr. pente, five, and^tin«, a female.} In 

Botany, an order including plants bearing five pistils to each 

flower. ^ 

Pentameter, s. [Gr. pente, five, and metron, measure.J A 

Latih verse of Ave feet 
Pentandria, s. [Gr. pente, five, and oner, a male.] In 

Botany, a class including plants having five stamens to each 

flower. 
Pentateuch, *. [Gr. perUe, five, and teuchos, a volume.] 

The five books of Moses. 
Pentecost, s. [Gr. pentecoste, fifty*— because celebrated fifty 

days after the passover.] One of the Jewish feasts 3 Whit- 
suntide. 
Penultimate, adj.'* [L. permltimus ; pene^ almost, and tifth 

mua, the last.] Last except one. 



I 
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Penumbra, *. [L. pene, almost, and umbra, a shadow.] An 

imperfect shadow. 
Pen DRY, s. [L. penuria, want.] Poverty 5 indigence. 
Perambulate, v. [L. perambulo; per, through, and amhido, 

to walk.] To walk through ; to visit the boundaries. 
Per ANNUM. [L.] By the year j for every year. 
Perceive, v. \JL. percipio; per, through, and ropto, to take.] 

To know, through the medium of the senses ; to observe. 
Per centum, abbr. Per Cent. [L.] By the hundred ; for ev- 
ery hundred. 
Percolate, v. [L. percolo, to filter : per, through, and colo, 

to strain.] To strain, or filter. 
Percussion, #. [L. percussio, from percutio, to strike : per, 

throu^, and quatio, to shake.] The act of striking, or shak- 
ing violently. 
Per diem. [I>.] By the day ; for every day. 
Perdition, s. [L. perditio, from perdo, to lose.] Destruc- 
tion ; eternal damnation. 
Peregrination, s. [L. peregriniaiio ; per, through, and 

ager, a field, or couptry.] Travel. 
Peremptory, adf. jh, peremptorius, from perimo, to take 

away wholly — that is, to remove all excuse ror nonperfonnr 

ance.] Absolute; dictatorial. 
Perennial, adj. [L. perenms ; per, through, and annus, a 

year.] Lastmg through the whole year: perpetual. 
Perfidy, s. (1j. perjtdia ; per, through, and fxies, trust.] 

Treachery. 
Perflation, a. [L. p«iy2aft«, part, of perflo; per, through, 

9XkAflo, to bio W.I Act of blowmg throiijrii. 
Perforate, v. [L. perforo; per, through, zndforo, to bore.] 

To bore ; to pierce. 
Perform, v. [L. per, throughout, hndformo, to frame.] To 

finish ; to execute $ to do. 
Perfume, v. [L. per, throughout, and Jutnus, smoke, or 

vapor.] To impregnate with sweet scent. 
Pericardium, s. [Gr. peri, about, and kardia, the heart.] 

A membrane which envelopes the heart. 
Pericarfium, or Pericarp, *. [Gr. peri, about, fmd^arpo*, 

frpit.] A membrane which envelopes the fruit or grain of a 

plant ; or that part of the fruit which encompasses the seed. 
Pericranium, s. [Gr. peri, about, and kravion, the skull.] 

A membrane which covers the skuU. 
Perigee, t. [Gr. peri, towards, and^e, the earth.] .A point 

in tbe heavens, where a planet is in its nearest distance from 

the earth. 
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PeltrT; s. [L. pellis, a skin.] Skios, 

Pelyis, 8. [L.] In Anatomy, the lower cavity of the body. 

Pen, 8. [L. perma, a quill feather^ or a pen.] An instniment 

for writing. 
Penal, adj. [L. poena, punishment.] Denouncing or enacting 

punishment ; used for punishing. 
Penalty, *. [See Penal.] Punishment j fine. 
Penance, 8. {See Penal.] Punishment inflicted or suffered 

as an expression of repentance. 



Penchant, 8. [Ft.] Inclination ; desire. 
', 8. [L.jje 
small naval nag. 



Pendant, 8. \L. pauieo, to h&ng.] Something suspended ; a 



Pendente lite. [L.] While the suit or contest is pending 

and undetermined. 
Pendulum, 8. [See Pendant.] Any weight suspended so 

that it may perk)rm oscillations of equal time ', the vibrating 

movement of a clock. 
Peninsula, 8. [L. pene^ almost, and ixistda, an island.] A 

tract of land almost surrounded by water. 
Penitentiary, s. [li. penare, to suffer pain.] A house of 

correction in which offenders are confined to labor, as a 

workhouse or state prison. 
Pennated, adj. [L. pemuiUa, from pefma. a feather or wing.] 

Winged : in Botany, it refers to those leaves which grow 

directly one against another on, the same rib or stalk. 
Pension, s. \\j. pensu8, part, of pendo, to pay.] Pecuttiary 

allowance, given at regular periods, as a reward of service, 

or through charity. 
Pentagon, s. [Gr. pente, five, and goma, a comer or angle.] 

A figure with five angles. 
Pentaoynia, *. [Gr. pente, five, and gwu, a female.] In 

Botany, an order including plants bearing five pistils to each 

flower. ^ 

Pentameter, 8. [Gr. pente, five, and metron, measure.J A 

Latih verse of .five feet. 
Pentandria, 8. [Gr. pente, five, and oner, a male.] In 

Botany, a class including plants having five stamenis to each 

flower. 
Pentateuch, *. [Gr. pente, five, and teucho8, a volume.] 

The five books of Moses. 
Pentecost, 8. [Gr. pentecoste, fifty*— because celebrated fifty 

days after the passover.] One of the Jewish feasts ; Whit- 
suntide. 
Penultimate, adf.'* [L. penuUimus ; pene^ almost, and nW- 

fnu8, the last.] Last except one. 
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Perumbra, «. [L. peiK, almost, and umbraj a shadow.] An 
imperfect shadow. 

Pehdrt, «. [L. jMRifria. want.] Poverty} indigence. 

Perambulate, r. [L. perambulo; per. through, and ambulo, 
to walk.] To walk through ; to visit the boundaries. 

Per AiTHUii. [L.] B_v the year ; for every year. 

Perceive, r. [L. percipio;'per, through, and capio, to take.] 
To know, throuffh the medium of the senses ; to observe. 

Per CE5TDM , abbr. Per Cent. [L.] By the hundred ; for ev- 
ery hundred. 

Percolate, r. [L. percolo, to filter: per, through, and colo. 
to strain.] To strain, or filter. 

Percussion, *. [L. perausio, from perctitiOf to strike . per. 
throu^, and quatio, to shake.] The act of striking, or shak- 
ing violently. 

Per diem. [U] By the day ; for every day. 

Perdition, m. [L. perditioj from perdo, to lose.] Destruc- 
tion ; eternal damnation. 

Peregrination, s. [L. peregrinatio ; per, through, and 
ager, a field, or country.] Travel. 

Peremptory, adj. fL. peremptorius, from verimo, to take 
away wholly — that is, to remove all excuse for nonperform- 
ance.] Absolute; dictatorial. 

Perxnnial, adj. [L. perennis ; per, through, and annus, a 
year.] Lasting through the whole year ; perpetual. 

Perfidy, *. (1.. per^ia ; per, through, and Jides, trust.] 
Treachery. 

Perflation. *. [L. perjlatus, part, of perflo ; per, through, 
andyZo, to blow.1 Act of blowing through. 

Perforate, t>. [L. per/oro; per, through, and/oro, to bore.] 
To bore j to pierce. 

Perform, v. [L. per, throughout, and /omu>, to frame.] 1 o 
finish ; to execute ; to do. 

Perfume, t>. [L. per, throughout, and Jitmus, smoke, or 
vapor.] To impregnate with sweet scent. 

Pericardium, s. [Gr. peri, about, and kardta, the heart.] 
A membrane which envelopes tlie heart. 

Pericarpium, or Pericarp, «. [Gr. peri, about, and karpos, 
fruit.] A membrane which envelopes the fruit or gram ot a 
plant; or that part of the fruit which encompasses the scett. 
Pericranium, s. [Or. peri, about, and kranion, the skuli.J 
A membrane wkdch covers the skull. r»r»;,it 

Perigee, s. [Gr. peri, towards, and^e, the e^Jl .^^»2im 
b the liavens, where a planet is in fts nearest distance from 

the earth. 
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Perihelion, s. [Gr. peri, towards, and fielios, the sun 

That point of the pl&net's orbit, wherein it is nearest to (t 

sun. 
Peril, «. [See Perish.] Danger 3 hazard. 
Period, s, [Gr. periodos ; peri, through, or around, and odo 

a way.] A round of time 3 a conclusion 3 a point of time 

a grammatical point ( . ). 
Periphery, s. [Gr. peri, around, and phero, to carry.] Ci 

Gun^ference. 
Periphrasis, 8. [Gr. periphrasis ; peri, around, and phri 

sis, a speech.] Circumlocution. 
Peripneumonia, s. [Gr. peri, about, and j>7t«u>fum,thc lungs 

Inflammatiop of the lungs. 
Perish, v, [L. pereo; per, through, and eo, to go.] To ceai 

to have existence ; to die 3 to decay. 
Peritoneum, s. [Gt. peri, about, and teino, to stretch out 

The soft, thm membrane, which lies immediately under tl 

muscles of the lower abdomen. 
Perjure, v. [L. perjuro ; per, through, or under pretenct 

and^'ttro, to swear.] To swe^r falsely and corrupliy. 
Permanent, adf. [L. permanens, part, of permaneo ; pe\ 

through, and maneo, to remam.1 Durable 3 lasting. 
Permit, v. [L. permitto; per, through, ana mitto, \o send- 
that is, to allow a passage, or entrancf .] To allow. 
Permutation, «. [L. per, through, and muto, to change. 

Exchange of one thing for anotlier : in Algebra, change c 

diflferent ^nominations of any number of quantities. * 
Pernicious, aHf. {L. perniciosits ; per, through, and nocei 

to hurt— meaning, to mjure largely.] Hig^y injurious 3 dc 

structive. 
Peroration, adf. [L. peroratio ; per, throughout, and on 

to 8peak*~4neanmg, to recapitulate.] The concluding divif 

ion of a formid speech. 
Peroxid, s. [L. per, through, and oxyd."] In Chemistry, 

substance containing an unusual quantity' of oxygen. 
Perpendicular, oaf. [L. perpendicularis : per, hyr, aoi 

pendeo, to hang from.] Hanging, or being in a direction to 

wards the centre of gravity 3 placed so as to form right ao 

gles. 
Perq,uisite, 8. [L. perqtdsitus, part, of perqteiro, to makt 

diligent: per, through, and quaero, to seek.] Somethioj 

gained by a place or office, besides the regular wages. 
Per 8ALTUM. [L.] At a leap 3 all at once 3 without any in 

termediate stage. 
Per 8S. [I^.] By itself, hiinself; herself; or themselves. 
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f^ERSKcCTE, V. [L. peraecutus, part. o( jyersequor ; per, throughi 

and sequoTj to follow.] To pursue with malignity: to tease. 
PjSRSOwiFiCATioN, s'. [L. persona, a person, and /acio, to 

make.] The giving to an uianimate being the figure or sen- 
timents aqd language of a rational being. 
PERSPicuixy, s. [L. perspicttitas ; per, through; and specio, 

to see.] Clearness of discourse or writing. 
E^RSPiRE, V. [L. : from p«r, through, and spiro, to breathe, 

or exhale.] To pass through the pores of the skin. 
Pertain, v. [h,perUneo; per,by,sjad teneo, to hold.] To 

belong. ^ 

Perti^Kent, adj. [See Pertain.] Suiting the purpose. 
Peruse, v. [L.: fromp^r, through, and usus, pa.rL of utovf 

to use or to be conversant with.] To read. 
Pervade, v. [L. pervado ; per^ through, and vado, to march, 

or move.] To extend throughout. 
Pervert, v. [L. perverto a per, across^ and verto, to turn.} 

To turn/rom the origiiial or proper design. 
Pervious, adj. \Li.pervius; per, through, and tna, a way.] 

Admitting a passage. 
Pest, s. [L. pestis, vafection, mischief.] Plague ; something 

teasing. 
Pestiferous, adj. [L. : from pestis, 9. pest, or infection, and 

/ero, to carry.] Pestilential ; destructive j infectious. 
Petal, s. [Gr. petalon, a leaf.] The leaf of a flower. 
Prtit, or Petty, ac^. f Fr. petit, small.] A petit jury con-' 

sists of twelve, and is of inferior rank to a grand jury. 
Petition, s. [L. petitio, from peto, to ask.] Request j 

prayer. ^ 

PEtit-btaitre, s. [Fr. petitf little, and maitre, a master.] A 

coxcomb ; a beau. 
Petrify, v. [L. petra, a rock, and^o, to become.] To- 

change to stone. 
Petulant, adj. [L. petulans, from, peto, to seek.] Quickly 

and suddenly impatient ; saucy 3 perverse. 
Phantasm, s. [Gr. phantasma, from phaino, to appear.] 

Something appearing only in the imagination. 
Phantasmagoria, s. {Gr. phantasma, a spectre, and agora, 

an assembly.] An optical exhibition of ngures resembling 

the supposed form of spectres, &c. by means of a sort of 

magic lantern. v 

Phantom, s. [Gr. nhaino, to appear.] The appearance of 

a thing otherwise tnan what it is 3 a false apparition. 
Pharmaceutic, adf. [See Phajinacy.] itelating to phar- 
macy. 

10 
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Pharmacopoeia, s. [Gr. pharmakon, medicine, and -poUojio 
make.] A dispensatory; a book, conbaiiiiiig rules for the 
composition of medicines. 
Pharmacy, s, [Gr. pharmakon, a medicine.] The art of 

preparing medicines* 
Phases, a. [Gr. pJiasis, an appeafance.] Appearances ex- 
hibited by any body, as the changes of the moon. 
Phenomenon, pi. Phenomena, s. [Gr. phainomenon, from 
phainomai, to appear.] Appearance 3 extraordinary appear- 
ance. 
Philanthropy, s. [Gr. phileOf to love, and anthropos, a 

man.] Love of mankind. ^ 

Philippic, s. [From the speeches of Demosthenes against 

Philip, king of Macedon.] An invective declamation. 
Philology, *. [Gr. phileo, to love, and logosy a word- 
meaning, langtux^e.'] Grammatical learning ; criticism. 
Philomel, s. [Gr. Philomela, a Grecian female, who is fab- 
ulously relatea to have been changed into a bird.] A night- 
ifigale. 
Philosophy, s. [Gr. and L. philosophia : Gr. phileo, to love, 
and sophia, wisdom.] Knowledge, natural or moral ; study of 
nature, &c. 
Phlebotomy, s. [Gr. phlebotomia ; phlebos, gen. of phleps, 
a vein, and temno, to cut.] The science or practice of 
bleeding. 
Phlegm, s. [Gr. pJilegma, from pJilego, to bum.] Watery 

humor of the body, supposed to produce sluggishness. 
Phlogiston, s. [Gr. pJdogizo, to burn.J An exploded 
chemical name for an imaginary substance, thought to be a 
constituent part of all inflammable bodies. 
Phosphorus, s. [Gr. pfios, light, and phero, to bring.] A 
chemical substance, which ignites when exposed to the air. 
Phrase, s. [Gr. phrasis, from phrazo, to speak.] An ex- 
pression 3 a mode of speech. 
Phraseology, s. [Gr. phrazo, to speak, and logos, a word.] 

Style; diction. 
Phrenology, s. [Gr. phren, the mind, and logos, a word, 
or discourse.] The science which treats of the passions ana 
affections of the mind, by inspecting the human skull. 
Phthisis, s. [Gr. pluhisis, from plUhio, to waste.] A con- 
sumption. 
Phylactery, s. [Gr. phulacterion, from phtdake, a ^ardian.] 
A bandage worn by the Jews, on which was inscribed Some 
remarkable sentence, as a charm. * 
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Physic, 8. [Gr. jihttsikef natural philosophy, from phtisis, na- 
ture.] The science of healing^ 3 medicine. 

PHYSiCAt, arf/.iJ[See Physic] Relating to nature or to phy- 
sic ; relating to natural power. 

Physics, s. [See Physic] The study of nature. 

Physiognomy, s. {Grj^hiisiognoinonia ; phusis, nature, a.nd 
ginosko, to know.] The fallacious science of discovering 
the passions in the features of the face. 

Physiology, s. [Gr. phusisy nature, and legos, a descrip- 
tion.] The doctrine of the constitution of the works of na- 
ture. 

Picture, 9. [L. pictura, from picttis, part, of pingo, to 
paint.] A dehneated resemblance. 

Pigment, *. [L pigmerttum, from pingo, to pamt.] Paint. 

Pigmy, *. [Gr. pugmaios, from pttgme, a measure of length 
from the fist to the elbow.] A diminutive person. Derived 
from a nation of dwafls, recorded by the smcients. 

PiLOSiTY, s. [L. pilosus, hairy, from pUus, hair.] Hairiness. 

PiquANT, adj. [Fr. piquant, part, of piquer, to pierce.] 
Sharp or pungent j severe. 

PiquE, s. [Fr. pique J from piquer, to pierce.] Ill will 5 offence 
taken. 

Pirate, s. [Gr. pdrates, from peirazo, to try, or to seize.] 
A sea-robber. ^ 

PisciVEROUS, ^*. [L. piicis, a fish, and voro, to devour.] 
Living on fish. 

Piscary, s. [L. piscis, a fish.] Common of piscary, is the , 
right of fishing in another man's waters. 

PiscoLOGY, *. [L. pisciSf a fish, and logos, a word or dis- 
course.] A description of the severail sorts offish. 

Pistil, *. ^L. pistillum, a pestle.] In Botany, the -central 
orgam of a flower, whose base becomes the pericarp. 

Pittance, s. [Fr. pitance, an allowance for one meal in a 
monaster}'. 

Pivot, s. [Fr. pivot, a hinge or axis.] A pin on which any 
thing turns. 

Placard, s. [Fr. placard, from placer, to place.] An ad- 
vertisement {Maced against the wall, dtc. 

Plagiary, s. [Gr. plagiarios, from plagios, oblique, sly.] A 
thief in literature 3 one who steals the thoughts or writings of 
another. 

Planet, s. [Gr. planao, to wander.] One of the heavenly 
bodies' which move around the sun. 

Planimetry, s. [L. planus, a plane, eiid Gr. metreo, to 
. measure.] Mensuration of plane surfaces. 
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Planisphere, s. [L. plarms, level, and sphmra. a sphere.] 
A map of one or both nemispheres, drawn on a flat surface. 

Planoconyex, adj. [L. planus^ level, and conoexuSf crook- 
ed, or-arched.l Flat on one side, and round on the other. 

Plaster, s. [Gr. plasso, to form.] An adhesive composi- 
tion. 

Plastic, adj. ^ \Gr. plastikos^ from pleLsso, to form.] Having 
the power to give form. 

Platonic, adj. [From PUao, the Athenian philosopher.] 
Platonic love is purely mental ; not sensual. 

Plaudit, s, [h, plaudo, to make a noise by clapping.] Loud 
applause. 

Pleasure^ s. [L. placeo, to please.] ~ Delight ; gratification ; 
approbation : choice. 

Plebeian, oaf. [L.t>/«i&^, the common people; vulgar. 

Pleiades, s. [Gr. Pleiades — a name given to seven daugh- 
ters of Atlas, who are fabulously relat^ to have been placed 
in the heavens afler death.] A northern constellation. 

Plenary, adj. [h. pUmts, ^iS.^ Ftdl; without any ezeep* 
tion. 

Plenipotentiary, s. [L. plenusj full, and potentiaf power.] 
A negotiator invested with full power to conclude a treaty. 

Plenitude, s, [L. pUnUudo, from plenus, full.] Fulness; 
completeness. 

Pleonasm, s. [Gr. pleonazo, to abound.] The xamgi ^^ more 
words than are necessary. 

Plethora, «-. [Gr. plethora, from plethos, abundance.] In- 
jurious abundance of the humors in the human vessels. 

Pleurisy, *. [Gr. pleura, a membrane which girds or sui>- 
rounds the nbs.1 An inflammatory disorder near the breast. 

Pliable, adj. [Fr. pliable, from plier, to bend.] Flexible. 

Pliers, s, [Fr. plier, to bend.] An instrtunent used for 
bending wire, &c. 

Plinth, s. [Gr. plinihos, a tile.] A flat, square member, 
which serves as a foundation to the base of a pillar; a 
square projection at the bottom of a wall. 

Plumb, 9. [h. plumbum, lead.] A plummet; a leaden weight 
suspended to a cord, in order to mark a line perpendicmar 
to the horizon : — adf. Perpendicular to the horizon. 

Plummet, s. [See Plumb.] A leaden weight, suspended to 
a cord, to ascertain depth and perpendicularity. 

Plumule, s. [L. plurmda, from plimux, a feather.] In Bot- 
any, the ascending scaly part of thfe embryo piant^ vhicli 
becomes the stem. 
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PLUPERFECT; adj. [L. pluSf more; and perfect.^ The name 

of a grammatical tense. 
PldraL; adj. [L. jduralis, from plurisy gen. of plus, more,] 

Implying more than one. 
PLUVIOMETER; *. ^L. vluvia, Tum, and Gr. metreo, a meas- 

sare.1 An instrument for showing the quantity of rain that 

falls. • • 

PNEUMATICS; 8. [Gr. pneunuij wind.] The science of the 

density and pressure of the atmosphere. 
Poet, *. [Gr. poieo, to dO; or invent.] An author of fiction; 

generally in measured verses or rhyme. 
PoiGNAHT; ad/. [Fr. poigtiant, from L. pungo, to prick.] 

Sharp 5 painful. 
PoiGNARD, s. [Fr. paignardf from L. pungOf to prick.] 

A sort of dagger. 
Point, 8. [L. punctus or puncium, from pungo, to prick.] 

The sharp end; moment ; grammatical stop ', degree. Sec. 
Pole, 8. [Gr. poleo^ to turn.] In Astronomy, one of the ex- 
tremities of the axis on which (he sphere revolves. 
Polemical, atl^'. [Gr. polemikos, from polemos, war.] Con- 
troversial. 
Police, ». [Gr. polis, a city.] The regulation or government 

of a city or country; so far as respects the inhabitants 3 a 

guard under the Orders of the police government. 
Policy, #. [See Police.] The art of government ; prudence ; 

management of affairs ; stratagem. 
Political, adjJ [Gr. politikos, from poUsy a city or state.] 

Relating to national affairs. 
Pollen, 8, [L. pollen, from poUis, fine fiour.] In Botany, 
" the fecundating dust, like meal, contained in the anthers of 

flowers, which is dispersed on the pistils and impregnates 

^m; farina. 
Pollute, v. [Gr. polu, much, and L. lues, pestilence or 

blight.] To oefile: to corrupt. 
PoLTANDjiiA, 8. [Gr. pohis, many, and oner, a male.] In 

Botatw, a dass mcluding plants having many stamens to 

each flower 5 or any numoer above twenty, inserted on the 

receptacle. 
Polygamy, «. \Gr. polu^amia ; polus, many, and gameo, to 

marry.] Plurality of wives. 
Polyglot, s. \Gt, polugloUos; polus, many, and glotta, a 

tongue.] A book which has many languages. 
POLYGON; 8. [Gr. polus, many; and ^onia, a comer, or angle.] 

A figure of many angles. 
10* 
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Polygram, s. [Gr. poltis, many, and gramme , a line." 

figure consisting of many lines. 
PoLYOTNiA, s. [Gr. polus, many, and gunef a female.] 

Botanvj an order, including plants having many pisti 

each flower. 
PoLYPHiLLODS, odf. [Gr. poltts, many, and phuUon, a 1 

In Botany J a plant having many leaves. 
Polyp OS, ». [Gr. polupous : polus, msuiy, and pous, a i 

Signifies, in general, any thing with many. roots, or feel 

is used to denote also a particular excrescence of the n 
Polysyllable, 5. [Gr. polus, many, Sind syllable.'] A' 

containing more than three syllables. 
PoLYTECNic, adj., [Gr. polus, many, and techne, an a 

science.] A polytecnic school is an institution where i 

sciences are taught. 
PoLYTHEiST, s. [Gr. polus, many, and theos, a god.] 

who believes in a plurality of gods. 
Pome, 5. [L. joomum.'] In Botany, a pulpy pericarp wii 

valves, contaming a capsule or cone. 
Ponder, v. [L. pondero, to weigh.] To consider. 
Ponderous, adf. [L. ponderosus, from pondus, a 1( 

Heavy. 
PoNDROMETER, s. [L. pondus, Weight, and Gr. metr( 

measure.] A machine for ascertainm^ the weig^it of tb 
PoNtON, s. [L. pons, a bridge.] A military bridge. 
Populace, «. [L. populus^ £e people.] Tlie common 

pie. 
Popular, adi. [L. poptdaris, from pomdus, Xhe peo 

Suitable to tne common people ; belovea by the people 
Porcelain, s. [Port. parceUana, a cup.] Fine earl 

ware. 
Porcine, orf/. [L. porcinus, from porcus, a hog.] Per 

ing to swine. 
Pore, s. [Gr. poros, a passage.] Spiracle of the skin 5 

sage of perspiration j any narrow spiracle or hole. 
Port, s. [L. porttui .—.(an aperture for cannon : porta, a g 

from porto, to carrv.] A harbor for ships, made conve: 

for receiving and discharging merchandise. . 
Portage,*. [L. por^o, to carry.] Price of carriage 5 1 

road between two navigable waters. 
Portcullis, s. [Fr. portcouUsse; port, a gate^ and coi* 

a groove, from couler, to glide.] A gate, in a fortified p 

suspended in a groove. 
Porter, *. [See Port.] A common carrier. 
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Portfolio^ s. [L. porto, to carry, and fMumj a leaf.] A 
case for large papers. 

Portion, s. [L. portio, from partio, to divide.] A part 3 a 
abate, ^ 

PoRTMANTKAU, 8, [Ft. portmofUeau ; porter j to carry, and 
moMUaUj at:loak.] A bag for carr^'ing clothes. 

Portrait, #. [See Portray.] A |>icture, generally of a hu- 
man being. 

Portray, t>. [Fr. jiortraire ; pouTj for, and L. traho, to draw.] 
To describe oy picture. 

Position, s. [L. positio, from posituSj part, of jxmo, to place.] 
Situation 3 posture 3 principle laid down. 

Positive, adj, [See Position.] Absolutely fixftd 3 dogmati- 
cal. ^ 

Posse, i«. An attendant crowd 3 a vulgar abbreviation of 
posse comUaius, 

Posse comitatus. [L. posse, to have the power, comitatus, 
of the country .J The power of the inhsJ^itants of a country, 
which the sheriff is authorized to call forth, when opposition 
is made to the execution of justice. 

Possession, s. [L. possession from possessus^nart. ofpossideo, 
to possess : potis, able, s^d sedeo, to sit.] The state of hav- 
ing in one's own hands or power 3 property. 

Post,, s. [L. positus, part, of pono, to place.] "Station 3 em- 
ployment 3 office 3 a hasty messenger, who oas the advan- 
tage of horses, placed at convenient stations 3 quick manner 
oftravelling. 

Postdate, o. [L. post, after, and date.'] To date aAer the 
real time. * 

Postdiluvian, adj, [L. post, after, and diluvium, the de- 
lage.] AAer the Flood. 

Posterior, adf. [L. posterior^ from post, aAer.] Subse- 
qu0nt 3 hinder. 

Posterity, s. [L. posierUas; post, ader, and hceres, an 
beir.J Succeeding generations. 

Postern, s. [L. post, behind.] A back-gate 3 a little pri- 
vate gatjB or door. 

Posthumous, cdj. [h. posthumus ; post, after, and humo, to 
bury : humo, is from humus, earth.] After death. 

Postillion, s. [See Post.] One who guides the leading 
horses of a post-chaise 3 one who guides a post-chaise. 

Postmeridian, or P. M. adj, [L. post, after, and meridian.] 
After noon. 

Post mortem. [L.] After death. 
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Portfolio^ «. [L. porto, to carry, and folium, a leaf.] A 
caM for large papers. 

Portion, s. [L. portiOf from partio, to divide.] A part ; a 
aliare. ^ 

Portmanteau, s. [Ft. portmanteau; porter, to carry, and 
moMUau, a t:loak.] A bag for carr^'ing clothes. 

Portrait, «. [See Portray.] A picture, generally of a hu- 
man being. 

Portray, v. [Fr. ftortrairt ; pour, for, and L. traho, to draw.] 
To describe oy picture. 

Position, s, [L. positio, from pontutj part, ofpono, to place.] 
Situation j posture ; principle laid down. 

PosiTirs, adf, [See Position.] Absolutely fixftd ; dogmati- 
cal. ' 

Posss, ,9. An attendant crowd; a vulgar abbreviation of 
posse comitatus. 

Posse comitatus. [L. posse, to have the power, comitatus, 
ei the country .J The power of the inhsJ^itants of a country, 
which the sheriff is authorized to call forth, when opposition 
b made to the execution of justice. 

Possession, m. [L. possession from possessus^jMii. ofpossideo, 
to possess : poiis, able, and sedeo, to sit.] The state of hav- 
ing in <nie's own hands or power ; property. 

Post, «. [L. posUus, part, of pono, to place.] -Station ; em- 
ployment; office ; a nasty messenger, who nas the advan- 
ta^ of horses, placed at convenient stations ; quick manner 
ortrBveUing. 

Postdate, o. [L. post, after, and date.'] To date after the 
real time. * 

Postdiluvian, adf. [L. post, after, and diluvium, the de- 
lage.] After the Flood. 

Posterior, aty. [L. posterior, from post, after.] Subse- 
qufoit; hinder. 

Posterity, *. [L. posteritas ; post, after, and hasres, an 
beir.J Succeeding generations. 

Postern, s, [L. post, behind.] A back-gate ; a little pri- 
vate gaUe or door. 

Posthumous, adj. [L. postkumus ; post, after, and hum/), to 
bury : humo, is from humus, earth.] After death. 

Postillion, «. [See Post.] One who guides the leading 
horses of a post-chaise ; one who guides a post-chaise. 

Postmeridian, or P. M. adj. [L. post, after, and meridian.] 

After noon. 
Post mortem. [L.] After death. 

10 f 
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Post obit, [h.postf after, (Ait, he dies.] A po^ obU boikl 
is that which promises pavment of money after the death of 
a certain person ; generally by his heir. 

Postpone, v. [L. postpone : post, after, and pono, to place.] 

I To place after (with to) ; to adjourn ; to delay. 

Postscript, or P. S. s. \\^.post, after, and »eripbUj part, of 
McribOf to write.] A p&ran^ph added to the end or a letter, 
&c. 

PusTULATX, 8. [L. postulotuSf part, of potttUo, to will, or 
demand.] A position supposed or assumed witboat proof. 

PoTABLX, adj. [L. potabuis, from poto, to drink.] Such as 
may be drunk. 

Potation, s. [L. poiaUo, from polo, to drink.] -Draoght ; 
species of drink. 

Potent, adj. [L. poteru, part, of posmm, to be able.] Hav- 
ing power ; strong ; efficacious. 

Potentate, s. [See Potent.] A sovereign. 

Potential, acf/. [^See Potent] The poteuUal mood denotes 
the power or possibility of actmg. 

Pound, s. [L. ponendo, abl. gerund of pofio.to pat or place.1 
In Law, an inclosure for the safe keeping of cattle distrainea. 

Poverty, s. [h. pauper, poor.] Inoigence 5 misag^rRness. 

Practice, s. [Gr. praktike, from prasso, to act.] Uscj 
custom ; h^hit ; .performance 5 medical treatment } profes- 
sional employment. 

Pr^cognita, s. [L.1 Things previously known. 

Praemunire. [L. : from Praemonere^ * to forewarn.'] In 
Lato, a writ b^' which offenders in certain cases are pat oat 
of the protection of the law. 

Prairie, s. [Fr.1 An extensive plain covered with tall grass. 

Preamble, s. [L. prce, before, and ambtdo, to walk.] Pre- 
face. 

Prebendary, s. [L. prebendariut, from pnebeo,io allow.] 
A stipendiary of a cathedral. 

Precarious, adj. [L. precariut, from precor, to supplicate.] 
Dependent; uncertain, because depending on the will ciT 
another. 

Precede, v. [L. prcscedo ; proi, before, and cedo, to go.] 
To go before. 

Precept, s. \h. nraeceptum ; was, before, and capiOf to take 
or design.] Rule ; commancunent 

Precinct, «. [L. praxinctus, from praseif^o, to enclose.] 
Boundary ; suburb. 

Precipice, s. [See Precipitate.] A perpendicular decKvity. 
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Prigipitate, v. [L. prcecipito ; prce, before, and cnjnit, the 
bead.] To throw head-foremost ; to fall bead-foremost ; to 
luirry forward. 

P&ECiSE; adf, [L.prcccmUy part, of prcecido, to pare off: 
pfXBy before, and ccedo, to cut.] Exact; formal. 

Preclude, v. [L. prcBcUtdo; prce, before, and claudo, to 
shut] To shut out, or hinder. 

pRECociTT, *. [L. praxox ; prcB, before, and coquOf to boil, 
or ripen.] Elarly maturity. 

Precooii ITION, 8, [L. pTCB, before, and cogniiionJ] Previ- 
ous knowledge. 

Precursor, *. [L,, praccursor ; prcB, before, and curro, to 
run.] Forerunner. 

Predatory, adj. [L. prcBdatoriuSf from prceda, plunder.] 
Plundering; ravenous. 

Predecessor, s. [L. pros, before, mid deeatuSf part, of de^ 
cedOf to depart.] One that preceded another. 

Predestinate, v. [L. prce, before, and destino, to design.] 
- To appcnnt beforehand. 

Predial, adf, [L. prasdium, a farm.] Consisting of farms ; 
the produce of a farm. 

Predicate, v. [L. praedko ; prce, before, and dico, to say.] 
To affirm any thing of another thing. 

Predict, v. ih. proedictumf sup. of prcedico ; prce, before, 
and dieo, to say.] To foretel. 

PredomiiTant, adj. [L. prce, before, and dominant.} Hav- 
ing die ascendanoy ; prevalent. 

Pre-emption, s. [L. pros, before, and trnpHo, a purchasing, 
from empHu, part of ano, to purchase.] The right of pur- 
chasing before another. 

Preface, «. Ua.prcefacio ,; proRf before, and fcdusj part of 
fory to speak.J Introductonr discourse. 

Prefect, s. [L. prce/eettUf from prmfieiOf to put in authority ; 
prce, before, and^^iao, to make.] A governor ; a comman- 
der. 

Prefix, o. £L.^ from prm, before, and foe,"] To place be- 
fore. 

Pregnant, «ulf. [L. prcegncau ; prce, before, and gigno, to 
engender, or bring forth.] With young ; teeming ; full. 

Prelate, «. [L. prcelatus ; pror, before, and latus, part, of 
fsror, to be borne.] An ecclesiastic of the highest order. 

Prsliminart, odfy. {L, prce, before, and limen, a thresholc 
ormtrance.] Introductory. 

Prelude, «. [L prceludium ; prce, before, and ludo, to play. 
lotrodttctory entertainment ; precursor. 
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Premature, adj. [L. pramaturus ; prcBj before, and matw 
rus, ripe.] Unfinisbecl ; immature. . 

Premier, «. [L. prtmrts, first.] A chief; a prime minister. 

Premise, v. [L. prce, before, and missum, sup. of tnittOf to 
send.] To make a previous explanation, or proposition.* 

Premises, s. [See Premise.] Propositions anteced^itly 
supposed or proved; also, by a perversion of language, 
house, or lands. 

Premium, s. [See Proem.] Something given to invite a 
loan or bargain ; a reward. 

Prepare, v. [L. prasparo ; pra, before, and pccro, to make 
or shape.] To make ready. 

Prepense, adj. [L. praspensus ; prcR, before, and peruuSf 
part, of pendOf to weigh or deliberate on.] Preconceived ; 
contrived beforehand, as malice prepense. 

Preponderate, v. [L. praepondero; prcB, before, and pan- 
dero, to weigh.] To outweigh j to overpower by superior 
influence. 

Preposition, s. [L. prcBposUio ; prtBf before, and pontus, 
part, of ponOf to place.] In Grammar , an indeclinable word, 
governing a case. 

Prepositive, cdj. [See Preposition.] In Grammar ^ signi- 
fies placed before ; and, in this sense, is opposed to subjunc- 
tive. 

Preposterous, adj. [L. prceposterus ; prcRy before, and 
poaterusy iine following; from post^ after.] Having that first, 
which ought to be last ; perverted ; absurd. 

Prerogative, s. [L. proerogaiwa; prae, before, and rcgo. 
to demand or propose— alluding to a privilege enjoyea 
by some persons in Rome, of giving their votes the first.] 
Peculiar privilege ; something required or demanded before, 
or in prererence to, all others. 

Presage, s. [L. prcesaffium ; prae., before, and sagaXy qiuck 
scented, or cunnmgj Prognostic. 

Presbyterian, s. [Gr. presbtderoSf an elder.] An advo- 
cate for the government of the church by presbyteries, com- 
posed of elders. 

Prescience, s. [L. prcMcieru, part, otprcescio; prcB, before, 
and scio, to know.] Foreknowledge. 

Prescribe, v, [L. prcescribo ; pros, before, and scribo, to 
write, or appoint] To order ; to direct, &c. 

'resent, (ujj, [L. proMenSf part, of proentm ; proe, before, 
(meaning in presence of,) and turn, I am.] Not absent ; not 
past, not future. 
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P&SSERVE; 1). [L. prcp^ervo ; pros^ before, and servo, to keep.] 
To keep with care ; to save j to prepare fruits, &c. so that 
they may be kept from tipoiling-. 

Preside, v. [L. prcesideo ; prce, before, and sedeo, to sit.] 
To sit as president. 

P]l£siD££iT, 8. [See Preside.] One who presides, or occu- 
pies the highest place. 

Press, v. Pj. presstts, part, of premo, to press.] To squeeze ; 
to crush ; to distress ', to constrain ; to urge, &j.c. 

Presume, t>. [L. praesumo; prce, before, and sumOf to take.] 
To assume before permission, or proof. 

pRETENT?, V. [L. prcctendo; prce,^ before, and tendo, to 
stretch forth (sometbiug' as a deception.)] To make a false 
representation ; to claim. 

Preterimperfect, adj. [L. proeteTf beside, and imper- 
fect.} Ad irrational term, applied, by some grammarians, to 
one of the past tenses. 

Preterit, adj. [L. proeteriiusj part, of proeterep ; praeter, 
beside, and eo, to go.] Past. 

Preternatural, adj. [L. Procter^ more than, and natural.'\ 
Not natural 3 miraculous. 

Preterperfect, adj. [L. prceterj beside, and perfect.] 
An irrational term, applied, by some grammarians, to one of 
the past tense. 

Preterpluperfect, adf, [L. praeter, beside, and pluper- 
fect] An irrational term, applied, by some grammarians, 
- - to one of the past tenses. 

Pretext, s. |L. prcetextus, part, of prcetexo, to cloak or 
cover : proB, before, and tecttts, part, of tego, to cover.] 
Pretence. 

Prevail, v. [L. prcevaUo; proe, before, and valeo, to be 
strong!] To overcome 5 (with on, over, or against,) to pre- 
dominate ; to have influence. 

Prevaricate, v. [L. prevaHcor; proR, concerning, and 
vario, to vary.] To vary in giving evidence. 

Prevent, v. [L. praevenium, sup. ofproevenio; prce, before, 
and vemo, to come.] To obstruct. 

Previous, adj. [L. proevius ; proe, before, and via, a way — 
that is, being before another, in proceeding.] Antecedent. 

Prima facie. [L.] * On the first face 3' on the first view j 
without referring to any thing subsequently. 

Primate, s. [L.primas, fromprimtu, first.] The chief bishop. 

Prime, adf. [h. primus, first.] The first ; the best. 

Primer, s. [3ee Prime.] A child's school book. 
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Premature, adj. Uj.pra>maturus ; praSfhe^oTej and m^tfic 
rusj ripe.] Unfinished ; immature. 

Premier, 5. [L. pnww*, first.] A chief j a prime minister; 

Premise, v. \1L. proBf before, and missum, sup. of miUOf to 
send.] To make a previous explanation, or proposition.* 

Premises, s. [See Premise.] Propositions antecedently 
supposed or proved j also, by a perversion of language, 
house, or lanos. 

Premium, s. [See Proem.] Something given to invite a 
loan or bargain ; a reward. 

Prepare, v. [L. prccparo ; prtB, before, and paro, to make 
or shape.] To make ready. 

Prepense, adf. [L. prcspensus ; pros, before, and peruus, 
part, of pendOf to weigh or deliberate on.] Preconceived 5 
contrived beforehand, as malice prepense. 

Preponderate, v. [L. praepondero; prce, before, and pon- 
dero, to weigh.] To outwci^ ; to overpower by superior 
influence. 

PREPOfTiTiON, 8. [L. prcBposttio ; prte, before, and positug, 
part, of pono, to place.] In Grammar, an indeclinable word, 
governing a case. 

Prepositive, adf. [See Preposition.] In Grammar , signi- 
fies placed before 3 and, in this sense, is opposed to subjunc- 
tive. 

Preposterous, adf. [L. praposterus ; pros, before, and 
posteruSfihe following; from post^ after.] Having that first, 
which ought to be last ; perverted ; absurd. 

Prerogative, «. [L. proerogaivca; prcRf before, and rogo, 
to demand or propose— alluding to a privilege enjoyed 
by some persons in Rome, of giving their votes the first.] 
Peculiar privilege ; something required or demanded before, 
or in preference to, all others. 

Presage, s. [L. prcesoffium ; prce, before, and sagax, quick 
scented, or cunnmg.J Prognostic. 

Presbyterian, s. [Gr. presbtderos, an elder.] An advo- 
cate for the government of the church by presbyteries, com- 
posed of elders. 

Prescience, s. \h.pr<Bscien8f^aTi.ofprtBscio; pros, before, 
and tcio, to know.] Foreknowledge. 

Prescribe, o. [L. praescribo ; prce, before, and tcribo, to 

"* writfi, or appoint.] l*o order ; to direct, &c. 

7, <u^, [L. prauem, part of prcesum ; pros, before, 
^ tg in presence of,) and mm, I am.] Not absent ; not 
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Primeval, oWy. [h. primus fhrsifaud cBvum, an age.^] Such 
as was at first. 

Primogeniture, s. [L. primus, first. Bind gerntus, begottoi.] 
Seniority. 

Primrose, *. [L. primus, first, and rose.} An early flower. 

Primum mobile. [L.] ' Tlie first cause of motion ; ' that 
which gives motion to all the other parts. 

Prince, s. i L. princeps, first, chief: primus, first, and capiOf 
to take.] A sovereign ; sou of a king. 

Principia, NON homines. [L.] 'Principles, not meh'— the 
motto chosen by Mr. Monroe, when elected president of the 
United States. ' 

Print, d. [L. imprimo ; in, into, or upon, and premo, to 
press.] To mark by pressing j to use the art of typc^^rsqphy. 

Prior, adj. [L. prior, the former.] Former : antenor. 

Prism, s. [L. prisma, from the Gr. prio, to divide by a saw.] 
In Geometry, a solid whose bases or ends are any similar, 
equal and pairallel plain figures, and whose sides are par- 
allelograms. 

Prison, s. [Fr. jjris, part, of prcfirfrc, to seize.] A jail; a 
place to confine criminals. 

Pristine, ad}. [L. pristirms, from prior, the former.] An- 
cient} former. 

Private, adj. [L. privatus, part, of privo, to take away.] 
Retired; secret; individual. 

Privation, s. [L. privaiio, from privo, to take away.} Re- 
moval of something desired. 

Privilege, s. [h.privus, particular, and le^, gen. of /ear, a 
law.] Particular advantage ; something ofwhich otbers are 
deprived ; private ri^ht. 

Privy, adj. [See Private.] Secret; private; admitted to 
secrets of state, as the privy council. 

Prize, s. [Fr. prix, or prise, from prendre, to take.] A re- 
ward gained by a contest with competitors; a vessel or 
merchandize captured at sea ; gain in a lottery. 

Probate, s. [L.probatus, from probo, to prove, or allow.] 
Proof of a will. 

Probationer, i. [L. probaiio^ a trial, isomprobo, to prove.] 
One who is upon trial ; a novice. 

Probe, v. [L. probo, to try.] To examine a de^ wound 
with an instrument. 

Problem, s. [Gr. problema, from probaUo, to propose : prv, 
before, and baUo, to throw.] A question proposed. 

Pro bono bublico. [L.] ' For the public good.' 
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Proboscis, «., [Gr. vroboskis; pro, before; and bosko, to 
give food.] Li Zoology , the snout or trunk of an elephant, 
and also of other animals, particularly of insects. 

Proceed, v. [L. procedo ; pro, forward, and cedo, to go.] 
To move forward j to act ; to issue. 

Process, s. [See Proceed.] Progressive course j operation j 
course of law. 

Proclaim, v. [L. proclamo ; pro, before, and clamo, to call.] 
To make public. 

Proconsul, s. [L. pro, for, and constU.} A deputy consul. 

Procrastinate, v. [L. procrastinor ; pro, for, eras, to- 
morrow, and teneo, to hola.] To defer through idleness j to 
put off from day to day. 

Procreate, v. [L. procreo; pro, forward, and creo, to 
create.] To generate} to produce. 

Proctor, s. [See Procure.] A manager of another's affairs j 
an attorney of the spiritual court 3 the magistrate of a uni- 
versity. 

Procuration, «. [See Procure.] Powergiven to transact 
business for another. 

Procure, v. [L. procuro ; pro, for, and euro, to take care 
of.] Toobtamj to cause. 

Produce, u. [L. produco; pro, signifying forward, and duco, 
to bring.] To exhibit 5 to brin^ forth. 

Product, s. [See Produce.] Kesult ; sum ; of an arithmet- 
ical, rather than of a material kind. It is used in a different 
sense frofti produce, which is a material result. 

Proem, s. {Gt. prooimion ; pro, before, and oime, a way.] 
Preface; introduction. 

Pro et contra, abbr. Pro et Con. [L.] ' For and against.' 

Profess, ». [L. professus, part, of projiteor; pro, before, 
and faJUor, to confess.] To declare openly 3 to follow as a 
profession. , 

Profjjgate, adj. [L. profligatus; pro,Torward, and Jligo, 
to dash or beat.] Abandoned; completely lost to virtue 
suid decency. 

Profound, orf/. [h. profundus ; pro, before, or far off, and 
/itndus, the bottom.] Very deep; humble; intellectually 
deep. 

Profuse, adf. [L. profusus, part, of projundo, to pour out.] 
Prodigal; exuberant. 

Progenitor, s. [L. progenitor ; pro, before, and geno, to 
beget.] A forefather ; a person, either male or female, from 
whom another has descended. 
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PROGENY; s. [L. progenies; pro, forward, and genus, a race.] 
Offspring. 

Prognostic, s. [Gr. prognostikos ; pro, before, and ginotko, 
to know.] Something by which we may foretel ; an omen. 

Progress, s. [L. progressus ; pro, forward, and gressus,' 
part, of gradior, to go : gradus, a step.] Motion forward ; 
advancement. 

Pro hag yicb. [L.] For this turn ; for the present occa- 
sion. 

pROLEPSis, 8. [Gr. prolepsis ; pro, before, and lambano, tQ 
take.] A form of rhetoric, by which ot^ections are anticipa- 
ted ; an error in chronology, by which events are dated too 
early. 

Prolific, adj. [L. proles, a race, and founo, to make.] 
Fruitful 5 productive. 

Prolix, adj. [hi prolixin: pro, axtd laxuSyXooae.l Long; 
not concise. 

Prologomena, s. [See Prologue.] Prefatory matter. 

Prologue, s. [Gr. prologos; pro, before, and logos, a word.] 
Preface ; something spoken before the beginning of a play. 

Promenade, s. [Bt.: from promener, to walk; pro, sig^ify- 

. ing forward, and mener, to carry or lead.] A walk ; a place 
for walking. 

Promontory, s. [L. vromontorium ; pro, before, and mons, 
a mountain.] High land, jutting into the sea 3 a cape or 
headland. 

Prompt, adj. [L. promptus, part, of promo, to draw oat, or 
bring forth.] Ready: quicKj instant. 

Prompter, s. [See Prompt.] One who aids the memory, 
as at a theatre. 

Promulgate, v. [L. promulgo : — the primitives seem to be 
pro, before, and. valgus, the common people.] To make 
public. 

Prone, adj. [L. pronus, downwaurd.] Lying with the face 
downward, as in the act of worshipping; bending down- 
ward; inclined. 

Pronoun, s. [L. pro, instead of, and notm.] A word used 
instead of a noun. 

Pronounce, v. [L. pronurUio; pro, before, (in presence of,) 
and nuntio, to tell.] To utter ; to declare. 

Propagation^ s. [L. propagaHo, from propago, to propa- 
gate.] Contmuance or diffusion by generation or by suc- 
cessive production. 

Propel, v. [L. propeUo; pro, forward^ and ptUo, to drive.] 
To drive forward. 
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ITT, 8. [See Proper.] Peculiar quality ; disposition ; 

possessed in one's own right. 

ET, *. [Gr. vrophetes ; pro, before, and phend, to say.] 

vho foreteis oy divine inspiratioow 

ITION, s. [L. proporHo ; pro, according to, and 

, a part — Ihat is, one part agreeing with another.] 

»arative relation j symmetry. 

.SIGN, s. [See Propel.] Actof propelling or driving 

rd. 

lTa. [L.] Proportionally; according to a prescribed 

: NAT A. [L.] For the thing as it arises; for the oc- 
1 as it happens. 

>UE, V. [L. prorogOf io defer: joro, forward, and rcgo 
iire or request.] To prorogue a parliament, is to con- 
it from one session to another. 

NiuM, 8. [L. p'Of before, and 8cena, a scene.] The 
open space, in front of the scenes of a theatre, in which 
:tors perform their parts. 

IBE, V. \h. proscribo ; pro, concerning, and scribo, 
te.] To doom to destruction ; to forbid. 
8. [h. prosa, from proi-stis, strait forwardi— by wfty 
30sition to versus, (hence verse,) a turning backward.] 
lage not restrained to harmonic sounds or regular num- 
' syllables. 

UTE, u. [L. prosequor; pro, forward, and sequoTj to 
.] To pursue ; to continue. 

YTE, *. [Gr. proselutos, from proselchomai, to be 
to, or be added to.] A convert ; one brought over to 
opinion, such as from the Jewish or Mahomedan, to 
iristian faith. 

y, 8. [Gr. prosodia ; pros, for, and ode, a song.] That 
f grammar which teaches the just sound and quantity 
tables, and the measures of verse. 
CTivE, adj. [See Prospect.] Relating to ai distant 

CTUS, *. [See Prospect.] Plan, generally of a pro- 
literary work. 

ruTE, V. [L. prostituo; pro, forward, and statum, 

(sto, to stand — meaning, to offer one's services in a 
market.] To expose to crime, or commit sin, for a 

d. 

ATE, adj. [L. prostratus, pari, ofprostemo; pro,be- 

ind sternOy to spread.] Lying at length ; thrown down. 

NTo. [L] For so much ; for that quantity. 
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Pharmacop(EIA; s. [Gr. pharmakon, medicine, and pcieOf to 
make.] A dispensatory 5 a book, conbaiimig rules for the 
composition of medicines. 
Pharmacy, s. [Gr. pharmakon, a medicine.] The art of 

preparing medicines < 
Phas£S, 3. [Gr. pfmsis, an appeafance.] Appearances ex- 
hibited by any body, as the changes of the moon. 

Phenomenon, pi. Phenomena, s. [Gr. phaitiomenon, from 
phainomaif to appear.] Appeareuice 3 extraordinary appear- 
ance. 

Philanthropy, s. [Gr. phileo, to love, and arUhropos, a 
man.] Love of mankind. ^ 

Philippic, *. [From the speeches of Demosthenes against 
Philip, king of Macedon.] An invective declamation. 

Philology, *. [Gr. phileOf to love, and logos, a wont- 
meaning, langttai^e.'] Grammatical learning 5 criticism. 

Philomel, s. [Gr. Philomehxy a Grecian female, who is fab- 
ulously related to have been changed into a bird.] A ni^t- 
ihgale. 

Philosophy, s. [Gr. and L. philosophia : Gr. phileo, to love, 
and sophia, wisdom.] Knowledge, natural or moral 5 study of 
nature, &c. 

Phlebotomy, s. [Gr. phlehotomia ; phlebos, gen. of phlefpi, 
a vein, and temno, to cut.] The science or practice of 
bleeding. 

Phlegm, s. [Gr. pJdegma, from phlego, to bum.] Watery 
humor of the body, supposed to produce sluggishness. 

Phlogiston, s. [Gr. pJdogizo, to burn.] An exploded 
chemical name for an imaginary substance, thought to be a 
constituent part of all inflammable bodies. 

Phosphorus, s. [Gr. phos, light, and phero, to bring.] A 
chemical substance, which ignites when exposed to the air. 

Phrase, s. [Gr. phrasis, from phrazo, to speak.] An ex- 
pression ; a mode of speech. 

Phraseology, s. [Gr. phrazo, to speak, and logos, a word.] 
Style J diction. 

Phrenology, s. [Gr. phren, the mind, and logos, a word, 
or discourse.] The science which treats of the passions ana 
affections of the mind, by inspecting the human skull. 

Phthisis, s. [Gr. pfUhisis, from plithio, to waste,] A con- 
sumption. 

Phylactery, 5. [Gr. phulacterion, from phulake, a ^ardian.] 
A bandage worn by the Jews, on which was inscribed some 
remarkable sentence, as a charm. * 
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Phtsic, 8. [Gr. iihfisikej natural philosophy, from phusis, na- 
ture.] The science of healing 3 medicine. 

Physical, arf/.VJ[See Physic] Relating to nature or to phy- 
sic ; relating to natural power. 

PhysicS; ^. [See Physic] The study of nature. 

Physiognomy, s. [Gr^httsiognomonia ; phusis , nature, and 
ginosko, to know.] The fallacious science of discovering 
the passions in the features of the face. 

Physiology, s. [Gr. phusis^ nature, and tegos, a descrip- 
tion.] The doctrine of the constitution of the works of na- 
ture. 

Picture, ». [L. picturaf from pictus, part, of pingOj to 
paint.] A delmeated resemblance. 

Pigment, s. [L p^fmcnfMm, from piT^o, to paint.] Paint. 

Pigmy, s, [Gr. pugmaios, from pt^me, a measure of length 
from the fist to the elbow.] A diminutive person. Derived 
from a nation of dwafls, recorded by the ancients. 

PiLOSiTY, 8. [L. pilosus, hairy, from pUus, hair.] Hairiness. 

PiquANT, adf. [Fr. piquant, part, of piquer, to pierce.] 
Sharp or pungent j severe. 

Pique, 8, [Fr. pique, from piquer, to pierce.] Ill will j offence 
taken. 

Pirate, s. [Gr. peircUes, from peirazo, to try, or to seize.] 
A sea-robber. ^ 

PisciYEROus, adj. \h. piicis, a fish, and voro, to devour.] 
Living on fish. 

Piscary, s. [L. piscis, a fish.] Common of piscary, is the 
nght of fishing in another man^s waters. 

PiscoLOGY, 8. [h. jpisds, &, ^shf and loges, a word or dis- 
course.] A description of the severall sorts of fish. 

Pistil, s. ^L. pistiUumf a pestle.] In Botany, the -central 
organ of a flower, whose base becomes the pericarp. 

Pittance, s. [Fr. pitance, an allowance for one meal in a 
monastery. 

Pivot, *. [Fr. pivot, a hinge or axis.] A pin on which any 
thing turns. 

Placard, «. [Ft.jdacard, from placer, to place.] An ad- 
vertisement p4aced against the wall, &c. 

Plagiary, a. [Gr. p&giarios, from plagios, oblique, sly.] A 
thief in literature ; one who steals the thoughts or writings of 
another. 

Planet, s. [Gr. planao, to wander.] One of the heavenly 
bodies' which move around the sun; 

Planimetry, s. [L. plamis, a plane, arid Gr. metreo, to 
. measure.] Mensuration of plane surfaces. 
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Plah I SPHERE, s. [L. planus, level, and spkaira. a ipfaere.] pf 

A map of one or both oemispheres, drawn on a nat suHiice. ha 
Planoconvex, adj. [L. plemus^ level, and covmtxuSf crqok- m^ 

ed, or arched.] Flat on one side, and round on the other. J%> 
Plaster,*. [Gt. plassoj io form.] An adhesive composi- J-tr 

tion. 
Plastic, adj. ^ \Gr. plastikoSf from pUtsse, to form.] Having 

the power to give loim. 
Platonic, adj. [From Plato, the Athenian philosopber] 

Platonic love is purely mental ; not sensual. 
Plaudit, s, [L. plaudo, to make a noise by clapping.] Loud 

applause. 
Pleasure^ s. [L. placeo, to please.] Delight ; graUfication y 

approbation : choice. 
Plebeian, adj. [L.j>Zfj&*, the common people ; vulgar. 
Pleiades, s. [Gr. Pleiades — a name given to seven daugh* 

ters of Atlas, who are fabulously related to have been pla;oe<i 

In the heavens after death.] A northern constellaUon. 
Plenary, adj. [L. pUnus, fuB.] Full 5 without any ezeep-^ 

tioD. 
Plenipotentiary, *. [L. plenus, full, and potenHa, powcr.J 

A negotiator invested with full power to conclude a treaty. 
Plenitude, s, [L. plenitudOf irom planus, fiill.] Fulness^ 

completeness. 
Pleonasm, s. [Gr. pleonazo, to abound.] The using of more^ 

words than are necessary. 
Plethora, *. [Gr. plethora, from plethos, abundance.] In- 
jurious abundance of the humors in the human vessels. 
Pleurisy, s. [Gr. pleura, a membrane which girds or suf>— 

rounds the ribs.] An inflammatory disorder near the breasts 
Pliable, adj. (Ft. pliable, from piier, to bend.] Flexible. 
Pliers, s. [Fr. plier, to bend.] An instrument used for 

bending wire, &c. 
Plinth, s. [Gr. plinthos, a tile.] A flat, square member, 

which serves as a foundation to the base of a pillar; a 

square projection at the bottom of a wall. 
Plumb, s. [L. plumbum, lead.] A plummet; a leaden weighs 

suspended to a cord, in order to mark a line perpendicular 

to the horizon :—adj. Perpendicular to the honzon. 
Plummet, ». [See Plumb.] A leaden weight, suspended to 

a cord, to ascertain depth and perpendicularity. 
Plumule, s. [L. plumuta, from pluma, a feather.] In Be^- 

any, the ascending scaly part of thfe embryo plant^ whicii 

becomes the stem. 
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FECT, adj. [L. plus, more, and perfect."] The name 
rammatical tense. 

., atlf. [L. pluraliSf from pluris, gen. of plus, more,] 
mg more than one. 

HETER, «. [X. pluoia, ram, and Gr. metreo, a meas- 
An instrument for showing the quantity of rain that 

lTICS, s. [Gr. pneuma, wind.] The science of the 

Y and pressure of the atmosphere. 

. [Gr. poieo, to do, or invent.] An author of fiction, 

lily in measured verses or rhyme. 

NT, adf. [Ft. poigriant, from L. pungo, to prick.] 

; painful. 

RD, s. [Ft. poignard, from L. pungo, to prick.] 

of dagger. 

9. [L. punctus or punchim, from pungo, to prick.] 
larp end ; moment 5 grammatical stop 3 degree, d&c. 

[Gr. poleOj to turn.] In Astronomy, one of the ex- 
es of the axis on which (he sphere revolves. 
CAL, a(lf, [Gr. poUmikos, from polemos, war.] Con- 
sial. 

s. [Gr. polls, a city.] The regulation or government 
ity or country, so far as respects the inhabitants j fii 
under the drders of the police government. 

s. [See Police.] The art of government ; prudence ; 
;ement of affairs ; stratagem. 

AL, adj. [Gr. politikos, from poUs,SL city or state.] 
ag to national sifiairs. 

f s. [L. polleUf from polUs, fine fiour.] In Botany ^ 
-undatin^ dust, like meal, contained in the anthers of' 
i, which IS dispersed on the pistils and impregnates 

farina. 

E, V. [Gr. polu, much, and L. lues, pestilence or 
] To defile ; to corrupt. 

DRiA, s. [Gr. poUts, many, and oner, a male.] In 
/, a class mduding plants having many stamens to 
ower5 or any number above twenty, inserted <m the 
acle. 

MT, s. [Gr. polu^amia ; polus, many, and goamto, to 
] Plurality of wives. 

}T, s. [Gr. poluglottos : polus, many, and glotta, a 
!.] A book which has many languages. 
!v, s. [Gr. pobiSf many, and goma, a comer, or angle.] 
re of many angles. 

10* 
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FoLYORAM, 8. [Gr. poUis, many, and gramme, a line] A 

figure consistioe of many lines. 
PoLYGYwiA, s. [Gr. poluSf manv, and gvne, a female.] ^ 

Botany f an order; including plants having many pistils to 

each flower. 
PoLYPHiLLOus, odj. [Gr. poluSf many, and pkuUtm, a leaf.] 

In Botany, alplant having many leaves. 
Polypus, s. iGt. polttpous : poais, many, and poM, afoot] V 

Signifies, in general, any thing with many. roots, or feet It 

is used to denote also a particular excrescence of the nose. 
Polysyllable, s. [Gr. po/t«, many, and syllable.] A word 

containing more than three syllables. 
PoLYTECNic, adj., [Gr. polus, many, and teckne, an art or 

science.] A polytecnic school is an institution where many 

sciences are taught. 
PoLYTHEisT, 8. [Gr. pokis, many, and theos, a god.] One 

who believes in a plurality of gods. 
Pome, «. [h.^omum.'] In Botony, a pulpy pericarp without 

valves, containing a capsule or cone. 

Ponder, v. [L. pondero, to weigh.] To consider. 

Ponderous, adf. [L. ponderosus, from pondtu, a load.] 
Heavy. 

Pondrometer, s. [L. pondus, wei^t, and Gr. meireo,^^ 
measure.] A machine for ascertainm^ the weieht of things* 

PoNtON, 8. [h.pons, a bridge.] A milituy bridge. 

Populace, s. [L. poptUus, we people.] TTie conmion peo- 
ple. 

Popular, adi. [L. popularis, from popuUu. Ihe pcoplej 
Suitable to tne common people ; beloved by the peofJe. 

Porcelain, s. [Port, porcellcma, a cup.j Fine earthem 
ware. 

Porcine, od/. [L. porcinus, from porcus, a hog.] Pertain- 
ing to swine. 

Pore, s. [Gr. poros, a passage.] Spiracle of the skin 5 pas- 
sage of perspiration ; any narrow spiracle or hole. 

Port, *. [L. porttts .w.(an aperture for cannon : porta, a gate,) 
from porto, to carrv.] A harbor for ships, made convenient 
for receiving and discharging merchandise. . 

Portage, s. [L. jwwto, to carry.] Price of carriage; land- 
road between two navigable waters. 

Portcullis, 8. [Fr. portcoulisse; port, a gate^ and coulisse, 
a groove, from colder, to glide.] A gate, in a fortified place, 
suspended in a groove. 

Porter, s. [See Port.] A common carrier. 
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iy 8. [L. porta, to carry, and /olium, a leaf.] A 

large papcnrs. 

8. [L. portio, from partio, to divide.] A part ; a 

;teau, 8. [Ft. portmanteau ; porter, to carry, and 

A, a t:loak.] A bag for carrj^ing clothes. 

iT, t, [See Portray.] A lecture, generally of a bu- 

jing. 

.Y, t). [Fr. portraire ; pour, for, and L. traho, to draw.] 

«cribe oy picture. 

>N, 8. [L. positio, from po8itu8f part, oipono, to place.] 

tion ', posture ; principle laid down. 

VE, aaj. [See Position.] Absolutely fixtd j dogmati- 

, .«. An attendant crowd; a vulgar abbreviatkm of 

e comitatu8. 

\ coMiTATus. [L. pos8e, to havo the power, eomiiaiut, 

he country.] The power of the inhabitants of a country, 

ich the sheriff is authorized to call forth, when opposition 

made to the execution of justice. 

SESSION, 8. [L. po8se88io, from po88e88U8^pBrt, of pouideo, 

possess : potU, able, and sedeo, to sit.] The state of hav- 

g in one's own hands or power ; property. 

T, 8. [L. po8itu8, part, of pono, to place.] -Station ; em- 

loyment; office ; a nasty messenger, who oas the aovan- 

ige of horses, plau:ed at convenient stations 5 quick manner 

ftravelling. 

;tdat£, t). [L. po8t, after, and daie.^ To date aAer the 

jal time. ♦ 

ITDILUVIAN, adi. [L. po8t, after, and diluvium, the de- 

ige.] Afler the Flood. 

ITERIOR, adf. [L. po8terior, from po8t, aAer.] Sabse 

uent ; hinder. 

ITERITT, 8. [L. posteritas ; jp08t, afler, and hasre8, a 

eir.] Succeeding generations. 

>TERN, 8, [L. po8t, behind.] A back-gate $ a little p 

ate gaUe or door. 

ITHUMOUS, adj. [L. p08ihumu8 ; post, aiier, and kumo, 

ury : hutno, is from humus, earth.] After death. 

ITILLION, 8. [See Post.] One vrho guides the lead 

orses of a post-chaise ; one v^o guides a post-chaise. 

iTMSRiDiAir, or P. M. adj, [L. po8t, after, and meridi 

Lfter noon. 

rr MOBTXM. [L.] After death. 
101 
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Post obit, {h.postf aAer, obitf he dies.] A pMi ohU bond 

is that which promises pavment of money after the death of 

a certain person ; generally by his heir. 
PosTPONK, V. [L. postpone; post, after, and pono, to plaee.J 
I To place after (with to) ; to adjourn ; to delay. 
Postscript, or P. S. s. \X»,post, after, and wer^pitUj part, of 

scribOf to write.] A parafj^raph added to the eiM of a letter, 

&c. 
Postulate, s. [L. postulatus, part, of poatulOf to will, or 

demand.] A position supposed or assumed without proof. 
Potable, adj. [L. potabuis, from potoy to drink.] ekicfa as 

may be drunk. 
Potation, s. [L. potatu), from poto, to drink.] Drangfat ; 

species of drink. 
Potent, adj. [L. potensy part, of jmmmmi, to be able.] Hav- 
ing power 3 strong ; efficacious. 
Potentate, s, [See Potent.] A sovereign. 
Potential, adj. |^See Potent] The potential mood denotes 

the power or possibility of actmg. 
Pound, s. [L. ponendo, abl. gerund of pono, to put or place.] 

In LaWf an inclosure for the safe keeping of cattle distrained. 
Poverty, s. [h. pauper, poor.] Inoigence ; meagreness. 
Practice, s. [Gr. praktikef from jfrassOy to act] Use; 

custom; hstbit ; .performance ; medical treatment} profes- 

sicmal employment. 
Prjbcognita, 8. [L.] Things previously known. 
Pr.£munir£. [L. : from Praenumere, * to forewarn.'] In 

LatCy a writ by which offenders in certain cases are pot oat 

of the protection of the law. 
Prairie, s. [Fr.1 An extensive plain covered with tall grass. 
Preamble, ». [L. pra, before, and ambulo, to walk.] Pre- 
face. 
Prebendary, s. [h. prebendariusy from prasbeo, to allow.] 

A stipendiary of a cathedral. 
Precarious, adj. [L. precariuSy from prtcoTy to supplicate.] 

Dependent; uncertain, because depending on the will erf* 

another. 
Precede, v. [L. praecedo; prcBy before, and cedoy to go.] 

To go before. 
Precept, s. [h. prasceptum ; prce, before, and capio, to taka 

or design.] Kule ; commandment. 
Precinct, «. [L. prcccinctusy -from proBeingOy to enclose.] 

Boundary ; suburb. 
Precipice, s. [See Procipitate.] A perpendicular decKvity. 
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PRSCIPITATX, V. [L. praecipito ; praSf before, and caput, the 
head.] To throw head-foremost ; to fall bead-foremost ; to 
hurry forward. 

pRECisx, adj» [h.praccisu8f part, of prcBcido, to pare off: 
prvRf before, and ccedo, to cut.] Exact; formal. 

Preclude, v. [L. prcBcludo; prcs, before, and claudo, to 
abut.] To shut out, or hinder. 

pRECOCiTT, s. IL. prascox ; prcB, before, and eoquo, to boil, 
or ripen.] Early maturity. 

pRECOGJffiTiON, s. [L. pTCB, before, and cogmiion.} Previ- 
ous knowledge. 

Precursor, s. [h. prcccursor ; pree, before, and curro, to 
run.] Forerunner. 

Predatory, adj. [L. prcBdatorius, from proeda, plunder.] 
Plundering; ravenous. 

Predecessor, s. [L. proSf before, smd decessuSf part, ofde' 
cedOf to depart.] One that preceded another. 

Predestinate, v. [L. proe, before, and desHno, to design.] 
■ To appoint beforehand. 

Predial, adf. [L. praedium, a farm.] ConsisUng of farms ; 
the produce of a farm. 

Predicate, v. [L. praedico ; proRy before, and dicoj to say.] 
To affirm any thing of another thing. 

Predict, v. [L.prcedirtuin, sup. of prcedico ; prce, before, 
and dieo, to say.] To foretel. 

Predomii^ant, ddj. [L. proBf before, and dominant.] Hav- 
ing the ascendanoy ; prevalent. 

Pre-emption, s. [L. jttcb, before, and empHo, a purchasing, 
from enuiuSf part of emo, to purchase.] The rig^t of pur- 
cha»ng Defore another. 

Preface, «. [L.prmfacio ,; pr^e, before, and faius, part of 
foTf to speak.] Introtductory discourse. 

Prefect, s. [L. mrafteUUf from pneficio, to put in authority ; 
prcB, before, and ^acio, to make.] A governor ; a comman- 
der. 

Prefix, v. [L.:^ from prcBj before, and Jix.} To place be- 
fore. 

Pregnant, adf. [L. pra^nans ; prce, before, and gignOf to 
engender, or bring forth.] ^Vith young ; teeming ; fuU. 

Prelate, s, [L. pradaJtua ; orce, before, and lotus, part, of 
ferory to be borne.] An ecclesiastic of the highest order. 

Preliminart, adj. TL. pros, before, and UmeUf a threshok 
or entrance.] Introauctory. 

Prelude, s. [L praUudium ; proif before, and ludoj to play. 
Introductory entertainment ; precursor. 
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PREMATURE; adj. [L. prfpwiofMrM* ; pra, befofc, and mofu* 
ruSf ripe.] Uiifinuinecl ; immature. 

PREMIER; J. JFL. pnmn«, first.] A chief ; a prime minister. 

PREMISE; o. \1L. proB, before, and missum, sup. of tnitto, to 
send.] To make a previous explanation, or proposition.' 

Premises, s, [See Premise.] Propositions antecedently 
supposed or proved 3 also, by a perversion of language, 
house, or lanos. 

Premium, s. [See Proem.] Something given to invite a 
loan or bargain ; a reward. 

Prepare, v, [L. prccparo ; pr<t, before, and paro, to make 
or shape.] To make ready. 

Prepense, adj, [L. prcepensus ; prcB, l^efore, and pauuTj 
part, of pendoy to weigh or deliberate on.] Preconceived 3 
contrived beforehand, as malice prepense. 

Preponderate, v. [L. prcepondero; prae, before, and pan" 
dero, to weigh.] To outwci^ 3 to overpower by superior 
influence. 

Preposition, 8, \h. prcepositio ; prtBf before, and posHuSj 
part, of ponOf to place.] In GrarMnoTf an indeclinable word, 
governing a case. 

Prepositive, ad/. [See Preposition.] In CframmoTf signi- 
fies placed before 3 and, m this sense, is opposed to subjunc- 
tive. 

Preposterous, adj. [L. prmpoatenu ; praSf before, and 
postenUf the following 3 from post^ after.] Having that first, 
which ought to be last 3 perverted 3 absurd. 

Prerogative, «. [L. praerogaivca: proRf before, and rogo. 
to demand or propose— alluding to a privilege enjoyea 
by some persons in Rome, of giving their votes the first.] 
Peculiar privilege 3 something required or demanded before, 
or in prererence tO; all others. 

PRESAGE; s. [L. prcesoffium ; prae, before, and sagax, quick 
scented; or cunnmgj Prognostic. 

PRESBYTERIAN; s. [Gv. presbuteros, an elder.] An advo- 
cate for the government of the church by presbyteries, com- 
posed of elders. 

Prescience, s. [L. pree«cien«,part. ofprcefcio; pros, before, 
and scio, to know.] Foreknowledge. 

Prescribe, v. [L. proescribo ; prce, before, and acribo, to 

write, or appoint] To order 3 to direct, &c. 
'RESENT, adj, [L. prauentf part, of prcesum ; prm, before, 
(meaning in presence of,) and ttm, I am.] Not absent 3 not 
past, not fiiture. 
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pRKSSRTJE, t). [L. praeservo ; prce, before, and sen'o, to keep.] 
To keep with care ; to save ; to prepare fruits, &c. so that 
ihey may be kept from (Spoiling. 

Preside, v. [L. proesideo ; proe, before, and sedeo, to sit.] 
To sit as president. 

PitjfcsioxHT, s. [See Preside.] One who presides, or occu- 
pies the hiffhest place. 

Press, v. li*. prtsstu, part, of pr«mo, to press.] To squeeze j 
to crush 3 to distress ; to constrain \ to urge, &c. 

Pbxsuhe, v. [L. proesumo; proe, before, wad sumo, to take.] 
To assume before permission, or proof 

pRETENf, V. [Li. prcctendo; prce, before, and tendo, to 
stretch forth (something as a deception.)] To make a false 
representation 3 to claim. 

Preterimperfect. adj. [L. proeter, beside, and imper- 
fect.} An irrational term, applied, by some grammarians, to 
one of the past tenses. 

Preterit, adj. [L. proeteriiuSf part, of praeterep ; proeter, 
beside, and eo, to go.] Past. 

Preternatural, adj. [L. proeter, more than, and natural.'] 
Not natural ; miraculous. 

Preterperfect, adjj. [L. proeter, beside, and perfect.'] 
An irrational term, applied, by some grammarians, to one of 
the past tense. 

Preterpluperfect, adj. [L. proeter, beside, and pluper- 
fect.] An irrational term, applied, by some grammarians, 

- - to one of the past tenses. 

Pretext, *. |L. proetextus, part, of proetexo, to cloak or 
cover : pros, before, and tectum, part, of tego, to cover.] 
Pretence. 

Prevail, r. [L. proemleo; proe, before, and valeo, to be 
strong:] To overcome ; (with on, over, or against,) to pre- 
dominate ', to have influence. 

Prevaricate, «. [L. prevaricor; proe, concerning, and 
vario, to vary.] To vary in giving evidence. 

Prevent, v. [L. proeventum, sup. ofprosvenio; proe, before, 
and venio, to come.] To obstruct. 

Previous, adj. [L. proevius; proe, before, and via, a way — 
that is, being before another, in oroceeding.] Antecedent. 

Prima facie. [L.] * On tho nrst face 5' on the first view j 
without referring to any thing subsequenUv. 

Primate, s. [L. primas, from orimtw, first.] The chief bishop. 

Prime, adj. TL. primus, first.] The first ; the best. 

Primer, s. [^e Prime.] A child's school book, * 
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Primeval, aHj. [L. primus, first, ami cevum, an agpe.] Bocb 
as was at first. 

Primogeniturk, s. [L. 'primus, first, ^ndgenUus, begotten.] 
Seniority. 

Primrose, *. [L. primus, first, and rose.} An early flower. 

Primuh mobile. [L.] 'The first cause of motion ; ' thai 
which gives motion to all the other parts. 

Prince, s. [L. prirtceps, first, chief: primus, first, and ctgrio, 
to take.] A sovereign ; sou of a king. 

Principia, MOM HOMINES. [L.] ' Principles, not meh '—the 
motto chosen by Mr. Monroe, when elected president <^ the 
United States. * 

Print, v. [L. imprimo; in, into, or upon, and premo, to 
press.] To mark by pressing ; to use the art of typography. 

Prior, adj. [L. prior, the former.] Former : anterior. 

Prism, s. [L. prisma, from the Gr. prio, to divide by a saw.] 
In Geometry, a solid whose bases or ends are any similar, 
equal and parallel plain figures, and whose sid^ are par- 
allelograms. 

Prison, s. [Fr. pris, part, of prendre, to seize.] A jail; a 
place to confine criminals. 

Pristine, adj. [L. pristinus, from prior, the former.] An- 
cient j former. 

Private, adj. [L. privatus, part, of privo, to take away.] 
Retired; secret; individual. 

Privation, 5. [L. pn'ccrfio, from privo, to take away.] Re- 
moval of sometning desired. 

Privilege, s. [L. primts, particular, and l^ps, goo. of ^, a 
law.} Particular advantage ; something ofwhich others are 
deprived ; private rig^ht. 

Privy, adj. [See Private.] Secret; private; admitted to 
secrets of state, as the privy council. 

Prize, s. [Fr. prix, or prise, from prendre, to take.] A re-, 
ward gained by a contest with competitors; a vessel or 
merchandize captured at sea ; gain m a lottery. 

Probate, s. JTL. probaius, from probo, to prove, or allow.] 
Proof of a will. 

Probationer, s. [L. probatio^ a trial, (tomprobo, to prove.] 
One who is upon trial ; a novice. 

Probe, v. [L. probo, to try.] To examine a de^ wound 
with an instrument. 

Problem, s. [Gr. problema, from probaUo, to propose : pro, 
before, and ImUo, to throw.] A question proposed. 

Pro bono bublico. [L.] * For the public good.' 
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Proboscis, s., [Gr. vroboskis ; /prOy before, and bosko, to 
give food.] In Zoology, the snout or trunk of an elephant, 
and also of other animals, particularly of bisects. 

Proceed, v, [L. procedo ; pro, forward, and cedo, to go.] 
To move forward j to act ; to issue. 

Process, s. [See Proceed.] Progpressive course 5 operation j 
course of law. 

Proclaim, v. [L. proclamo ; pro, before, and clamo, to call.] 
To make public. 

Proconsul, s. [L. pro, for, and consul.'] A deputy consul. 

Procrastinate, v. [L. vrocrastinor ; pro, for, eras, to- 
morrow, and teneo, to bola.] To defer through idleness 3 to 
put off from day to day. 
-Procreate, v. [L. procreo; pro, forward, 8uid creo, to 
create.] To generate} to produce. 

Proctor, s. [See Procure.} A manager of another^s affairs j 
an attorney of the spiritual court 3 the msigistrate of a uni- 
versity. 

Procuration, s. [See Procure.] Power given ' to transact 
business for another. 

Procure, v. [h. procuro ; pro, for, 8uid euro, to take care 
of.] Toobtam; to cause. 

Produce, v. [L. produco; pro, siffnilying forward, and duco, 
to bring.] To exhibit 5 to bring forth. 

Product, s. [See Produce.] Result : sum ; of an arithmet- 
ical, rather than of a material kind. It is used in a different 
sense frofn produce, which is a material result. 

Proem, s, (Gt. prooimion ; pro, before, and oime, a way.] 
Preface; introduction. 

Pro et contra, abbr. Pro et Con. [L.] ' For and against.' 

Profess, v. [L. professus, part, of profiUor; pro, before, 
and faieor, to confess.] To declare openly 5 to follow as a 
profession. . 

Profxigate, adj. [L. prqfligatus ; pro, forward, and Jligo, 
to dash or beat.] Abandoned; completely lost to virtue 
sihd decency. 

Profound, adj. [L. profundus ; pro, before, or far off, and 
fundus, the bottom.] Very deep; humble; intellectually 
deep. 

Profuse, adj. [L. projusus, part, of profunda, to pour out.] 
Prodigal; exuberant. 

Progenitor, s. [L. progenitor ; pro, before, and geno, to 
beget.] A forefather ; a person, either male or female, from 
whom another has descended. 
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PROGENY; s. [L. progenies ; pro, forward, and genus, a race.] 
Offspring. 

Prognostic, «. [Gr. prognosHkos ; pro, before, and ^imw*t>, 
to know.] Something by which we may foretel ; an omen. 

Progress, s. [L. progressus ; pro, forward, and gressus,' 
part, ofgradior, to go : gradus, a step.] Motion lorward } 
advancement. 

Pro hag tice. [L.] For this turn ; for the present occa- 
sion.- 

Prolepsis, *. [Gr. prolepsis ; pro, before, and lambano, tp 
take.] A form of rhetoric, by which ol^ections are anticipa- 
ted 3 an error in chronology, by which events are dated too 
early. 

Prolific, adj. [L. proles, a race, and facio, to make.] 
Fruitful; productive. 

Prolix, aaj\ [L.' prolixus ; pro, and laxus, loose.] Long ; 
not concise. 

Prologomena, *. [See Prologue.] Prefatory matter. 

Prologue, s. [Gr. prologos; pro, before, and logos, a word.] 
Preface ; somethic^ spoken before the beginning of a play. 

Promenade, s. [Fr.: from promener, to walk j pro, signify- 

« ing forward, and mener, to carry or lead.] A walk 3 a place 
for walking. 

Promontory, *. [L. mronumtorhtm ; pro, before, and mens, 
a mountain.] High land, jutting into the sea 3 a cape or 
headland. 

Prompt, adj. [L. promptus. part, of promo, to draw out, or 
bring forth.] Ready : quicK 3 instant. 

Prompter, s. [See rrompt.J One who aids the memory, 
as at a theatre. ^ 

Promulgate, v. [L. promu/^o ."—the primitives seem to be 
pro, before, and. %3ulgus, the common people.] To make 
public. 

Prone, adj. [L. pronus, downward.] Lying with the face 
downward, as in the act of worshipping 3 oending down- 
ward; inclined. 

Pronoun, s. [L. pro, instead of, and notm.] A word used 
instead of a noun. 

Pronounce, v. [L. pronuntio; pro, before, (in presence of,) 
and nuntio, to tell.] To utter 3 to declare. 

Propagation^ s. [L. propagatio, from propago, to propa- 
gate.] Contmuance or diffusion by generation or by suc- 
cessive production. 

Propel, v. [L. propeUo; pro, forward^ and ptUoj to drive.] 
To drive forward. 
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y, s. [See Proper.] Peculiar quality 5 disposition ; 

»ssessea in one^s owu right. 

, s. [Gr. prophetes ; pro, before, and phemi, to say.] 

foretels oy divine inspiration. 

ION, s. [L. proportio ; pro, according to, and 
a part — ihat is, one part agreeing with another.] 
•ative relation ; symmetry. 
[ON, s. [See Propel.] Act of propelling or driving 

A. [L.] Proportionally 3 according to a presciibed 

ATA. [L.] For the thing as it arises 3 for the oc- 

.s it happens. 

E, V. [L. proroffo, to defer: pro, forward, and rugo 

e or request.] To prorogue a parliament, is to con* 

from one session to another. 

UM, 8. [L. pro, before, and acena, a scene.] The 

>en space, in front of the scenes of a theatre, in which 

rs perform their parts. 

IE, V. [L. proscribo ; pro, concerning, and tcriboy 

.] To doom to destruction ; to forbid. 

^L. prosa, from prorsus, strait forward*-4)y wfty 
sition to versus, (hence verse,) a turning backward.] 
ge not restrained to harmonic sounds or regular num- 
yllables. 
PE, V. [L. prosequor; pro, forward, and sequor, to 

To pursue ; to continue. 
TE, *. [Gr. proselutos, from proselchomaif to be 
, or be added to.] A convert ; one brought over to 
pinion, such as from the Jewish or Mahomedan, to 
itian faith. 

s. [Gr. prosodia ; pros, for, and ode, a song.] That 
grammar which teaches the just sound and quantity 
ales, and the measures of verse. 
*IVE, adj. [See Prospect.] Relating to ai distant 

•us, s, [See Prospect.] Plan, generally of apro- 
torary work. 

TK, v. [L. prostituo; pro, forward, and siatum, 
to, to stand — meaning, to offer one's ser\'ice8 in a 
larket.] To expose to crime, or cotnmit sin, for a 

PE, adj. [L. prM^aftw, part, of pr<wterm>; pro, be< 

1 sterhn, to spread.] Lying at length ; thrown down. 
ro. [T^.] For so much 3 for that quantity. 
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Protect, v. [L. protectunif sup. ofprotego; pro, beforehand 
tego, to cover.] To shield 5 to defend. 

Pro tempore. [L.] For a time ; not permanently. 

Protest, v. [L. protestor; pro, for, and testor, to bear wit- 
ness : testis, a witness.] To record in the msinner of a nota- 
ry ; to object. 

Prothesis, s. [Gr. prothesis ; protos, first, and tUhemi, to 
put.] In Grammar, the prefixing of an expletive syllable to 
a word, as adown for down. 

Prothonotary, s. [Gr. protos, firstj and ru^ry.'] Chief 
notary, or register. 

Protomartyr, s. [Gr. protos, first, and martyn"] The first 
martyr ; a term applied to St. Stephen. 

Prototype, *. [Gr. prototupon ; ^protos, first, ondtupos, a, 
mark, or form.] The original. 

Protoxid, s. [Gr. protos, first, and oxtis, acid.] In Chemis- 
try, a substance combined with oxygen in the nrst degree. 

Protract, v. [L. protractum, sup. of protraho; pro, for- 
ward, and trahh, to draw.] To lengthen j to prolong a con- 
tinuation ; to delay. 

Protuberance, s. [L. pro, before, (on the surface,) and 
tuber, a bunch or excrescence.] A swelling 3 prominence. 

Proverb, s. [L. prox-terbium ; pro, for, and verbum, a word 
— meaning an expression used for something particular.] A 
short moral sentence. 

Provide, v. [L.provideo; pro, before, and video, to see.] 
To make ready beforehand j to supply j to stipulate. 

Providence, *. [See Provide.] The act of providing; di- 
vine superintendence. 

Province, *. [L. provincia ; pro, before, and vimco, to con- 
quer.] Originally, a conquered country ; generally, a large 
district. 

Prow, s. [Gr. prora; pro, before, and rheo, to proceed.] 
The forepart ot a §hlp. 

Prowess, s. [See Prow.] Bravery; valor; courageous 
excitement which places a man forward, or in the froTU of a 
battle. 

Prurience,*. [L. prMnerw, part, of /)rMno, to itch.] Great 
desire or appetite for any thing. 

PsEUDo, adj. [Gr. pseudos, false.] False ; counterfeit. 

Puberty, «. [L. pubertas, from puber, of ripe age.] Sexual 
matiirity. 

Publish, V. [L. pzi^^zco, to make public] To make public ; 
to issue from the press. 

Pugnacity,*. [L.pu^nacitas,fTompugna,a^ghtJ] Qua^ 
rcJsomeness ; inclination to fight. 
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UISNE, cu^'. [Fr. mtisne, younger : ptds, afterwards, and ne, 
part, of naitre, to oe born. j A puisne judge, is one of infe- 
rior rank. 

V1SSA1HT, adj. [Fr. pottt'oir, to be able.] Powerful. 

ULMolfARY, adj, [L. fulmo, the limgs.] Relating to the 

lUDgS. 

ULSATioN, s. [L. ptdsatio ; ptdstts, part, ofpello, to strike.] 
The act of beating or moving rapidly against something op- 
posing J the beating of the pulse. 

'ULSE, s. [L. pulsus, from 3. pdirt. of pello, to strike.] The 
perceptible action of the blood, in certain parts of the body. 

'ULVERIZE, V. [L. pulveris, gen. of pulvis, dust.] To re- 
duce to powder. 

*ULLEY, s. [Gr. polos, from poleo, to turn.] A small wheel 
turning on a pin m a block, with a furrow or groove in which 
runs the rope that turns it j tackle. 

*UKCTino, s. [See Punctual.] A nice point of exactness j 
etiquette. 

*UNCTUAL, adj. [L. punctum, a point.] Attentive to the time 
appointed 5 exact. 

•uNCTUATioN, 5. [See Point.] The act or method of point- 
ing, or placing stoos 

•oNCTUM viTJE. [L.] Pomt of life J the corculum or cica- 
tricie. 

*ONCTURE, s. [See Point.] A hole made by a sharp point. 

'UNGENT, adj. [L. pungens, pari, of pungOf to prick.] Sharp 
on the tongue 5 piercing 5 acrimonious. 

*UNiTiVE, act/. [L. pwTWo, to punish.] Awarding or inflicting 
punishment. 

*UNY, adj. [See Puisne.] Inferior ; weak. 

*UPA, s. [L. pupa, a babe.] In Entomology, an insect in 
that state in which it resembles an infsjit in swaddlmg 
clothes. 

*UPiL, *. [L. pupillus, a male orphan: pupilla, a female or- 
phan ; from pupa, a baby ^. also, the apple of the eye — al- 
luding to the small image reflected by the eye.] A «cholar. 

Purchase, v. [Fr. pour, for, and chasser, to chase or pursue.] 
In Law, to acquire an estate^ by any method except by de- 
scent : — to obtain at an expense, as of labor or danger ; to 
buy for a price. 

*URGAToRY, 5. [See Purge.] A temporary hell, or place of 
purgation from sm, believed to exist by the Roman Catho- 
lics. 

*URGE, V, [L. pw'gOf to cleanse.] To cleanse. 
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Purlieu, s. [Fr. pur, pure, or unmixed, and lieu, place.] 
Besides the creation oi new forests, the Norman kings of 
England made great additions to the Saxon forests, by eo* ] 
croacbing upon the lands (3r their subjects. These encroach* 
ments, called purlieus, were afterwards disafforested, as far 
as regarded the rights of the land-owner 5 but they continued 
subject to the forest laws, in respect to all other persons. 

Pursuivant, s. [Fr. poursuivant, part, of pottrsuivre, to fel- 
low.] An attendant on the heralds. 

Purulent, adj. [L. purulentus, from puris, gen. of.fwii, 
corruption.] Consisting of corrupted matter. 

Purveyor, s. [Fr. purvoyeur; pour, for, and voir, to see.] 
One who collects provisions 5 a procurer. 

Pus, s. [L. pus, corruption.] Matter issuing from a sore. 

• Pustule, -s. [Fr. pustulq, from pus, matter or corruptioD.] 
A small swelling. 

Putative, adf. [L. puto, to think.] Supposed } reputed. 

Pyramid, s. [Gr. puramis, from pur, nre— because fire as- 
cends in a similar form.] A solid fij^ure, the sides of which 
are plain trianffles, meeting in a point. 

Pyrites, s, [dr. pur, fire.] A mineral, sometimes called 
^re-stone. Some of its varieties are sulphurets of iron, and 
others, sulphurets of copper, with a portion of alumineaod. 
silex. 

PyRofuge, s. [Gr.pur, fire, and L. Jugio, to flee.] A ma- 
chine, by which persons may escape from fire. 

Pyrolignous, adj. [Gr. pur, fire, and L. lignum, wood.] 
The acid called pyrolignous, resembles the acetous 5 and it 
obtained by exposmg wood, confined in a cylinder of iron, 
to the action of fire. 

Pyrometer, s. [Gr. pur, fire, and metreo, to measure.] Ai 
instrument, invented by Wedgewood, for ascertaining the 
heat of ovens, furnaces, and intense fires. 

Pyrophori, *. [Gr. pur, fire, and phero, to bear.] Com- 
pound substances, which ignite on the admission of atmos- 
pheric air. 

Pyrotechnics, «. [Gr.pur, fire, and teckne, aii.} The ait 
of making fireworks. 

Pyrrhonism, s. [From Ptfrrho,& Grecian philosopher, Ae 
founder of the Sceptics.] Scepticism ; imiversal doubtinf . 
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QUADRANGLE; *. [L. quadrangulus ; quadratus, (from qua* 

tuor, four,) squared, and angOus, an angle.] A square j 

a surface with four right angles. 
Qd AD RANT, s. [L. (modranSj the fourth part, from quatuor, 

four.] A quarter j the quarter of a circle} an instrument for 

measuring altitudes. 
Quadrate, adj. [h. quadratus, p^rt. of quadro, to square, 

from quatuor J four.] Square 5 divisible into four equal parts. 
Quadrature, s. [See Quadrate.] The act of squaring ; 

state of being square 5 the first and last quarter of the moon. 
Quadrennial, aoj. [L. quadrienniumy the space of four 

years : quatuor y four, and annus, a year.] Lasting four years ; 

happening once in four years. 
QuADRiBLE, adj. [L. quadro, to square, from quatuor, four.] 

Capable of being squared. 
Quadrilateral, adj. [L. quatuor, four, and lateris, gen. 

of lotus, a side.] Having four sides. 
Quadrille, «. [Fr.: from the h. quatuor, ioMr.'\ A kind of 

game at cards, and also a dance in which four partake. 
Quadripartite, adj. [L. quatuor, four, and partitus, part. 

ofpartio, to divide, from pars, a part.] Having four parts. 
QuADRUMANous, adj. [L. quatuor, four, and nuinus, a hand.] 

Having four hands j four-handed. 
Quadruped, s. [L. quadrupedis, gen. of quadruj^es ; qua- 

tuor, four, and pes, a foot.] An animal Mthich has iour feet. 
Quadruple, adj. [L. quadruplus, from quatuor, four.] 

Fourfold J four times told. 
Quadruplicate, v. [L..quadruplico; quatuor, four, and 

plico, to fold.] To double twice ; to make four fold. 
Qualify, v. [L. qualis, such as, and facio, to make.] To 

adapt 'j to furnish with what is necessary for a particular 

state or profession ; to abate. 
Quality, s. [L. qualitas, from qualis, of what kind, such 

as.] Sort, retatively considered; property; rank. 
QuAMDiu SE BENE GES8ERIT. [L.] * As louff as he shall 

conduct himself properly'— a condition on which the English 

judges hold their offices. . 
Quantity, s. [L. ^uon^os, quantity.] Indeterminate weight 

or measure ; portion 3 prosoctial measure. 
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Quantum, s. [L.] Quantity ', amount ; proportion assigned. 

Quantum meruit. [L.] As much as lie has earned or de- 
served. 



Quantum sufficit. [LJ As much as is sufficient. 

QuAR£ iMPEDiT. [L.] The name of a writ, which lies for 
the patron of a church living-, against the person who has 
disturbed his right of advowson. 

Quarantine, s. [Ft. quarantainef from quarante, forty.] 
Originally, the space Qi forty days, in which a ship, suspec- 
ted of infection, was obhged to forbear intercourse with the 
port to which she was bound : but the duration of quarantine 
IS now variable. * 

Quart, «. [L. quartus, the fourth, from quattior, four.] The 
fourth part ef a gallon. 

Quartan, adj. [L. quartanuSf from quartus, the fourth : qua- 
tuoVf four.] A quartan ague occurs every fourth day. 

QuARTATioN, s. [L. quartus, the fourth.^ A chemical ope- 
ration, by which three parts of silver are tused witli a fourth 
part of gold, in order to purify the latter. 

Quarter, s. [L. quartus, from qiuUuorf four.] A fourth 
part 3 a region of the skies, as denoted by the mariner's com- 
pass ; a particular region of the town or country, without 
regard to arithmetical division — whence the term quturters, for 
mflitary. 

QuARTiLE, s. [See Quarter.] An aspect of the planets, 
when they are nmety degrees (the fourth of a circle) distant 
from eacn other. 

Quarto, s, [L., abl. of quartus, the fourth.] A book in which 
every sheet of paper makes four leaves. 

QuERT, s. [L. queer e, imper. of quasro, to seek.] A ques- 
tion ; an inquiry to be resolved. 

Quest, «. [L. qtuBsitus, part, of qucero, to seek.] Search. 

QuiD-NUNC. [L.] A news-hunter, or coffee-house politician. 




Quietus, «. [See Quiet.] A cant word, denoting something 
to render a person tame or submissive. 

QuiNART, adj. [L. quinarius, from quinqtte, five.] Consist- 
ing of five. 

Quincunx, *. [L.quinque, five, and uncia, the twelAh part 
of an acre.] In (rardenirtg, the planting of trees disposed 
in a square, consisting of five trees, one at each comer and 
a fifVh in the middle, (thus :•:) which, when repeated indefi- 
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, forms a regular grove, which, viewed by an angle of 

jare, presents equal ana parallel alleys. 

>AG£siMA, adj. [L. fern, of ^ton^ufl^eWmttf , the fifti- 

(luinquagesiina, or Shrove Sunday, is the fiftieth day 

Easter, reckoned by whole numbers. 

ENNiAL, adj. [L. qtdnquennis ; qtdnquef five, and 

, a year.] Lasting five years ; happening once in five 

ssEKCE, s. [L. quinia, fem. of mtintugf the fifth, and 

?.] An imaginary fifth being of the old philosophers ; 

tract from any thing, contsdning all its virtues, in a 

bulk. 

PLE, adj. [L. qtdnttipUtSf from qmnque, five.] live- 

. [L. qmeiuSj part, of quiesco, to rest.] To relinquish } 

re off: to abandon. 

M. [L.'\ An action in the manner of an information 

enal statute. 

SNT, s. [See Quit.] Quit-rents, qideti reditia t o 

, because thereby the tenant goes quit and firee of ail 

jervices. 

HOC. [L.] As far as this (point of^ the argomenty 



was lo oe uemon 
RE. [L.l By M 
DO. rL.J In wl 
M. [L.] Havir 



IMG. [L.] ' With what mind,' or with what deagn 

ntion. 

RAT DEMONSTRANDUM, Or Q. E. D. [L.] That 

was to be demonstrated, 
what right. 
what manner. 
Having been formerly. 
I J 8. [L~] A term used to distinguish a magistrate 
Ttaln rank } a bench of magistrates 3 a numl>er of any 
}rs sufficient to transact business. 
8. [L., fem. of quotuSf from quotj as many as.] Share ; 
tiou assigned to each. 
[AN, adj. [L. quotidianui; quot, every, and dUt, a 

A quotidian fever returns every day. 
ST, «. [li. quoties, as many times.] A number pro- 
by the division of two other given numbers, the one 
other, as, the quotient of 30, divided by 10, is 2. 

R R A NT o . [L.J By what warrant, or authority. 
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R. 



RABDOMANCY, *. [Gr. rabdos, a rod, and manteia, a foreu 
telliDg.] PreteiKicd aivinatioii by means of rods. 

Rabies, s. [L.: from rabio, to rage.] Fury 3 madness ; poi- 
son ; insatiable greediness. 

Radiant, adj. [See Radius.] Emitting rays ; shining. 

Radiata, s. [See Radios.] In Zoology^ a division or class 
of animals, Whose sentient principle is lodged in, or in some 
unknown manner attached to a medullary globule, spheroid 
or rin?, with radiated branches, such as me zoophytes or 
animal plants. 

Radiated, adj. [See Radiant.] Adorned with rays. 

Radical, adj. [L. radicis, gen. of radix, a root.] Affecting 
the root 3 primitive 3 implanted by nature. 

Radicate, v. [L. radicor, from radix, a root.] To form a 
root J to plant deeply and. firmly. ^ 

Radicle, «. [L. rac^zct/Zo, dim. of r£uiu:, aroot.] That part 
of the seed, which, after its vegetation, becomes its root. 

Radius, s. [L. radius, a ray : Gr. rabdos, a small branchy, 
or rod.] The semi-diameter of a circle. 

Ramify, v. [L. ramus, a branch, and facio, to make.] To 
separate into branches. 

Ramous, ad^. FL. ramus, a branch.] Branchy. 

Rampart, *. [Fr. rempart, from remparer, to fence.] In J^or- 
tijication, an elevation of earth around a place, capabfe of 
resisting cannon. 

Rancid, adj. [L. rancidus, musty, stale.] Emitting a putrid 
smell. 

Range, v. [Fr. ranger, from rang, a row.] To place in a 
row, or in order 3 to rove at larg^, as if along the entire row. 

Rapacious, adj. [See Rapine.] Addicted to plunder, or 
seize by violence. 

Rara avis. [L.] 'A rare bird:^ something singular or 
wonderful. 

Rare, adj. [L. rams, thin, or not thick set.] Scarce 3 un- 
common 3 unfrequent. 

Rarefaction, s. [L. rants, thin, and /actio, a power of 
making, from /ado, to make.] Act of rarefying. 

Rarefy, v. [L. rams, thin, and facio, to makej To make 
thin, or less dense. 

Rate, s. [L. ralus, part, of reor, to suppose.] Assigned va- 
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hte ; allowance ; degree ; rank ; mode of action ; degree to 
which any thing is done 3 tax. 

Ratify, v, [L. ratus, part, of reor, established, and facio, to 
make.] To confirm ; to sanction. 

Katio, s. [See Rate.] Rate 3 proportion. 

Ratiocination, s, [L. ratiocinatiOf from raiiocinaiuB, part, of 
raliocinor, to cast an account, or reckon.] The act of rea- 
soning, or of deducing consequences from premises. 

Rational, adf. [L. rationalis, from raiiOf reason.] Having 
the power of reasoning 3 in conformity with reason 3 judi- 
cious. 

Rat, s. [See Radius.] A beam of light 3 any lustre, corpo- 
real or intellectual. 

Raze, v. [L. rasttSf part, ofrado, to shave.] To make level 
with the ground 3 to ruin 3 to efface. 

Razor, t. [L. rasor, from rasus, part, oirado, to shave.] A 
knife for shaving the beard. 

Rkal, adj, [L. realiSf from res, a thing.] Nqt fictitious, but 
actual! V existing 3 genuine 3 consisting of things immovable, 
as land — ^not transitory, as furniture or money. 

Realm, s. [Ft. roiazdme, from roi, a king.] A kingdom 3 a 
king's donunions. 

Reason, s. [L. ratio , from ratus, part, of reor, to suppose, 
or judge.] Rational faculty 3 mind 3 cause 3 motive 3 jus- 
tice 3 moderation. 

Rebel, v. [L. rebello ; re, again, and bello, to wage war : 
beUunif war.] To revolt, after being conquered 3 to rise 
agaunst lawful authority. 

Rebus, s. [L. rebttSf (abl. pi. of res,) by thmgs.] A word 
represented by a picture. 

Recant, s. [L. recanto ; r€, again, and canto, to sing.] To 
retract 3 to contradict one's former professions. 

Recapitulate, v. [L. re, apdn, and capUulatimf by heads 
or chapters : taputf a head.] To repeat the heads of a 
former discourse 3 to capitulate again. 

Receipt, *. [See Receive.] The act of receiving ; written 

evidence of a thirg received. 
Receive, s, [L. recipio ; re, back, and capio, to take.] To 
take or get into one's possession 3 to embrace intellectually 3 
to admit. 

Receptacle, s. [See Receive.] A vessel or place into 

which any thing is received. 
Recipe, s. [See Receive.] A medical prescription 3 a di- 
rection for apportioning the ingredients or ainr compound. 
Recipient, «. [See Receive.] The thing whicb leceives. 
11* 
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Reciprocal, adj. [L. reciprocusj f^omg, or flowing back- 
ward and forward : re, back, copio, to take, and jwo, for- 
ward.] Alternate; mutual. 

Recitative, s. [See Recite.] Cbaunt; a- kind of tuneful 
pronunciation, more musical that common spec/bh, and lesi 
musical than song. 

Recite, v. [L. recito; re, again, and cito, to call (into the 
memory.)] To rehearse; to repeat; to enumerate. 

Recline, v. [L. reclino ; re, back, and cUno, to bend.] To 
lean back ; to repose. 

Recluse, adj. [L. re, back, and cUmsus, part, of claudo, to 
shut.] Secluded. 

Recognisance, s. [L. re, again, and cognosco to know.] 
Acknowledgment ; bond of acknowledgment, with regard to 
a debt, or to a penalty that may accrue by non-appearance 
in a court of law. 

Recommend, v. [L. re, again, and comm^ndiX To commend 
to another, that which is already commended to one's self; 
to make acceptable. 

Recompense, v. [L. re, back, and compenso, to recompense : 
con, with, and peitsus, part, of pendo, to pay.] To requite ; 
to give an eqmvalent. 

Reconnoitre, v. [Fr. re, again, and eomwUre, to know.] 
To view ; to explore. 

Record^ v. [L. recorder; re, again, and cor, the heart, or 
mind.] To cause to be remembered ; to register. 

Recourse, s. [L. recursus, from rectirro; re, back, and 
curro, to run.] Return ; access. 

Recreant, oj^. [Fr. recriarU, part, of recrier; re, back, w 
again, and crier, to cry out.] Cowardly; crying out for 
mercy ; recanting through fear. 

Recrement, s. [L. recrementum; re, back, and ereseo, to 
increase, or creo, to create^-*Qpposed to increment] Super- 
fluous or useless parts ; dross. 

Recriminate, v. [L. re, back, and criminate.'] To chara^, 
with another crime, the person who has made the £st 
charge. 

Recruit, v. [Fr. recruter; re, arain, and eroiire, to in- 
crease.] To repair by a new supply; to restore in number 
a wasted army. 

Rectangle, s. [L. rechiSf straight, and of^ultu, an angle.] 
A figure which has one an^le or more, of mnety degrees. 

Rectift, v. [L. rectus, straight, or inst, nnd/acio. to nmke.] 
Tomakerient^ to correct; to renne or itreogtoen by rt« 
peated distOlation. 
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Rectilinear, adj. [L. recUts, straight, and linea, a line.] 
Consisting of rignt lines. 

RzcTOR, *. [L. rector, from rectus, part, ofrego, to rule.] A 
governor 3 a clergymsji who receives higher tythcs than a 
vicar. 

Recumbent, adi. [h. recumbens, part, ofrecumbo; re, back, 
and cumbo, to lie down.] Lying, or leaning. 

Reccrvous, adj. [L. recurvus ; re, back, and curcus, crook- 
ed, or bent.] Bent backwards. 

Redolent, adj. [L. redolens, part, of redoleo ; re, back, 
and oleo, to yield a smell.] Sweet-smelling. 

Redound, v. [L. redundo; re, back, and undo, to spread as 
waves, or abound : unda, a wave.] To be sent back by re- 
action 3 to conduce 3 to proceed. 

Reduce, v. [L. reduco; re, back, and duco, to lead.] To 
brin^ to the former state 3 to reform 3 to bring to a state of 
dimniution 3 to degrade 3 to subdue. 

Reduction, s. [See Reduce.] Act of reducmg 3 science of 
reducing. 

Redundant, adj. [See Redound.] Superabundant 3 super- 
fluous. 

Refection, *. [L. refectio from refectus, part, of rejicio, to re- 
pair : re, again, and facia, to make.] Refreshment. 

Refectory, s. [See Refection.] Room of refreshment 5 
eating room. 

Refer, v. [L. re/ero ; re, back, and fero, to carry.] To di- 
rect one person to another^ or to some document, for infor- 
mation or judgment 3 to direct the mind to, as the ultimate 
object or end. 

Refine, v. [L. re, again, and^^^.] To make doubly fine 5 
to purify. 

Reflect, v. [L. reflecto; re, back, ?inA Jlecto, to bend.] To 
throw back 3 to bend back 3 to turn the thoughts upon the 
past 3 to throw reproach or censure. 

Reflex, adj. [See Reflect.] Directed backward. 

Refluent, adj. [L. rejiuens, part, of rejluo ; re, back, and 
^uo, to flow.] Flowing back. 

Reflux, s. [See Refluent.] Backward course. 

Refract, v. [L. re/ractum, sup. of refringo ; re, back, and 
frango, to break.] To break the natural course (of rays.) 

Refractory, adj. [L. refractorius, from refrojctuis, part, of 
refringo ; re, back, and^aT^o, to break.] Obstinate 3 con- 
tumacious 3 rebellious. 

Refrangible, adj. [L. re, back,, and frango, to break.] 
Rays of light are refrangible, because they can be refracted 

111 
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or turned out of their way, in passings from (me transpareirt 

body to another. 
REFRIGERATE; V. [L. refrigero; re, back, or again, and^ 

giis. cold.] To cool 3 or rather to bring to a former state of 

coolness. 
Refulgent, adj. \h. refulgensy part, of rejtdgeo; re, baek, 

and JulgeOf to shine.] Shining back 3 glittering; bright ; 

splendicT 
Regenerate, v. [L. re, again, and generate.l To repro- 
duce 3 to give a new nature. 
Regent, s. [L. rc^en^, part, of r^o, to rule.] A govenorj 

a vice king. 
Regicide, s. [L. regicidium; regis, gen. of rex, a king, and 

ccedOf to kill.] Murder of his king. 
Regimen, s. [L. rego, to rule.] Mode 3 mode of diet and 

living, suitable to a particular course of medicine or state of 

body. 
Regiment, *. [L. rego, to rule, or govern.] A body of sol- 
diers having a name or a number, and commanded by a 

colonel. 
Region, *. [L. regio, from rego, to rule — ^meanins^ that po^ 

tion which is subject to one ruler.] Tract of land; tract of 

space 3 part of the body. 
Register, s. [L. registrum, from regestus, part, ofregero: 

re, back, or affairi, and gero, to carry.] A record, or r^ 

lar account 3 me officer who records. 
Regnant, art/. [See Reign.] This term, when applied to a 

queen, must be distinguished from the word regent. A que«i- 

regnant reigns in her own right, as did Elizabeth : a queen- 

regent is appointed to reign in the place of another. 
Regular, aa/. [L. regularis, from rego, to rule.] Agreeable 

to rule 3 orderly 3 relating to a certain species ofgeomctrical 

figures. 
Regurgitate, v. [L. re, back, and gurges, a whiripool.] 

To flow back with violence. 
Reign, v. [L. regno, from rego, to rule.] To enjoy or exe^ 

cise sovereign authority 5 to be prodommant. 
Reject, v. [L. refectum, sup. ofrejicio ; re, back, KadjaeiOf 

to throw.] To throw back 3 to throw aside 5 to cast off j to 

refuse. • 

Relapse, v. [L. reiapstis, part of relabor; re, back, aad 

labor, to slide.] To slip or fall back ; to return to any fw»* 

er state 3 to return to a former opinion or profession. 
Relax, v. [L. relaxo ; re, back, or agsun, and laxo, to 
loosen.] To slacken 3 to ease. 
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s. [Fr. relais; re, a^in, and laisser, to leave.] 
rs ou <i road to relieve others, 
r, w. [L. re, again, and lenittis, part, of leniOf to sof- 

To soften in temper ; to feel compassion. 

*. [L. n'liquiiF., from reiirtus, lell behind : re, back, 

vnquo, to leave.] Tiiat which remains; (in the plural, 

remains ;) somethinj^ retained in memory of a person, 
I religious, or superstitious veneration. 
, s. [See Kelic.] A woman left desolate by the 
of her husband 3 a widow. 

, *. [It. re/iei'Of to rise.] In Sctdpture, the promi- 

of a figure above or beyond the groiuid or plane on 

it is foruied : in Paintings the appearance of projec- 

>r the degree of boldness which a figure exhibits to the 

t a distance. 

¥., r. [L. relrvo ; re, again, and levo, to lift.J To 
rom paiji, sorrow, or oppression ; to ease from military 
er duty ; to improve the appearance by contrast. 
DN, *. [L. reliirio, from religo, to bind fast : re, back, 
(TO, to bind.] Reverence of a Supreme Being 3 a sys- 
' divine faith and worship. 
, V. [L.remaneo; re, back, and maneo, to stay, or 

To be left ; to stay ; to continue. 
Di.n, s. [Sec Remain.] That which remains : iaLcno, 
it chance of inheritance. 
r, s. [(ir. inedos, care, advice.] Means of cure ; 

of counteracting any evil ; relief. 
9CKNC'K, s. [li. remiTtiscens ; re, again, and mtmini, to 
iber.] Rooollection ; recovery of ideas. 

aJJ. [See Remit.] Careless j slothful, 
r. [Ij. remitto ; re, back, and ndtto, to send.] To 
ack ; to release from ; to pardon ; to defer ; to abate. 
TRATE, r. [L. remonstro ; re, back, or again, and 
'o, to show.] To show reasons, in strong terms, ac- 
nicd by expressions indicating a sense of iniury. 
;, adj'.' [L.remohts, part, of removeo ; re, DacK, and 

to move.] Far removed ; distant. 
KNT, adj. [L. renasceru, part, ofrenascor; re, again, 
'scor, to be bom.] Rising again into beine. 
NTKR, *. \Ft. rencontre ; re, again, and eneontre, B, 
i or adventure.] Collision or opposition ; battle. 
vous, 5. [Fr.j Assembly; place appointed for •*- 
ng. 

CE, r. [L. renuntio; re, ajgain, and mtrdio, to tell; or 
s.] To disown ; to relinquish 3 to quit upon oath. 
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Renovate, v. [h. renovo ; re, again, and novo, to make ncw.^ 

To renew ; to refresh. 
Renown, s. [L. re, back, or again, and nomeny a namej 
Reverberation of a liame j great and established reputation.. 
Rent, s. [L. redittts, from redeo, to return : re, back, and eo,, 
to go.] Revenue 5 money paid for any tfabg held of an- 
other. ) 

Repair, r. [L. reparo; re, again, and pcaro, to make, or 
shape.] To amend ; to replace, or restore. 

Repartee, s. [L. re, again, and partiq, to divide.] Smart 
reply. 

Repast, s. [L. re, again, and pasttis, part, of pasco, to feed.] 
A meal ; food ; refreshment. 

Repeal, v. [L. re, back, and appello, to call.] To revoke^ 
to annul. 

Repeat, v. [L. repeto, to ask again: re, again, and peto, to 
beseech, ask, seek aAer.] To speak, use, or iry again } to 
recite ', to denote the time of day, as a repeating watch. 

Repel, v. [L. repello : re, back, and pello, to c&ive away.] 
To drive back 5 to rebut. 

Repertory, s. [L. repertorium, from repertua, part, of re- 
perio, to find, or discover.] A magazine ', a book or paper 
in which information on certain sumects is to be found. 

Replenish, v. [L. re, again, and ptenus, full.] To refill. 

Replete, adj. [L. repletus, part, ofrepleo ; re, again, ot in a 
high degree, and pteo, to fill.] Fulli-Hneaning in a high 
degree. 

Replevin, v. *[Fr. replevir; re, again, and old Fr,pUvir, or 
ple^r, to give a pledge.] To take back or recover, on se- 
curity given to the proper officer, any thing seized. 

Replication, s. [See Reply.] A formal reply 3 answer to a 
plea in law. 

Reply, v. [L. repb'co, to unfold, or reply : re, back, or again, 
and plico, to fold.] To answer; to make a return to an 
answer. 

Report, v. [L. reporto; re, back, and porta, to carry.] To 
carry back the result of any inquiry, from a committee, to 
the whole assembly deliberating ; to make public 3 to make 
a loud noise. 

Repose, s. [L. repositus, part, of repono; re, back, andpoM, 
to place.] Rest; quiet; sleep. 

Represent, v. [L. re, again, and present."] To show as a 
likeness ; to describe ; to make known. 

Repress, v, [L. remreatum, sup. of reprtfno ; re, bade, and 
premo, \o pnsB,] To crush j to subdue. 
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Reprisve, v. [Fr. raprisj part, of reprendre ; re, back, or 
again, and prendref u> take.] To respite. 

Reprisal, s. [See Reprieve.] Act of seizing^, by way of 
retaliation ; thing seized. 

Reprobate, v. [L. reprobo ; re, back, and probo, to ap- 
prove, or allow.] To disallow, or reject ; to censure 3 to 
think of with feelings of much disapprobation. 

Reptile, s. [L. reptile, from repo, to creep, or crawl.] A 
cree{Mng animal. 

Republic, s, [L. respublica ; res, an affair, or advantage, 
and pubacus, public] A commonwealth ; a state in which 
the happiness and advantage of all the people are considered 
and provided for, and in which the people govern through 
their representatives. 

Repudiate, v. [L. repudio ; re, back, and Gr. pudarizo, to 
spurn.] To divorce j to put away. 

Repugnant, adj. [L. repugnans, j)art. ofrepugno; re, back, 
and pugno, to ughtj Contrary ; inconsistent. 

Repulse, s. [See Kcpel.] Act of repelling 3 condition of 
being repelled, or defeated. 

Repute, v. [L. reputo; re, again, and puto, to think, or 
consider.] To esteem 3 to account 3 to think. 

Rec^uest, v. [See Require.] Petition 3 entreaty 3 state of 
being desired. 

Req,ui£m, s. [L. : I'e, again, and quies, rest.] A hymn, in 
which rest is implored for the dead. 

Require, v. [h.reqtdro; r«, back, and quoero, to ask, or 
seek.] To demand 5 to ask as a right 5 to need. 

Requisite, arf/. [See Require.] Required 3 necessary. 

Rescind, v. [L. rescindo; re, again, and scindo, to cut.] To 
^ cut off 3 to abrogate 3 to repeal. 

Rescribe, v. \h. rescribo; re, back, or a^in, and scribo, to 
write.] To write back 3 to write over again. 

Rescript, *. [See Rescribe.] Edict, generally of a Roman 
emperor, or a pope. When any doubt arose upon the con- 
struction of the Roman laws, the usage was, to state the 
case to the emperor in writing, and take his opinion upon it. 
His answers were called rescripts, which had, in succeeding 
cases, the force of perpetual laws. 

Rescue, v. [Fr. re, back, or again, and escheoir, to avoid, or 
shun — and nence the obsolete word, escheu}."] To set free 
from any violence, danger, or confinement. 

Resemble, v. [L. re, back, (meaning reflection,) and sindlis, 
like.] To be similar. 
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RESERVE; t>. [L. reserve ; re, back, and servo^ to keep.] Tq 

keep iu store 3 to retain 3 to hold. 
Reservoir, s. [Fr.] A place where any thing is kept in 

store, particularly a place where water is kept for use 3 a 

fountain. 
Reside, v. [L. resideo, to sit down : re, back, and sedeo, to 

sit, or stay.] To dwell 3 to be present. 
Resident, adf. [See Reside.] Residing, or having abode. 
Residuary, adj, [See Resiae.] A residuary legatee, is a 

person to whom the remainder of an estate is willed—^all 

that is leA aAer paying^ legacies particularly specified. 
Residue, s. [See lteside.1 Remainder. 
Residuum, s. [L. : see Reside.] That which subsides, or 

remains afler the more valuable part has been drawn off. 
Resign, v. [h.resiffno; re, back, and signo, to mark, de- 
clare, or signify.] To relinquish a claim or possession 3 to 

submit. 
Resin, s. [Gr. retine, from rheo, to flow.] An inflammable 

subslsmce, hard when cool, but viscid when heated, exuding 

in a fluid state from some kinds of trees, either spontaneously 

or by incision. 
Resort, v. [Ft. resorter ; re, again, and soriir, io go out.] 

To have recourse 3 to visit frequently. 
Resound, v. [L. resono ; re, back, and sono, to sound.] To 

echo 3 to sound back 3 to celebrate by sound. 
Respect, s. [L. respectus, part, of respicio; re, back^ or 

again, and specio, to see, or behold.] Regard 3 attention; 

houor 3 feeling of compassion. 
Respire, v. Ih.respiro; re, again, and spiro, to breathe.] 

To breathe 5 to rest. 
Resplendent, adj. [L. resplendens, part, of respletideo ; re, 

back, and splendeo, to shine.] Shining 3 bright 3 illustrious. 
Respond, s. [L. respondeo, to answer : re, and spondeo."] To 

answer 3 to correspond 3 to suit. 
Respondentia, s. [L. : see Respond.] Security for money 

lent on a cargo of merchandise 
Response, *. [See Respond.] Answer 5 answer made by the 

congregation, speaking alternately with the minister in public 

worship. 
Rest, s. [L. restitus, part, of resto; re, back, and sto, to 

stand.] Kepose 5 state of being undisturbed 3 prop or sup- 
port — meanmg that on which any thing reposes^ or by which 

motion is prevented : remainder, or that which is left behind, 

or undisturbed. 
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iiN. V. [L. restringo ; re, back, and stringo, to bind.] 
>ld back 3 to repress. 

', V. [L. resuUo, from resuUum, sup. of tesiUo; re, 
and salio, to leap.J The primary signification of thi^ 
is to leap back^ut this meaning is scarcely used now, 
)y the poets. The proper sense of result, at the pres- 
y, is, to follow as a consequence, or as the effect of 
rring causes. 

.ECTiON, *. [L. resurrectumy sup. of reswgo; re, 
and surgo, to arise.] Return from the grave. 
iTATE, V. [L. resuscito : re, again, and suscito, to 
.] To rouse ; to restore animation, after being sus- 
i by drowning, &c. 

, V. [Ij. reiineo ; re, back, and teneo, to hold.] To 
to detain. 

>, V. {L. retardo; re, back, and tarda, to delay: tar- 
ow.] To delay ; to hinder. 
iv£, adj. [See Retain.] Having the power of retain- 

remembering. 

.£, s. [L. reticulum, a little net, dim. of rete, a net] 

11 bag, often made of net-work. 

s. \\j. rete, a net.] In Anatomy, one of the coats of 
;, being an expansion of the optic nerve over the bot- 
tlie eye, where the sense of vision is first perceived. 
I, s. [Fr. reienuey part, of retenirf to retain.] A num- 
persons retained by and attending on a superior} a 

, s. [L. retortus, part, of retorqueo ; re, back, and 

•, to writhe, bend or hurl.] A censure or incivility re- 

', a witty or satirical reoly : a glass vessel, with a 

■ck, used by chemists in distilling. 

r, V. [L. retractum, sup. of retraho; re, back, and 

o drawj To recall ; to recant, or change the mind. 

r, 8. [See Retract.] Act of gobg back, or retiring; 

f retirement or privacy. 

:h, v. [L. re, again, and trtmco, to lop off.] To pare 

lessen. 

'E, V. \Ft. retrouoer ; re, again, and trouver, to find.] 

3ver J to repair j to regain. 

lADE, V. [L. retroeradior; retro, backward, and 

, to go, or walk.] Tx> go backward 3 to decline firom 

of improvement. 

EOT, s. [L. re/ro, backward, and apeetum, sop. of 

to see, or view.] Backward view } view of the pafU 
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Reveal, v, [L. revdo ; re, back, and vdum, a vdl, or cur- 
tain.] To uncover ; to discJose ', to inform from heaven. 
Revenue, s, [L. re, back, and veniOf to come.] Income^ 
animal return of profiu, or amount of national imposts or 

rents. 
Reverberate, v. [L. reverbero ; re, back, and verbero^ to 
whip, or beat.] To oeat back y to rebound— used in rdatios 

to sound or heat. 
Reverberatort, «. [See Reverberate.] An oven or fiir- 

nace in which the flame is confined by a dome, which occa- 
sions it to rebound before it passes into the chironej. 
Revere, v. [L. revereoi- ; re, meaning again, or in a grc»t 

degree, and vereor, to reverence or fear.] To reverence j 

to honor. 
Reverend, abbr. Rev. adi. [L. reverendtu, (part, of reoe- 

reor,) to oe revered.] Venerable; deserving reverence: 

also, an epithet applied to a clergyman. 
Reversion,, s, [See Revert.] Act of reverting; contingent 

interest in the return of land to the grantor or his heirs. 
Revert, v. [L. reverto ; re, back, and verto, to turn.] To 

return. 
Revise, v. [L. revinan, sup. ofrevideo; re, again, and vuieo, 

to see.] To review, or re-examine. 
Revive, v. [L. revioo ; re, again, and vwo, to live.] To re- 
turn to life ; to reanimate. 
Revolution, «. [See Revolve.} Course of any thing thai 

returns to we point at which it began to move ; rotatioD ; 

change of government. 
Revolve, v. (L. revchio ; re, back, or again, and vohoo, to 

roll.] To roll m a circle : to consider. 
Rhabdology, 9. FGr. rhabdos, a rod, and legos, a word.] 

Computation by ^a^ier's rods. 
Rhapsody, t. fGr. rhapsodia ; rhaptOj to weave, or make, 

and ode, a song.] A kind of poem, wntten without necessary 

connexion. 
Rhetoric, s. \Gr. rhOorike, from rhetor, an orator : rk» 

{dico,) to speak.] The art of speaking with propriety anc 

elegance; oratory. 
Rheum, «. [Gr. rheuma, from rheo, {Auo,) to flow.] A tfaii 

watery matter oozing through the glands. 
Rheumatism, s. [See Rheum.] A psdniul distemper, sop 

posed to proceed from acrid humors, or rheum. 
Rhododendron, «. [Gr. rhodon, a rose, and dmiron^a. tree. 

A dwarf rose bay. 
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. [Gr. rhombos, from rJiombo, to wander, or roam — 
a deviating square.] In Geometry , an oblique an- 
allelogram, whose sides are equal and parallel. 
0, 5. f Gr. rhombos, and eidos, form.] In Geometry, 
resembling a rhomb. 

. [See Rhomb.] In Navigation, a vertical circle of 
sn place, or the intersection of any given circle with 
:on— 'in short, the same as the point of the compass. 
s*. [See Rhythmus.] Harmonical succession of 
-generally applied to that species of poetry, in 
ic last sound of one line corresponds with the last 
• syllable of another : but the etymology of the word 
even what is called blank verse. 
CAL, adj. [See Rhythmus.] Harmonical; having 
id proportioned to another. 

rs, s. [Gr. rhuthmos, a rule.] Metre; harmonical 
on of sounds, either in prose or verse. 
dj. [Derived, through the Sdxon, from the L. rectus, 
rego, to rule.] According to rule ; straight j proper, 
it hand is so called, because it is that which is used 
ig to rule or usual custom. 

If. [L. rigidus, from rigeo, to be very cold, or fro- 
itiff ; severe ; extremely strict. 

[L. rigor, from rigeo, to be very cold, or frozen.] 
coldness j severity ; extreme strictness. 
adj. [L. risibilis, from rideo, to laugh.] Having the 
ar power of laughing ; exciting lau^ter. 
[L. rUus, a rite, or religious ceremony.] Solemn act 
on j external observance. 

s. [See Rite.] A book in which are written the rites 
ervances of religion. 

adj. [L. robustus, from robur, oak, of the hardest 
Strong; vigorous. 

TADE, 5. [From a boasting, boisterous hero, of the 
)oet Ariosto, called Rodom.onte.'] A vain, noisy blus- 
oast. 

s, s. [L. rogaiio, from rogo, to entreat.] Supplica- 
lurch litany. 

:, s. [Probably from the Welsh, rhama, to rise or 
ver, to soar.] A military fable of the middle ages ; a 
vild adventures in war or love ; a fiction. 
9. [L. rostellum, dim. of rostrum, a beak.] In Botany, 
lending plane part of the corcle or heart, in the first 
ion of a seed. 
[, s. [When Camillus overcame Antium, the capital 
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•-■ SACCHARINE, adj. [L. saccharum, sugar.] Having the 
. qualities of sug^. 

EUcERDOTAL, cu^'. VL. socredotolis, from sacerdos, a priest : 
saeer, sacred, and aos, a portion.] Relating or pertaining to 
the priesthood. 

r Bacraxent, 8. [L. sacramerUunif from sacer, sacrod.] A 
r religious ceremony ; the eucharist. 

r Sacred, ac^'. \L. sacer, sacred.] Holy j devoted to religious 
uses ; not to be violated 3 consecrated. 
Sacrifice, t>. [L. sacrificio: sacer ^ sacred, znd. facioj to 
make.] To oner to Heaven ; to kill, at the altar, as an 
aUmement or propitiation ; to destrov or give up, for the 
8ak6 of somethmg else, or through rashness or misconduct. 




sacred things. 

P Bacbisty, 8. [L. sacris, gen. of sacer, sacred.] An apart- 
ment, in which are deposited the consecrated vessels or 
moveables of a church. 

6afe, adj. [L. salvus, safe.] Free from danger : free from 
hurt} conferring security : — s. a place for meat, &c. 

Sagacious, adf. [L. sagax, ^uick-scented.] When applievd 
to mere animzJs. denotes quick of scent, or having a more 
extended mental faculty than is usually possessed by brutes. 
Men are sa^cious when they are quick of thought, or acute 
in discovering. 

Qaox, s, [See Sagacious.] A philosopher ; a man of grav- 
ity and wisdom. 

^AOiTTABius, 8. [L. sogUtarius, an archer, from sagUta, an 
arrow.] One of the twelve signs of the zodiac. 

Salammoniac, 8. [h. sal, salt, and Gr. ammos, sand.] A 
species of salt, former! v dug from the sands, in some parts 
of Africa ; an artificial salt, named muriate of ammonia. 

Salary, s. [L. salarium, from sal, salt— because the Roman 
soldiers were originally paid in salt.] Stated hire 3 annual 
or stated payment. 

8AI.IANT, 8. [See Salient.J In Heraldry, denotes in a leap- 
ing posture. 

Salient, adj. [L. saliens, part, ofsalio, to leap.] Leaping} 
moving by leaps : in FortijkatUnif projecting. 
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Salifiable, adj. [L. sal, salt, and^o, t 

ble of combiuinff with acids, and forming- 
SalinE; ofij. [L. salinuSj from sal, salt/ 

properties of salt. 
Saliva, s. [L. saliva, spittle.] That wl 

mouth; juice separated Uy the salival gl 
Salivate, v. [Sec Saliva.J To purge bj 
Salubrious, adj. [L. salubris, from salu 

some ; promoting health. 
Salute, v. [L. saluto, from salus, heal 

hail ; to honor in a military way, by a d 

presentation of arms, &:c. 
Salvo, s. [L., abl. ot salvus, safe — that i 

• ed.] An exception ; a reservation. 
Sanative, adf. [L. sano, to heal.] Cui 
Sanction, «. [L. sanctio, from sanctus, 

make sacred.] Solemn confirmation ; < 
Sanctuarf, s. [L. sajictunriinn, from sai 

to make sacred.] A sacred or holy j 

most retired and awful part of a temple ; 
Sanctum sanctorum. [L.] The Hoi 

holy place j that part of a temple which 

entered, or looked into. 
Sane, adj. [L. sarins, whole, or sound.] 

mind. 
Sang froid, s. [Fr.] 'Cold blood:' co< 
Sanguinary, adj. [L. sangnin^rius, fro 

sanguis, blood.] Bloody ; cruel. 
Sanguine, adj. [L. sanguineus, from sa 

guis, blood.] Red ; having the color of 
Sanscrit, s. [Signifies a polished di; 

language of Hindoostan, from which 

modern languages or dialects of the grer 
Sans culottes. [Fr.] * Without brcec! 

name given to one of the parties of F 

which succeeded the revolution of 1789. 
Sapient, adj. [L. 5api>«5, part, of sa/i/o, 
Saponaceous, adj. [L. saponis, gen. of. 

having the qualities of soap. 
Sarcasm, *. [Gr. sarkasmos, from sark 
away the flesn.] Bitter and personal sa 
Sarcophagus, s. [Gr. sarx, flesh, and/ 
nally signified a stone, in which dead b( 
consumed and wasted away, bones and 
in about forty days. 
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Sarcotic, adj, [Gr. sarXf 6esh.] Inoarnatlve j having the 
quality of lilliug up sort's with new iiosh. 

Sakdomc, adj. [An herb grows in Sardinia, of so bitter a 
taste, as to cause convulsive laughter, according to tlie an> 
cients.] This word, wheu applied to grinning or laughter, 
means forced or affected. 

Satkllitk, 8. [L. saifUeSf a species of soldiers, or a parti> 
sao.] An attendant, (in an evil sense:) a small planet re- 
volving around a larger. 

Satiate r. [Gr. mtto, to burden.] To satisfy ; to glut, or 
fill beyond natural desire. 

Satire, s. [Gr. ^afuroff. a sylvan god. This kind of poem is 
oi very ancient date, and was introduced into the Greek 
tragedies, by way of interlude, to relieve the audience from 
the force of those strokes which were thought too deep and 
affecting. In these satirical interludes, the scene was laid in 
the country, and the persons were rural deities, satyrs, peas- 
ants, &c.] A poem, or prosaic discourse, in which wicked- 
ness or folly is censured. 

Saturate, r. [L. satnro, from satur, full-fed.] To impreg- 
nate, until no more can be received or imbil>ed. 

Saturnian, adj. Happy; golden— used by the poets in re- 
lation to time's of felicity, such as are' fabulously related to 
have been in the days of Saturn, when he is said to have 
reigned in Italv. 

Saturmxe. adf. [L. saturrtimts, supposed to be bom under 
ihc dominion of the planet Saturn.] Gloomy j grave; of 
severe temper. 

Savage, ad/. (L. sijlva, a wood.] Wild ; uncivilized ; cruel. 

Save. r. [L. salro, to preserve.] To preserve from danger 
or destruction ; to reserve or l.iy by ; to except. 

ScALADE, s. [Fr. : from the L. .W/a, a ladder.] Entry of a 
fortified place by means of larlders. 

Scale, «. [L. »r/(At, a ladder.] Regular ^radat.on ; regular 
series, risin* like a lad<lcr ; a figure subdivided by lines like 
the stops of a ladder, used in measuring proportions j scries 
of hnrmonic proportions, &c. 

Scalene, adj. [Gr." skaienos, from sknzo, to be lame.] In 
Geometry, a triangle whose sides and angles are all un- 
equal. 

Scan, v.. [It. 8candere.'\ To examine with critical care ; to 
examine a verse by counting the feet ; to recite or measure 
verse^by dislins^utshing the feet in pronunciation. 

fiCAVDAi., s. [Gr. skandaion, from, skazo, to ball or be maim* 
15J 
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PTic, adj. [Gr. skiaj a shaidow, and optomcd, to see.] 
rtaiuing to an instrument used in tho camera obscura. 
R FACIAS. [L.] ^ Cause it to be known.' Tho name 
en to a judicial writ, ordering the defendant to show cause 
Y the cxccutiun should not oe made out of a judgment 
ich has passed. 

iiOTic, adj. [Gr. skleros, hard.] Hard — an epithet appli- 
to one of inc coats of the eye. 

PIG, s. [L.] A scorpion : one of the twelve signs of the 
liac. 

OMY, *. [Gr. skotoma, from skoto-o, to darken.] A dizzi- 
3 of the head; which causes dimness of sight. 
RGE, s. [L. corrigidy from corrirro, to correct : cofif with, 
I rego, to rule.] A whip ; an instrument of punishment ; 
unishment ; one that harasses or destroys. 
BE, 8. [L. scriba, from scribo, to write.] A writer. This 
n was much used before the invention of printing. 
VENER, s. [L. scribo, to write.] One who writes con- 
its 3 one who writes under the superintendence of an 
)mey. 

PLE, s, [L. scrupubis, from scrutor, to search diligently, 
explore.] Doubt j difficulty of determination, ^nerally 
>ecting minute things 3 twenty grains j pro.verbially, any 
dl quantity. 

TABLE, adf. [See Scrutiny.] Discoverable by scratinj. 
TiJSYf s. [L. scnUinium ; scrutor, to search diligently, 
ixplore, from scnUa, lumben— meaning, to search among 
t>ish.] Minute search, or examination. 
TCI RE, s. [Fr. ecritoire, (formerly escritoire,) from ecrire, 
mte.] A cabinet for writings. 

PTOR, 8. [L. sculptor, from sculpius, part, of sculpo, to 
re, or grave.] A carver 5 one who cuts wood or stone 
images. 

cic, adj. [L. sebacetis, from sebum, tallew.] Sebacic 
1 is procured from animal fat. 

TES, s. [See Sebacic] Salts formed by the sebacic 
I, when combined with alkalies, earths, and metallic 
Ics. 

IT, *. [L. sccans, part, of seco, to cut.] A right line 
vn from tlie ccutrc of a circle, meeting and cutting an- 
:r line witlioiit it, called the tangent. 
)E, u. [L. sece.do: ie, denoting separation, and cedo, to 
art.] To withdraw, in consequence of holding a difiereot 
lion. 
JDE, V. [L. secludo; se, denoting separation, and cimdo, 
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to shut.] To shut up, or confme from 5 to withdraw; to 

exclude. 
Second, adj. [h.KcunduSj from sequoVf to follow.] Followbg^ 

next in order to the fir*it ; the ordinal of two ; inferior. 
SecoiN o, s. [See the adjective.] Ouv who is not a principal, 

but a supporter or abettor ; one who accompanies another in 

a duel 5 a sixtieth part of a mmute; formerly called a second 

minute. 
Sfxondart, adj. [See Second J Not primary 3 following the 

first ', subordinate ', not of the first onler. 
Secret, adj. [L. secre.ttis, pari, of secemo, to put asunder : 

»e, asunder, and cernoj to snf^, or separate.] Retired ; pri- 
vate ; unseen 5 hidden ; unrevealed. 
Secretary, *. [See Secret.] One intrusted with the secrets f 

or the management of business ; one who writes for another | 

a writing detik, or cabinet for holding valuable articles. 
Secrete, r. [See Secret.] To hide : in the anima) economy , 

to separate. 
Secretion, s. [See Secret.] That agency in the animal 

economy which consists in secreting or separating the various 

fluids of the body ; the fluid secreted. 
Sector, s, [L. seetus, part, of seco, to cut, or divide.] Id 

Geometry, a mathematical instrument for describing or mea- 

suring angles. 
Secular, adj. [L. seadaris, from secvlum, an age or perio 

of man's life : secitla, a scythe, <from seco, to cut)— alludir 

to the emblematical scythe of Time.] Relating to affairs 

this world ; not spiritual : in the church of Rome, not bou 

by monastic rules. 
Secundum arteai. [L.] According to art. 
Sedentary, adf. [L. sedentarius, from sedeo^ to «ft.] Pa' 

in silting still ; without motion or action. 
Sediment, *. [L. sedimentum, from sedeo, to sit, or resf 

That which" subsides to, or rests at the bottom. 
Sedition, s. [L. sedifioj from sedeo, to sit— «hat is, 

together, or convene.] Mutiny ; treasonable conspira* 
Segment, *. [L. segmenium, from seco, to cut.] A 

contained belwccn a chord and an arch of a circl 

much of a circle as is cut off by the chonl. 
Skgregata, *. \\m. ses:retro ; se, from, and crr.r. a flc 

Botany, an order including })lants which bear flowr 

calyx to each floret 5 the florets are disjointed, or ? 

from each other by partial calyxes. 
SPLENOGRAPHY, s, [Gr. Selene, the moon, and / 

write.] A description of the moon. 
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Semi. [L.] A word which, used in composition, signifies half. 
Seminal, adj. [L. seniinalis, from semijiis, gen. of scnun, 

seed.] Relating or pertaining to seed. 
Seminary, *. [L. seminarium, from stmen, seed.] The ground 
in which sccns are sown, with a design of transplanting their 
produce; place of education, where the seeds of knowledge, 
and of future usefulness and good conduct are sown. 
Senate, s. [L. seiuxtus, from seneXyOix old man.] An assom- 
bly of statu counsellors or legislators, chosen on account of 
their mature age, and consec^uently greater experience, wis- 
dom and prudence. 
Senior, adj. [L. senior f comp. of senex, old.] The elder, 

(opposed to junior.) 
Sensation, s, [Sec Sense.] Perception or feeling through 

the senses. 
Sense, s. [L. sensusj part, ofsentio, to discern hy the senses.] 
Faculty or power by which external objects are perceiv- 
ed or felt by the mind. The senses are five in num- 
ber,— sight, touch, hearing, smell and taste. But this term 
is applied more generally in common discourse, though re- 
stricted, as here detined, l>y metaphysicians. 
Sensible, ae//. [See Sense.] Having the power of perceiving 
by the senses ; perceptible by the senses ; state of having 
perceived by tiie senses. 
Sensitive, adf. [See Sense.] Having sense or perception, 
but not reason ; affected by contact, or the touch, as a sen- 
sitive plant. 
Sensorium, s. [L.: see Sense.] That part whence the senses 

transmit their perceptions to the mind ; the seat of sense. 
Sensual, culj. [See Sense.] Affecting or pertaining to the 

senses, but not to the mind ; carnal ; luxurious ; lewd. 
Sentence, s. [L. sefttentia, from seiUio, to be sensible of, or 
think.] J>etermination or decision, as of a judge ; doom j so 
many words as express a sentiment or occurrence fully, and 
according to the rules of grammar. 
Sententious, adj. [See Sentence.] Abounding with sen- 
tences, axioms and maxims/-^hort and energetic. 
Sentient, adj. [L. sentiens, part, of sentio, to perceive 

through the senses.] Perceiving ; havin|^ perception. 
Sentiment, e. [L. sentio, to feel, or thmK.] Conception of 
the mind : notion ; opinion ; mcsuiing, considered distinctly 
from the language. 
Sentinel, 9. [L.sentiOyio discern.] One who watches or 

guards, to prevent surprise or theft. 
Separate, v. [L.separo; »e, asunder, and/xiro, to make, or 
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dispose.] To sever a part from die rest 3 to disumtej 1 

wtndraw. 
Septangular, adj. [L. septenij seveO; and anguhu, an 91 

gle.] Having seven angles. 
September, s. [L., from septentj seven : see December 

The ninth month of the year. 
Septennial, adj. [L. septermis ; septemj seven, and anmUf 

year.] Lasting seven years 5 happening once in seven year 
Septical, adj. [Gr. sepHkos, from sepo, to putrefy.] Co. 

rupting ; causing putrefaction. 
SEfTUAGiNT, 8. [L. septtto^nta, seventy.] The anciei 

Greek version 01 the Old Testaments— so called, as bein 

the work of about seventy (seventy-two) interpreters. 
Septuple, adj. .[L. sepfytpux; teptem, seven, and dupks 

double.] Sevenfold. 
Sepulchre, s. [L. sepulcrumj from sepuitusj part, ofaeoelu 

to bury : aepio, to inclose, or hedge in.] A place inclose 

for burial. 
Sepulture, s. [See Sepulchre.] Burial in a sepulchre. 
SE(tUACious, adf. [h. sequacis, gen. ofsequax, from sequot 

to follow.] Followmg ; attendant ; pliant. 
Seq,U£l, 8. [L. sequoff to follow.] Succeeding part ; conse 

quence; event. 
Sequence, «. [L. «e^e9»; part, of ^egtM^r, to follow.] Orde 

of succession} series. 
Serene, adj. JL. seremu, clear, withcmt clouds.] Calm 

placid ; unruffled. 
Seriatim. [L.] * In order :' according to place or seniorit]i 
Series, a. [L. series, from sero, to lay in order, or join. 

Connected succession ; order ; course. 
Sermon, s. [L. sermo, discourse, talk.] A religious or mora 

discourse, pronounced or composed g^erally by a clergy 

man. 
Serous, adj. [L. serostes, from serum, whey.] Thin 5 watery 

relating or pertaining to the serum. 
Serpent, s. [L. serpens, part, of aerpo, to creep.] An anima 

that moves by undulation, without l^?s. 
Serpentine, adj, [See Serpent.] Resembling a serpent 

winding like a serpent. 
Serrated, adj. [L. serraius, from serra, a saw.] Indentet 

like the edge of a saw. 
Serum, s. [L.] In Anatomy, a thin, transparent, saltish liqooi 

which makes a considerable quantity of the mass of blood. 
Serve, v. [L. servio, from servuSf a bond servant : servOf t 
keep^he^ or defend.] To work for; to attend at command 
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to obey j to supply with food or table furoiture, ceremo- 
niously 5 to promote 5 to content ; to deliver; as in the case 
of a summons. 
Servitor, 5. [See Serve.] One who acts under another 3 

one of the lowest order in a university. 
Session, s. [L. sessio, from sedeo, to sit.] A slated assembly 
of magistrates, legislators, divines, &c. j the space during 
which the assembW sits. 
Setaceous, adj. [L. seta, a bristle.] Bristly 5 set with strong 

hairs j consisung of strong hairs. 
Seton, s. [L. seta, a bristle, or strong hair.] A hair, or thread 

of silk, inserted in the flesh, to cause a discharge of humor. 
Sex, s. [L. sexus, from sectus, part. o{ secOy to cut, or divide.] 
The property by which any animal or plant is male or fe- 
male ; gender, as regards male and female. 
Sexagesima, adj. [L.] Relating to the second Sunday be- 
fore Lent^— so called as being about the sixtieth day before 
Easter. 
Sexangular, s. [L. seXf six, and angulus^ an angle.] Hav- 
ing six angles. 
Sexennial, adf. [L. seXy six, and annus, a year.] Lasting 

six years j Ftappening once in six years. 
Sextant, s. [L. sextans, a sixth part, from sex, six.] The 
sixth part of a circle ; an astronomical instrument formed 
like a quadrant, but the limb of which comprehends only 60 
degrees, or the sixth part of a circle. 
Sextile, atlf. [L. sextilh, from sex, six.] Relating to the 
position of two planets, when at 60 degrees, or the sixth of a 
circle, distance from ^ach other. 
Sextuple, adf. [L. sextuplus; sex, six, and duplex, double.] 

Sixfold ; six times told. 
Sibilant, adj. [L. sibilans, part, ofsibilo, to hiss.] Hissing. 
SiccATiON, s. [L. siccatus, part, of sicco, to dry.] Act of 

drying. 
SiDKROGRAPHic, adj. [Gr. sideros, iron, and frrapho, to 
write.] Relating to the art of engraving or impressing let- 
ters on iron or steel*— an art brought to a very high state of 
perfection, if not invented, by Perkins & Co. of Philadel- 
phia. 
Sign, s. [L. signum, a mark.] A mark; that by which any 

thing is shown ', an omen. 
Sign, i». [^See the substantive.] To affix or subjoin one's 
hand writmg or seal, as evidence of identity or ratification 5 
to signify. 

12 1 
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Signal, «. [See Sign.] Notice given by a sign $ a lign tbal 

gives notice >-<a^'. conspicuous^ remarkable. 
SIGNATURE; «. [See Sign.] A sign or mark impressed upon 

any thing. 
Signet, s. [Fr. signetUj dim. of «i^, a mark.] A seal, gen 

erally used for tl^ seal-manual ofa prince. 
SIGNIFY; V. [L, sigrdjico ; signumj a sigU; nnA facto y to make.' 

To declare by some sign or token ; to express 5 to import 
SiLEX, 8. [L.t Flint. 
SiLi^UE; 8. [L. ttUi^tta, a husk, pod or shell.] In Botany, 1 

pod having a longitudinal partition, with the seeds attachei 

altematelv to its opposite edges. ' 
SiMiA; 8. \h., from the Gr. jimos, flat nosed.] In S^ooUfgy, 1 

genus including the monkey tribes. 
Similar, adj. [See Simile.1 Like : resembling. 
SiMiLE; 8. [L. sindlU, like.] In BhetoriCy a comparison, b; 

which any thing is illustrated or made more striking to tb 

understanding. 
SiMONT; 8. [From the resemblance it is said to bear to lb 

sin of Simon Magus— Acts viii. 18, 19.] The crime of baj 

ittg or selling church preferments, or of corruptly ordaininj 

any person lor the church. 
Simoom, 8. [Ar.J A hot, suffocating wind, that blows occa 

sionally in Africa and Arabia, generated by the extrem 

heat of the parched deserts or sandv plains. 
Simple, adj. [L. simoUx : rine, without, and pUco, to fold. 

Single ; uncompounaed ; plain ; artless 5 siliv. 
Simultaneous, adj. [L. 8imuUaneu8 ; timuif together, an 

teneOf to hold.] Acting together ; acfinf at the same time. 
Sine, s. [L. nm», compass or reach.] In Geometry, a rigt 

sine is a line drawn from one end of an arch perpendiculari; 

upon the diameter, drawn from the other ena of that arch. ' 
Sinecure, a. [L. sine, without, and cura, care.] An oflSc 

which has revenue without any care or employment. 
Sine DIE. [L.l 'Without day.' When a faiusiness is ad 

joumed sine die, no day is appointed for its re-considcratioi: 
Sine qua non. [L.] A thing without which another cannc 

be done : an indispensable condition : an ingredient abso 

lulely necessary. 
Single, tidj. [L. singtdus, every, each one, one by one. 

Not moi^ than one ; alone ; unmarried. 
Singular, adj. [See Single.] Sincle; expressing only one 

not plural ; unexampled ; remarkable. 
Sinuous, adj. [L. smus, a bosom or bay.] Bendipg in an 

out. / 
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Siphon, «. [Sax.->tpan, to sip.] A bent tube whose legs are 
of uoequal leno^lh, used for drawing liquor out of a vessel by 
causing it to rise over the rim or lop. For this purpose the 
shorter leg is inserted into the liquor, and ihe air is exhausted 
b^ being drawn through the shorter leg 5 the liquor then 
nses, by the weight of the atmosphere, to supply ihe vac- 
uum, till it reaches the top of the tube, and then descends in 
its longer leg. 

SiR£N, s. [L. : the name, according to Bochart, who derives 
it from the Phenician language, implies a songstress. Its 
meaning is, therefore, synonymous with the Gr. snrizzo, to 
piay on a pipe.] A goddess, (one of three,) who is fabulously 
related to nave enticed men by singing, and then devoured 
them : any mischievous enticer. 

Sirocco, 8. [It.] A pernicious wind in Italy, that blows from 
the southeast, resembling the steam from the mouth of an 
oven. 

Site, s. [L. situs j a place.] Situation 3 local position. 

Situation,*. [See Site.] Place: position ; state. 
^Skeleton, s. [Gr., from skelo, to clry.] The bones of a body, 
preserved or remaining as nearly as possible in their natural 
position ; the frame of any thing, in an unfinished or decayed 
state 3 officers of a regiment wnich has been wasted in ser- 
vice. 

Social, adj. [L. socialise from socius, a compsuiion.] Fond 
of society 5 relating to society ; familiar ; cheerful. 

Society, s. [L. soctetas, from socitis^ a companion.] Union 
of many in one general interest 3 people thus united. 

Soi DiSANT. [Fr.] * Self-called :' self-styled. 

Solar, ctdj. [L. Solaris, from sol, the sun.] Relating or per- 
tsuning to the sun. 

Soldier, *. [L. solduriits.'] A warrior : originally, one who 
served for pay. 

Solecism, ». [Gr. soloikismos, from SoIob, a Grecian city of 
Cilicia, in Asia Minor, the inhabitants of which deg^enerated, 
in lan^age, from the purity of the Attic dialect— hence the 
Athenians applied the term, soloikoi, to all people of barbar- 
ous speech, and to all barbarians.] Unfitness of one word to 
another : impropriety in languag^. 

Solid, aaj. [L. sdimsj substantial.] Not liquid 3 compact 3 
not hollow 3 firm 3 having all the geometrical dimensions. 

SoLiDUNGULOUS, odj. [L. solidus, solid, and ungtdus, a hoof.] 
Whole-hoofed, not cloven. 

SoLiLO<luT, s. [L. s(du8, aloho, and laqtior, to speak.] A 
discourse made by one to himself in private. 
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SoLiDiPEDE, 8. [L. solidus, soHd, and pesj a foot.] An animal 
whose feet are not cloven. 

Solo, s. [It., from L. solus, alone.] A tune designed for a 
single iustrumeut, or a single voice. 

Solstice, s. [L. solstitium; sol, the sun, and status, part of 
sto, to stand.] A point in the ecliptic beyond which the sun 
does not go— or rather, beyond which the earth does not 
proceed, in its annual motion around the sun. 

SoLUBlE, adj. [L. soltibUis, from sdvo, to loosen, or melL] 
Capable of being dissolved. 

Solution, s. [L. solutio, from solidus, part, of solve, to loosen, 
untie, or melt.] Act of dissolving; matter dissolved; ex- 
planation. 

Solve, v. ^L. sdvo, to loosen or untie.] To ezplam ; to 
make intelligible. 

Solvent, adj. [L. solvens, part, of solve, to loosen, dis- 
charge, or melt.] Having the power of dissolving ; havmg 
the means of paying debts contracted, and thus dissolving an 
obligation. • 

Somnambulate, r. [L. sonmus, sleep, and ambulo, to walk.] 
To walk while asleep. 

Somniferous, adf. [h. somnifer ; somnus, sleep, and JerOf 
to bring.] Causing sleep. 

S0MNI19C, adj. [L. sommiSf sleep, and /acief to make.] 
Causing sleep. 

SohnoleNct, s. [L. somnolentia, from somnus, sleep.] Sleep- 
iness ; inclination to sleep. 

Sonata, s. [It.: from the L. seno, to sound.] A tune. 

Sonnet, s. [L. sono, to sound.] A short poem, or species 
of song. 

Sophism, s. fGr. sophisma, something invented, from sophia, 
wisdom.^ A fallacious argument, ingeniously framed) an 
unsound subtlety. 

Sophist, s. |Gr. sopkisies, from sophia, wisdom.] A pro- 
fessor of philosophy 5 a framer of sophisms, or prating cavil- 
ler. 

SoPHisTER, s. [See Sophist.] A disputant, fallaciously sub- 
tle ; one who frames sophisms 3 a particular rank in some 
universities. 

Sophisticated, part. adj. [See Sophist.] Fallacious 3 spu- 
rious 3 adulterated. 

Soporific, orfy. [L.^opor, sleep, and ^^icio, to make.] Caus- 
ing sleep. 

SoRCEREK, s. [L. sortiarius ; sortis, gen. of sors, a lot, or 
chance.] A protended enchanter or magician. 
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SoRORlCiDE, s. [L. soror, a sister, and ccedo, to kill.] Mur- 
der of a sister. 

Sort, 9. [L. sorsj a lot, chance; condition, kind.] A kind 3 
a species 3 rank. 

Source, s. [L. sur^o, to arise.] Springy; head 3 origin. 

Souvenir, s. fFr.l A remembrancer. 

Sovereign, aaf, [L. sttper, above, and re^pw, to reign.] 
Supreme in power 3 chief 5 supremely efficacious. 

Space, s. [L. spatium, a space of ground or time — but, pro- 
perly, a stage or distance in racing.] Room 5 quantity of 
time 3 the relation of distance between any two bodies or 
points. 

Sparse, adj. [L. sparstts, part, ofspargo, to spilnkle.] Scat- 
tered 3 far apart. 

Spasm, s. [Gr. spasma, from spao, to draw, or pluck.] Con- 
vulsion 3 violent and involuntary contraction. 

Spasmodic, adj. [See Spasm.] Convulsive. 

Special, cuif. [See Species.] Particular 3 peculiar 3 appro- 
priate 3 designed for a particular purpose 3 extraordinary 3 
uncommon. 

Species, *. [L. species, a form, figure, or sort, from specie, 
to see.] A sort 3 a subdivision of a general terra 3 single 
order of beings. 

Specific, ad.j. [Ij. species, a sort, andyZicu?, to make.] Re- 
lating or pertaining to the qualities which make or distinguish 
a species 3 appropriated to the cure of some one species of 
distemper. 

Specify, v. [L. species, a sort, and facio, to make, or de- 
lineate.] To mention a species or sort by some particular 
marks of distinction 3 to show or declare particularly, not 
generally. 

Specimen, s. [See Species.] A sample 3 a part of any di- 
visible species, exhibited, that the rest may be known. 

Spectacle, s. [L. spectaculnm, from spectum, sup. oi specie, 
to see.] Any thing perceived by the sight 3 a show 3 some- 
thing exhibited to the view as eminently remarkable : (in the 
plunil,) glasses to aid the sight. 

Spectator, s. [See Spectacle.] A looker-on 3 a beholder. 

Spectre, s. [L. spectrum, from speciOf to see.] An appari- 
tion 3 a phantom. 

Spectrum, a. [L.: from speeio, io see.] An image 3 a visi- 
ble form. Ocinar specta are images presented to the eye, 
afVer removing them from a bright object, or closing them. 

Specular, ac^'. [L. specularis, from speeio, to see.] Hav- 
ing the qualitiei of a miriDr or lookuig-giaif. 
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Speculate, v. [L. speculoTf from specio, to see.] To look 

forward with the mind ; to conjecture ; to purchase any 

thing under the impression of a future advance in its valu^^ 

or to sell in expectation of a decline. 

Speculum. [L.] A looking-glass 3 that in which represeo' 

tat ions are formed by reflection. 
Sperm, s. [Gr. sper/na, from speiro, to sow.] Seed 3 thalbj 

which a species is continued. 
Spermatic, a(//. [See Sperm.] Seminal ; consisting of seed 

belonging to or containing sperm. 
Spermolooist, s. [Gr. spermolos;os ; spemuif seed, ant 

logos, a description.] One who gathers and treats of seeds 
Sphacelus,* s. [Gr. sphakelos, from sphazOf to destroy.] i 

gangrene ; a mortification of the flesh. 
Sphere, *. [Gr. sphaira, a bowl, or any thing that is round. 

A globe 3 a solid body, contained under one uniform roun 

surface, every point df which is ecjually distant from a cei 

tain point in the middle, called its centre 3 orb 3 circuit < 

motion 3 individual compass of knowledge or action 3 part 

cular employment. 
Spheroid, s. [Gr. sphaira, a sphere, and eidos, a shape.] . 

solid body, oblong or oblate, approaching the form of 

sphere. 
Sphincter, *. [Gr. spfiingo, to shut up.] A muscle whi< 

binds up or draws together any passage or duct of the bod, 
SpiNiG, s. [L., pi. of spina, a thorn.] In Botany, thorns i 

rigid prickles. 
Spine, s. [L. spina, a thorn, a prickle, a pin, the baclc-boo 

(or that which pins the bo^ly together.)] The back-boi». 
Spiniferous, atij. [L. spina, a thorn, and /ero, to boat 

Bearing thorns. 
Spiracle, s. [L. spiraculum, from spiro, to breathe.] 

breathing hole 3 a vent 3 a small aperture. 
Spiral, adj. [See Spire.] Curved 3 winding 3 circular 

formed, like a screw. 
Spire, s. [L. spira, from the Gr. spdra, a rope — alluding 

the winding convolutions of the several piles of a rope.] 

curve line 3 a curl 3 a wreath 3 a buildmg of a taper Urn 

on the outside or inside of which winding stairs are boy 

any building of a taper form, without winding stairs. 
Spirit, s. [L. spirUus, from spiro, to breathe.] Breat! 

{principle of animal life 3 an immaterial substance 3 an inti 
ectual being 3 the ^uman soul 3 a spectre 3 temper ; ardc 
courage 3 enterprise 3 characteristical likeness : an ioflai 
mable and intoxicating liquor, obtained by dirtUlatkiu. 
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3US, adj. [See Spirit] Having the quality of dif- 
liril. 

5. [Gr. spUn.'\ The milt : one of the intestine mem- 
le use of "which is scarcely known. It is fancied to be 
t of angcF; melancholy, auid mirth j hence, the appli- 
3f the term, in relation to these passions, 
ic, adj. [See Spleen.] Troubled with the spleen ; 
peevish. 

, s. [L. sponsor, from sponsus, part, of spondeOf to 
; willingly.] One who makes a promise or gives se- 
or another. 

ECUS, adj. [L. spontaneus, from spondeo. to prom- 
ngly.i Voluntary ; natural 3 without cultivation. 
s. [L. sponsa, from sponsus, part, of spondeo. to 
i wilhngly.] One joined in marriage 3 a busband or 

IN, 8. [L. quadrattu, squared.] Originally, signified 
of troops drawn up square. It now denotes part of 
y, or part of a fleet, and sometimes a small fleet 
, adj, [L. squalidus, from squaUo, to be filthy.] 
lasty; filthy. 

;s, adj. [L. squameusj and squama, the scale of a 
'.] Scaly 5 covered with scales. 

s. [See Esquire.] This word, a contraction of 
, is used, hy the peasantry of England, to denote a 

gentleman : smd signifies, in some parts of the Uni- 
tes of America, a justice of the peace. 
T, adj. [L. stagnans, part, of stagno, to stand itill, 
>, to stand.] Motionless 3 not flowing. 
£, V. [L. stagnatus, part of stagno, to stand still.] 
)me motionless 3 to have no course or stream. 
ITE, s. [Gr. stalazo, to drop.] Spar, in the shi^ 
icle, formed by water dropping from the fissures of 

, s. [L. pi. of stamen, hemp, flax, &c. placed on a 
or spinning— or a thread : from Gr. istemi, to place, 
i.1 First principles | solids of the human body : in 

little threads or capillaments, which grow up within 
ers of plants, and encompass the style. 
us, s. [See Stamina.] In ^otony, consisting of sta- 
r threads. 

T, s. [L. statmarku, from gtanmum, tin.] The sUui- 
iirts, in Devonshire and Cornwall, are for the admiii- 

of justice among penons working or cooosnwd 
amines. 
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State, «. [L. statuSf from statuSf part, of sio, to stand.] Cob- 
dition ; circumstance of nature or fortune ; degree j cerooao- 
nious order, or position j rank 5 grandeur 3 nation or con- 
mon wealth. 
Statics, s. [Gr. statike, from statoSf part, ofistemif to stand, 
or sustain.] The science "N^hicb considers the weight oi 
bodies. 
Station, s. \L. statio, from status, part, of *to, to stand.] 
Appointed place of standing or assembling 3 session at ai 
appointed place ; post 3 office 5 situation 3 rank 3 conditio 
of life. 
Stationer, «.^ [See Station.] A vender of books, &c. wb 
remains in one station or fixed place, but does not sell as a: 
itinerant, or pedler. 
Statistics, *. [See StsUe.] A collection of facts respectio 
the stale of society, the condition of the people in a natio 
or country, their health, longevity, domestic economy, art 
property, political streiiglh, the state of the country, &c. 
Statue, s. [L. statua, from status f part, oisto, to stand.] . 

standing image. 
Statu q,uo. FL.] In its (his, her, or their,) former state. 
Stature, s. [L. statura, from status^ part, of sto, to stand 

The height oi any animal, measured when standing. 
Status quo. [L.] The ' status quo ante bellum/ — thesta 

in which (the several belligerents were) before the war. 
Statute, s. [L. slatum, Irom siatvSj part, of sto^ to stan 
or continue.] A law, intended to be permanent and genen 
not made for a temporary or particular purpose. 
Steganographt, s. {Gt. steganos, secret, and graphoy 

write.] The art of writing secretly, in ciphers. 
Steonosis, s. [Gr. stegna-Of to bind.] An obstruction oft 

pores of the body ; the suppression of any evacuation. 
Stegnotic, adj. [Gr. stegnotikos, fjrom stegno^, to biiM 

Binding 3 rendering costive. 
Stellar, adj. [L. itellaf a star.] Astral 3 relating to t 

stars. 
Stellate, adf. [L. stellatus, part of stellar, from «letfcj 

star.] Pointed in the manner of an irradiating star. 
Stenography, s. [Gr. stenoSf short, and graphOf to wrh 

Short hand. 
Stercoraceous, adj. [L. stercoraceus, from sUrcoris, g 
of stercus, dung.] Relating to dudg 3 partaking of the 
tore of dung. * 
Stereografqt, 8. JGr. stereos, solid, and gravhOfta wri 
Art of drawing the forms of solid bodies on a plane. 
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TEREOMETRT, ». [Gr. steveos, solid, and tnetreOf to mea- 
sure.] The art of measuring solid bodies. 

FBREOTYPE, s. [Gr. stereoSj solid, and tttpus, a type.] 

Stereotype printing is by types cast together, in a solid 

f^ate ; not by tyf)es; each of which can be separated from 

the others. 

rlGMA, 8. [Gr. stigme, a point.] In Botany, the top of a 

pistil. 

riMULATE, V. [L. stumdOf to prick, from Gr. stigme, a 

point.] To excite forward ; to influence by some pungent 

motive ; to increase the animal spirits. 

TIPEND, s. [Li. sivpendium ; stipis, a. jtiece of money, with 

which the Roman soldiers were anciently paid, by weight, 

and pendbf to pay.] Salary ; settled pay. 

TOic, s. [Gr. stoUcos, from stoa, a porch, in which Zeno 

taught.] One who holds the doctrines of the heathen philos- 
opher, Zeno. 

TOMACH, s. [Gr. stoma, a mouth, and echo, to have.] The 
ventricle in which food is digested ; appetite. 

TRAK6ER, s. [Fr. etronger, from the L. txtraneus, foreign : 
txtra, without.] A foreigner 3 one unknown} a guest ; one 
cAnacquainted. * 

TRAN6LB, V. [Gr. strangtiio^, to wreathe, or twist.] To 
choke ; to suffocate ; to kill by intercepting the breath ; to 
hinder from birth or appearance. 

TRANGURT, s. [Gr. stron^ouria ; strof^x, a» drop, and 
ouron, urine.] A painful dif^cully in passing urine. 

hTRATA, pi. of^ Stratum, s. [L.] Layers. 

•TRATAGEM, 8. [Gr. strotegema, from strategeo, to command 
an army : stratos, an army, and ago, to lead.] An artifice 
in war ; a trick, by which some advantage is endeavored to 
be gained. ' 

Itratagy, 8. [See Stratagem.] The art of conducting a 
war. - 

Itratkology, 8. [Gr. stratos, an army, and logos, sl word.] 
A discourse on the art of conduct'mg a war ; the art of con- 
ducting a war. 

Jtratify, v. [L. stratum, a bed, or layer, and yZicio, to 
make.] To arrange in strata, or layers. 

Jtekt, s. [Derived, through the Saxon, from stratum, part. 
of sterna, to spread.] A way (properly a paved way.) be- 
tween two rows of houses ; the houses which bonnd the way. 

Stress, s. [See Strain.] Violence; force j importance im- 
paled. 
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Strijk, pi. of Stria, s. [L.] In Natural Hutorv. the ti 

grooves, or channels in the shells of cockles, scallops, &i 
Striate, or Striated, adj; [L. striatus, part, ofstrio 

groove'.] Formed in striai. 
Stricture, s. [L. strichira^ from strichUf part, of strh 

'to grasp, or bold fast.] Contraction ; cilticsil remark. 
Structure, s. [L. stntcttaraj from structus, part, of stnu 

pile up.] Act of building; practice of builoingj that w. 

IS built ; form : arrangement of words. 
Student, s. £L. studens, part, of studeo, to study.] One 

b studying. 
Study, s. [L. studiumj from studeo, to apply the mind tc 

desire eagerly.] Earnest application ut the mind to b< 

and learnmg ; deep cogitation ; any particular kind of le 

ing ; a room for studymg in. 
Stupid, adj. [See Stupor.] Dull 5 wanting sensibility 5 w 

ing apprehension ; sluggish. 
Stupor, s. [L. stupor^ from the Gr. itnpho, to tie ft 

Suspension or diminution of sensibility. 
Stygian, adj. [Fr. Stux, from stttgeo, to tremble.] Rela 

or pertaining to the Hver Styx ; hellish; mfernal. 
SxYLEj I. [Gr. stulosj a column.] In Botamfj that par 

the pistil between the stigma and the germ ; a pointed I 

usea ancientjy in writing on tables of wax ; manner of v 

ing, with regard to the language: manner of execut 

efiectinff II or acting, in general 3 title } appellation ; the 

ofadiau, &c. 
Styptic, or Styptical, adj. [Gr. ahytHkos, from shqifu 

tie fast, or bind.] Astringent 3 efficacious in stopping a J 

of blood. 
SuAViTER IN HODO. [L.] Gently in the maimer— -an 

pression opposed to fortUer in re — which see. 
Sub. a Latin preposition, signifymg under, or in a sabo 

nate decree. 
Subaltern, adj. [L. svbj under, and alter, another.] S 

ordinate ; of rank below that of a captain. 
Subaqueous, ad.j. [L. sub, under, and aqua, water.] Ex 

ing under water. 
Subdivide, r. [L. si/A, under, (meaning, in - a subordin 

degree,) and divido.] To divide that which has been alrei 

divided. 
SuBDUPLE, or Subduplicate, adj. [Fr. subduple, from 

sttb, under, and duplex, double, or duplicatuSf doubli 

Containing one part of two. 
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6uB£RATE8. «. [See Suberic] Salts formed by the com- 
bination or any base, with the suberic acid. 

Suberic, adj, [!». m&er, the coric tree, or coric.] Suberic 
acid is obtained from cork. 

Subjacent, adj. {L. suhjacens, part, ot subjaceo ; <t<i&, under, 
and jaceo, to lie.] Lying under. 

Subjugate, v. [L. suBjugo; suby under, and /t^gtxm, a yoke.] 
An enemy, when beaten by the Romans, were actually com- 
pelled to march under \hejvgufn, or yoke, formed of three 
spears, erected in the manner of a gallows.] To bring into 
a state of permanent submission; to subdue. 

Subjunctive, adj. [L. subjunctivuSf from stibftmgo; sub, 
under, and jun^o, to join.] Subjoined 3 dependent 3 contin- 
gent. 

Sublimate, or Sublime, v. [See the adj. Sublime.] To 
raise by the force of fire 3 to elevate. 

Sublime, adj. [h. sublimis flody.l High in place 3 high in 
excellence 3 indescnbably grand. 

Sublingual, adj. [L. subj under, and lingua, the tongue.] 
'Placed under ibe tongue. 

Sublunary, adj. [L. sub, under, and luna, the moon.] Ter- 
restrial 3 of this world. 

Submarine, adj. [L. sub, under, and mare, the sea.] Lying 
or acting under the sea. 

Submit, v. [L. submitto; sub, under, and mUto, to send, or 
throw.] To resign 3 to leave to discretion 3 to refer to judg- 
ment 3 to be subject 3 to acquiesce in thd authority of anoth- 
er 5^ to, yield. 

Sub Mobo. [L.] In a qualified manner. 

Subordinate, adj. [L. sub, under, and ordinatus, part, of 
ordino, to put in order : ordo, an order, or rule.] Interior in 
order, in nature, in dignity, or in power. 

SuBP(ENA, 5. [L. sub, under, and poena, punishment.] A writ 
commanding attendance, under a penalty. 

Subside, v. Ih. subside ; sub, wider, anasido, to perch, or 
setde.] To sink, or fall to the bottom 3 to cease. 

Sub silentio. [L.] ' In silence :' without any notification. 

Subsist, v. [L. subsisto; sub, under, and sisto,to stand still, 
or stay.] To be 3 to have existence 3 to retain the present 
state or condition 3 to continue. 

Substance, «: [L. substaxOia, from substans, part, ofsubsto, 
to stand still : sub, under, and sto, to stand.] Something ex- 
isting 3 something tangible 3 the essential part 3 means of 
life. 
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Substantive, s, [See Substance.] A nouii} the name of 
a person, or of a thing, real qr imaginary. 

SuBSTiTUTi;:, 8. [L. stibstitutus, part, oi' substituo; sub,m- 
dcr, and statuOj to set, or place.] One person actiug in the 
place of another ; any thing used instead of some other 
thing. 

Substructure, s. [L. sub, under, and stntcture.,'] Foun- 
dation : that part of any building which is under the surface 
of the grounci, (opposed to superstructure-) 

SuBTANGENT, s. [L. 8vh, uoder, and tangensy part, o^ta^, 
to touch.^ In any curve, is the line which determines Uie 
intersection of the tangent in the axis prolonged. 

Subtense, s. [L. sub^ under, and teruttSf part, of tendOj to 
stretch.] That which is extended under 3 the chord of ao 
arch. 

SuBTERFLUENT, or SuBTERFLUous, udj, [L. sttbterfiuau, 
part, of subter/luo ; subter, nnder, aad^tio, to flow.] Flow- 
ing under. 

Subterfuge, s. [L. subterj under, andJiigiOf to run away.] 
A shin ; an invasion : a trick. 

Subterraneous, or Subterranean, culf. [L. sitbterrane- 
us ; sub, ander, and terra, the earth.] Lying under (within,) 
the earth ; placed under the earth. 

Subtle, adj. [L. subtilis, finely spun : aubj under, (meaiNi^ 
m a low degree,) and teba, a web.] Thin ) not dense ; va- 
porous ; nice 3 fine 3 piercing 3 acute — also, cunning 3 artful 3 
refined or acute Beyond necessity. 

Subtract, v. [L. subtractum, sup. of sttbtraho; sub, under, 
and traho, to draw.] To withdraw a part from the rest 3 to 
diminish 3 to deduct, by arithmetic, a less sum from a great- 
er, and place the remainder utademeath. 

Suburb, s. [L. siibwbium; sub, under, and urbs, a city.] 
Building without the walls of a city 3 precinct. 

Subvert, v. [\^, sttbrerto ; sub, under, and verto, to turn.] 
To overthrow 3 to overturn 5 to- turn upside down 3 to cor- 
rupt; to confound. 

Succinct, adj. [L. sitccinctus, part of succingoi sub, under, 
and cingo, to gird.] Concise : orief. 

Succulent, adj\ [L. succtUentus, from sueeus, juice.] Juicy ; 
moist. 

Suffocate, r. [L. suffoco; sub, nnder, aod focus, a fire- 
hearth, or a fire.] To choke, or prevent respiratioo, by the 
exclusion or interception of air. 

Suffragan, adj. [See Suffrage.] A soffragaa tushop ii 
subject to his metrepolitan or superior bishop.. 
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AGE, s. [Ft. suffrage : L. ntffragiumj from auffero, to 
r.] Vote } voice given upon a controvertedpoint. 
SEi), pjrt. adj. [L. suffuso, part, ofsuffundo; tub, 
r, mid f/otdo, to pour out.] Spread. 
iK, s. [L. suicidium ; sui, of himself or herself, and 
y, siauglilor : ccrrfo, to kill.] Self-murder. 
i.vKius. [L.j Of its own kind 3 not to be classed under 
)rdinary description. 

9. [L. secutus, part, of sequor, to follow.] A set ^ a 
>cr of tilings corresponding one to another; a petitioil 
dress of entreaty ; courtship ; action at law. 
s. f Fr.: see Suit.] Series ; retinue. 

[L. summa, from summus, hi^est.] The whole j 
' particulars conjoined, so as to form a total ; the re- 
>i reasoning or computation ; quantity of money ; com* 
•n J height. 

RY, adf. [L. summarium, an abridgement.] Contain- 
hc chief heads 3 short 3 brief 3 last 3 immeaiate; com- 
ious. 

N, r. [L. sttmmoneo ; suh, under [subject to a penal- 
iud morieo, to put in mind, or warn.] To cau with 
rity 3 to admonish to appear 3 to cite 3 to excite 3 to 

M BONUM. [L.] The chief good. 

RR, s. [L. sumptus, part, of sumOf to take.] An ani- 

/hich carries provisions on a jonrney. 

QARY, adj. [L. sumptuarius : ^ump^tM, expense 3 from 

to lake/or procure.] Relating to expense 3 regulating 
idturcs J promoting economy. 

fli.] In Composition, denotes above, over, more 
mother, more than enough. 

VBLNDANCE, «. [L. svper, above, and abundance.} 
ibundanoc 5 more than enough. 

iNNUATED, part. adj. \L. super ^ above, or beyond, 
nnus, a ycfir.] Impaired or disqualified by age. 

ARGo, *. [ti. super, over, and car^o.J A person 
a a ship, to superintend the disposal or purchase of the 
landise. 

. 1 1. 1 o u s . adj. [L . supereiliosuSf of a sour countenance 5 
supercilium, the brow.] Haughty ; dogmatical j dic- 
il j arbitrary ; overbearing. 

^iciAL, adj. [See Superficies.] Lying on the surface; 
aching below the surface 3 shallow 3 not profocmd ) in* 
ent3 smattering 3 not learned. 
13 
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Superficies, «. [L. stapery above, and faciesj a fac9<] Oul* 

side ; surface. 
SuPKRFiNi:, adj. [L. supeTj above, and fine.] EmineDtly 

fine. 
SuPERFi»UA, s. [L. superfiuo, to run over.] In Botany, an 
order including plants which bear flowers with |>eriect florets 
in the disk, and neutral ones in the ray 3 the female florets 
in the ray or margin are superfluous. 
Superintend, v. [L. super, over, and intend.'] To over' 

see ; to conduct. 
Supernatant, adj. [L. supernatant, part, supemaio; su- 
per, above, and nato, to swim.] Swimming above j floating. 
Supernatural, adj. [L. super, above, and mt/ttra/.] Above 

the powers of nature; unusual. 

Supersede, v. [L. supersedeo; super, over, and sedee, to 

sit.] To make void or ineflicacious by superior power; to 

set aside ; to displace. 

Superstition, *. [L. superstitio ; super, beyond, or above, 

and sto, to stand.] Unnecessary fear or scruples in religion ; 

observance of unnecessary and uncommanded rites or 

practices; false religion or worship; (00 scrupulous* exact* 

ness. 

Superstructure, s. [L. super, above, and structure.} 

That which is built or raised upon something else ; that 

which is raised above the surface of the ground : (opposed 

to substructure.) 

Supervene, v. [L. supervemo; super, above, or besides, 

and verdo, to come.] To come as an ^extraneous addition. 
Supervise, v. [L. super, over, and vAsum, sup. of video, to 
'«ee.] To oversee ; to examine the general conduct or ac- 
counts of others. 
Supine, adj. [L. supiniis, held or lifted up, negligent.] Ly- 
ing with the face upward ; opposed to prone. — *. In Gram' 
mar, a word formed from a verb, or a modification of one. 
Supplant, v. [L. supplanto; sub, under, and planta, th« 

foot.] To displace by stratagem ; to overcome. 
Supplement, s. [L. supplementum, from suppleo, to fill up.] 

Addition to any thing, by which its defects are supplied. 
Supply, v. [L. suppUo ; sub, under, or near to, and pUo,\o 
fill.] To fill up, as any deficiencies happen ; to rive some- 
thing wanted ; to serve instead of; to bnng ; to furnish. 
Support, v. [L. supporto ; sub, under, ana porto, to carry, 
or bear.] To sustadn •, 10 pTo\> *. to bear up ; to endure j to 
aid j to defend ; to s\ipp>\y nvVxScv vVie xkatesaaxve* ^1\sSfc» 
SVPPOSH, V. [L. «u>>positiit, pwv. o? su-ppoitf>; «uk,>s^^»R^ 
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«uid pono, to place.] To advance, by way of argument or 
■ illustration, without maintaining the truth of the position 5 to 

•admit without proof; to conjecture ; to imagine. 
Suppress, v. [jL. supressum, sup. of suppnmo / sub, under, 

and premo, to press.] To crush j to overpower j to subdue ; 
, to conceal ; to withhold. 
Suppurate, v. [L. suppuh>; sub, under, and piw, (puris, 

corrupted matter.] To generate pus or matter ; to be in a 

state of discharging matter. 
Supreme, adj. [h. supremus, superlBXive of super, or supra, 

above.] Highest in authority or dignity ; chief. 
Surcease, *. [Fr. sur, (L. super, over,) and L. cesso, to 

cease.] Cessation ; stop ; dissolution. 
Surcharge, *. [Fr. sur, (L. super,) over, and charge.} Ad- 
ditional charge ; additional quantity. 
Surcingle, s. [Fr. sur, (L. super/j over, and L. cin^la, a 

firth : from cin^o, to gird.] Exterior girth ; that which binds 
. own a saddle, by passmg over it and the ordinary girths ; 
the girdle of a cassack. 

Surface, s. [Fr. sur, (L. super,) above, and face."} Super- 
ficies; outside. 

Surge, s. [L. surgo,\o arise.] A rough, swelling sea; a 
billow ; a foaming wave. 

Surgeon, s. [Gr. cheir, the hand, and ergon, work.] One 
who cures by manual operation. 

Surmount, v. [L. super, above, and mons, a mountain.] To 
rise above ; to conquer ; to overcome. 

Surname, s. \¥t. sur, (L. super,) over, and naine.'\ Addi- 
tional name : family name ; the name which a person has 
besides his christian name. 

SuHplice, s. [L. sitper, over, and plico, to fold.] The outer, 
or white gown, worn by some ministers of religion, during a 
part of the church-service. 

Surplus, s. [L. super, over, and plus, more.] . Supernume- 
rary or extra part ; superabundant remainder. 

Surrender, v. [Fr. eurrendre : L. sub, under, and Fr. r«n- 
dre, to return.] To yield j to deliver to another; to resign. 

Surreptitious, adj. [L. surreptiiius, from surrepo ; sub, 
under, and repo, to creep.] Done by steallh ; obtained or 
produced fraudulently. 

Surrogate, s. [L. sur rogatus, p^ri. of surrogo ; sub, under, 
and rosro, to demand or inquire.] A deputy ; the deputy of 
an ecclesiastical judge. 

SuRsoLiD^ s. [Fr. sur, above, and 8oiid.\ In Al^<ibv<s.y ^ktk 
/S/lb power of any number. 



SvBTouTi #. [Fr. tw, over, and tout, all.] A large < 
over all the rest. 

Survey, v. [Old Fr. surveoir; sur, (L. *ttp^r,) 
voir J to see.] To look over 5 to view as from a higl 
to examine j to measure the contents; and asceriai. 
tive position of lands, &c. 

Survive, c. [L. steper, beyond, and vivo, to live.] 
Kve, or tive afler the death of another 3 to live 
thing. 

Susceptible, cuij. fh. susceptus, part, ofsuscipio 
der, and capio, to take.] Capable of receiving' or s 
tnfc^ect to receive or admit. 

Suspend, v. {h. suspendo ; «tf3, under, and pendei 
up.] To hang ; to make to stop for a while ; to 
debar for a time from the execution of an office, 
joyment oX a revenue. 

Sustain, v. [L. stuHneo; sub, under, and teneo, 
To bear: to prop : to support ; to endure : to sufi) 
yieldmg. 

Sustenance, 9, [See Sustain.] Support 5 mail 
food. 

Suture, / [L. tutura, from suo, to sew.] In Am 
seam or joint which unites the bones of the skull j 
of sewing or stitching, particularly wounds. 

Stcophant, 8. [Gt. sfixophantes ; suke, a fig, and 
tell. * 3y a law of Solon,' says Plutarch, ' no p 
of the Attican lands, except oil, wa3 allowed to b 
strangers,— and, therefore, it is not improbable, w 
affirm, that the exportation of Jifi^s was formerly i 
and that the informer against the delinquents was 
sycophant.*'] A deceitful parasite 3 a designing fla 
mean, insinuating fellow. 

Syllabus, s. [Gr. sullabos, from sullambano, to 
8un, with, and tambano, to take.] An abstract 3 a 
dium, containing the heads of a discourse. 

Syllepsis, s. [See Syllable.] In Grammar, a i 
which we conceive the sense of words otherwise 
import, and construe them according to the intenti 
author 5 otherwise called substitution. 

Syllogism, s. [Gt. sullosrismos ; sun,W\\\\, and k 
son.] An argument composed of three propositions 
ery man thinks ; Henry is a man ; therefore, Henry 
Stlva, *. [L.] A wood or forest: a piece of poe 
posed in a kind of transport 3 a collection of poetic 
of various kinds. 
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SrhrAVftuff. [L. tybM, a wood.] Woody; shady j relating 
or pertaiouff to.woods. 

Stmbol, 8. [Gc. sumbolon, from mmbaUo, to bring together; 
sun, "with, and baUo, to throw.] A comprdiensive form ; a 
type 3 a figurative representation j a sign. 

Symmetry, «. [Gr. sun^ with, and meiron, measore.] Har- 
mony of parts ; proportion. 

Sympathetic, aly, [See Sympathy.] Having mutual sen- 
sation , feeling in con8e<]uence <^ what another feels 3 pro- 
ducing an effect by having some relative quality. 

Sympathy, », [Gr. nrnpSheia; swi, with, ana pathos, pas- 
sioa: frmn paschOf to suffer.] Mutual senstt>iJity ; fellow 
feeling; the quality of being affected by the affection of 
another. 

Symphou Y, s, [Gr. nm, with, and pkone, a sound.] Harmony 
of sound; that part of a tune^ ciMnposed in thei same style, 
which is sung or played before on after the main part, or in 
the intervals. 

Symphysis, s. [Gr. nm, with, and phuo, to growj Act of 
growing together; union <^ two bones; a m<Kle ofmembral 
articulation, in which there is no motion. 
.Symptom, «. [Gr. sumjOoma ; sun, with, and i^^pto, to fall.] 
That which happens with something else ; a sign. 

Syitaqogux, s. [Gr. sunagoge; sim, with, and <^, to lead, 
or bring.] A religioos assembly of Jews ; a Jewish place of 
Worship. 

Syvarthrosm, s. [Gr. nm, with, and ar<ftro-0,to form.] A 
dose coi^uncticHi or two bones. 

Syhchondrosis, 8. [Gr. sun, with, and ehombrot, a cartilage.] 
A nnioB, by gristles, of the sternum to the ribs. 

Synohrovic, adj, [Gr. nm, with, and chnmot, time.] Hap<^ 
pening at the same time. 

SrNCOPE, s. [Gr. 8uitUBop€: sunf with, and iopto, to cut.] 
Faintingfit; contraction of a word, by cutting off a part in 
the miodle. 

Syndic, «. [Gr. tundikoa ; sun, with, and cKite, justice.] The 
chief magistrate of a corporation, or of a community. 

Synkcdochx, s. (X3r. sunekdoke ; sun. with, ekj out of, and 
dechonud, to taketl A figure, by whicn a part is substituted 
for the whole, or the whde for a part. 

Syhgonxsia, 8, [Gr. sun, with, and genesis, generation.] In 

. Botany, a class including plants which bear perfect male, 

female, or neutral florets, in which those bearing anthers 

kaw tham uaited'IaiarBUy, so as to Ibnn a hoUow cylinder ; 

13* 
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the name is intended to signify that the anthers grow up to- 
gether. 
SynoD; a. [Gr. sunodos ; stm, with, andodoSf a way.] Ai 

assembly, particularly of ecclesiastics. 
SfNCERESis, s. [Gr. sunairesis ; sun, with, cdreo, to cut.] In 

Grammar, the sinking of two syllables into (Mie, as seest, for 

see-est. 
Synonymous, adj. [Gr. sunonumos ; stm, with, and omma, 

or oncmia, a name.] Expressing the same thing ; of the same 

meaning. 
Synopsis, s. [Gr. sunopsis ; sun, with, and ops, a view.] k 

general view j all the parts brought under one view. 
Synthesis, s. [Gt. suntliesis ; «un, with, and <tfA«mt, to put] 

The act of ioinmgj the act of forming a compound body by 

the union of elements; opposed to analysis. 
Synthetic, adj. [See Synthesis.] Conjoining; componnd- 

ing ; opposed ^to analytic. 
Syringe, s. [Gr. suringx, a pipe.] An instrument for squirt- 
ing liquids. 
Syringotomy, s. [Gr. swririgx, {JUtula) a pipe, and temno, 

to cut.] The act or practice of cutting fistulas or hollow 

sores. 
Syrtis, s. [Gr. surtis, a whirlpool, from sttro, to draw.] A 

quick-sand, or shelf of sand, caused by the motioii of a wnirl- 

pool ; a bog. 
System, s. [Gr. sustema; sun, with, and istemi, to stand.] 

Combination of many things acting together; a scheme 

which reduces many things to regular dependence or co-op* 

er^ion; organization; scneme; mode. 
Systole, s. [GT.sustole; «un, with, and «fetto, to draw to- 
gether.] In Anatomy y the contraction of the heart 3 in Oram- 

mar, the shortening of a long syllable. 
Systyle, s. [Gr. sun, with, and slulos, a pillar.] A buil<^Ung 

in which the pillars stand near together. 



T. 

TABERNACLE, s. [L. tabemaeulum, a little house made of 
boards, from tabula, 9. board.l A temporary habitatioB ; a 
saewd place ; a place o^ vfoTviv^. 
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Tabid, adj. [L. tabidiis, from tabeo, to consume.] Wasted by 

disease j consumptive. . 
Table, s. [L. tabula, a board, or table.] Any flat or level 
surface ; a flat boarcf, stone, &c. used for meals and other 
purposes ', a tablet 3 a surface on which any thing is written 
or engraved ; an index 3 a catalogue 3 a synopsis, &c. 
Table d'hote. [Fr.l A public table: table of an inn. 
Table-land, s. ITaole and land.] Elevated flat land. 
Tacit^ adj. [L. tacitus, from taceOf to be silent.] Silent 3 

implied 3 not expressed by words. 
Taciturnitt, s. [See Tacit.] Habitual silence. 
Tact, ». [L. tactus, part, of tango, to touch.] Technical 
character 3 something which marks a particular trade or 
profession. 
Tactics, s. [Gr. taktike, from tassOj to put in order.] The 

science or art of arraugiog armies and fleets for battle. 
TiEDiUM viTiE. [L.] Weariness of life. 
Tail, *. fFr. taiUer, to cut.l In Law, the term fee-tail signi- 
fies any truncated or mutilated inheritance, cut out of the 
fee-simple. 
Tailojr, s. [Ft. taUleur, from taUler, to cut.] One whose 

business is to make clothes. 
Taint, v. [Ft. teindre, to dye] To stain or sully (the reputa- 

.tion 3) to mfect3 to corrupt 3 to putrefy. 
Talent, *. [L. talentum.] A talent anciently -signifled a 
certain weight, or a sum of money, the value dinering in 
diflereut ages and countries. By a metaphor, taken from 
the talents mentined in the New Testament, the term it now 
used to express faculty, power, or gift ofnature. 
Talisman, s. A magical character. 

Tally, *. [Fr. taille, from tailler, to cut.l A stick, notchtd 
in conformity with another stick, with the units of an ac- 
count 3 a single notch or mark of any sort, to represent one. 
* Tangent, a. [L. tangens, part, of tango, to toucn.] A right 
. line, perpcndicularlv raised on the extremity of a radius, 

and touching a circle, so as not to cut it. 
Tangible, adj. [L. tango, to touch.] Perceptible by the 
touch 3 possible to be realized, so as to be made a subject 
of inquiry. 
Tannin, s. The chemical name of that astringent substance 

contained in vegetables. 
Tantalize, r. [Derived from Tanto/u^, a king of Lydia, 
who is represented by the poets as punished in hell by an 
insatiable thirst, and placed up to his chin in a pool of water, 

13 1 
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which flows away as soon as he attempts to taste H.1 To 
torment by a show ofpleasure which cannot be reacbea. 

Tantamount, adj. {¥r. tantamount ; tant, as much as, and 
monterj to mount, or go up.] Equivalent. 

Tapis, ».' [Fr.] ' On the tapis /^on the carpet; having be* , 
come the subject of debate. 

Tardt, adj. [L. tardusy trom tarda, to stop.] Slow; sluggish. 

Tarsus, s. [Gr. tarsos, a bundle of rods.] In Anatomy, that 
part of the foot to which the leg is articulated, the fnmt of 
which is called the instep. 

Tartarean, adj. [Gr. tartaroa, from tarasso, to trouble.] 
Hellish. 

Taurus, s. [L.] A bull : one of the signs of the zodiac. 

Tautologt, 8. [Gr. taiUologia ; tautos, the same, and logott 
a word.] Unnecessary ana disagpreeable repetition of the 
same wtirds, or of the same sense m different words. 

Tautophont, s. [Gr. tauios, the same, and phone, a sound.] 
Frequent and disagreeable repetition of tlie same sound^ 
monotony. 

Technical, adj. [Gr. tecknikos, from teckne, an art.] Be- 
longing to arts ; pertaining to some mechanical or profes- 
sional business, and therefore not commonly understood. 

Technology, s. [Gr. techne, art, and logos, a word, or de- 
scription.] A description of arts; a treatise on mechanics. 

Tectonic, adf. [Gr. iektonikos, from tekton, a builder.] Pe> 
taiuing to building. 

Te deum. [L.l A particular hymn usually sung in Catholic 
churches on the occasion of a victory, or any other great 
-.national event— so called because it bc^ns with the words, 
Te Deum latidamus, thee, Lord, we praise. 

Tegument, s. [L. tegumentum, from tego, to cover.] la 
Te Anatomy, a cover. 

Telegraph, *. [Gr. ielos, the extremity, and grapho^ to 
write.] An instrument which ansx^-ers the purpose of writing, 
by conveying intelligence to a distance by means of signa». 

Telescope, s. [Gr. telos, the extremity, and skopeo, to view.] 
An optical tube for viewing distant objects. 

Temerity, *. [L. temeritas, from temno, to despise.] Rash- 
ness ; unreasonable contempt of danger. 
Temper, v. [L. tempero, from temporis, gen. oftemptis, time, 
a convenience, suitableness to the time present, &.c.] To 
mix, so as that one part qualifies another ; to bring to due 

proportion ; to moderate •, lo form TtveV»\% \a ^\>T«^t degree 

of hardness. . „_ 

Temper, s. [See the vetb.^ T>uc twi^vutfe o^ ^>Rwso\ ^^ 5t«»c. 
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Irary qualities ; constitution of body) disposition of mind; 
frame of mind 3 moderation 5 state to which metals are re- 
duced, particularly as to hardness. 

TempksT; s. [L. iempestas, time, season, weather, boisterous 
weather, from iempus, time.] Extreme violence of wind 3 an 
excessively destructive storm 5 tumult j perturbation. 

Tjemporal, adj. [L. temporalis, from temporis, gen. oftemptu, 
time.] Measured by time ; not eternal 5 secular ; not eccle- 
siastical ; not spiritual. 

Temporary, adj. [L. temporarius, from temporis, een. of 
ternpus, time.] Lasting or continuing only a limited time ; 
opposed to permanent. 

TxNABLB, aaj. [L. teneo, to hold fast.] Such as may be held 
against attacks ; such as may be maintained against oppo- 
sition. 

Tenacious, adj. [L. tenax, from teneo, to hold fast.] Adhe- 
sive 5 inclined to hold fast 3 retentive ; obstinate. 

Tenacity, s. [L. tenacitas, from terieo, to hold.] Adhesive- 
ness ; glutinosity 3 retentiveness 3 obstinacy. 

Tenant, s. [L. tenens, part, of teneo, to hold.] One that holds 
by the authority of another 3 one that has temporary posses- 
sion of lands, &.c. under a landlord. 

Tend, v. [L. tendo, to stretch out.] To move towards 5 to be 
directed to any end or purpose 5 to nurse, or guard. 

Tendency, s. [See Tend.] Motion or direction towards 3 
inclination towards. 

Tender, adj. [See Tend.] Softj easily impressed or in- 
jured; delicate 3 compsissionate. 

Tendon, *. [See Tend.] A sinew 3 a ligature by which the 
joints are stretched out or contracted. 

Tendril, s. [See Tend.] The clasp of a vine, or other 
climbing plant. 

Tenebrous, arf/. [L. tenebrostis, from tenebrce, darkness.] 
Dark; gloomy. 

Tenement, s. [L. tenementum, from teneo, to hold.] Any 
thing held by a tenant. 

Tenet, ». [L. teneo, to hold.] Principle ; position. 

Tenon, s. [See Tenet.] The end of a piece of timber, cut so 
as to be fittecl into another piece. 

Tenor, «. [L. tenor, from teneo, to hold.] Continuity of state ; 
constant mode 3 general currency : meaning 3 design : also, 
a term in music. 

TxNBE, adj. [L. Census, part, of tendo, lo ^^^t«^«^ wA^ 'vvg^v\ 

Mtretebea. 
neirsM, s. [L. ternpus, time.] In Ghronnmar, «Rft^f%Tv«.Vtfs«i«^ 

rw/>; io signify time. 
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Tevsile, m(/. [See Tense] Capable, of being stretcbed, or 

extended. 
T£NT, s. [L. tentorium ; from tendOf to stretch.] A moveable 
lodging-place or cabin ; commonly made by stretching can- 
vass over poles. 
Tenter s. [L. tentuSf part, of tendo, to stretch.] A hodLon 

which things are stretcned. 
Ten u ITT, «. [L. tenuitas; tenuis , slender, from teneo, to bold; 

that is, to hold easily.] Thinness ; smallness. 
Tenuous, adj. [L. tenuis ; from teneo, to hold ; that is, to be 

held easily.] Thin ; small. 
Tenure, «. [h. teneo fiohoid!] The condition on which ten- 
ements are held, in relation to the service to be rendered, 

extent of the lease, amount of rent, mdQe of payment, &c.; 

period or conditions of holding things in general. 
Tepefaction, s. [See Tepid.] The act of moderately 

warming. 
Tepid, adj. [L. tepidus, from tqaeo, to be moderately warm.] 

Moderately warm. 
Ternary, adj. [L. temariuSf from tres, three.] Proceeding 

by threes j consisting of three. 
Terrace, s. [L. terraj earth.] A small mount of earth, cov- 

ered with grass ; a balcony ; an open gallery. 
TERRACtUEOUS, ac^'. [L. terra, land, anQo^ua, watei.] Com- 
posed of land and water. 
Terrene, adj. [L. terrenus, from terra, the earth.] Earthly} 

terrestrisil. 
Terrestrial, adj. [L. terrestris, from terra, the earth.] 

Earthly ; not cel^tial. 
Terrier, s. [L. terra, earth.] A dog that follows his game 

under grouna. 
Terrific, adj. [L. terrijicus; terror, terror, and facto, to 

make.] Dreadful ; causmg terror. 
Territory, s. [L. territorium, from terra, land.] Land 

dominion; district. 
Tertian, adf. [L. tertiana, from tertius, the third: tret 

three.] A tertian fever intermits every third day. 
Tesselated, adj. [L. tessella, a small square stone, 

piece of wood, &c. Gr. tessera, four : (a square has fc 

sides.)] Variegated by squares. 
Testaceous, adf. [h. testaceus, from testa ^ a shell>fis 

Consisting of shells ; composed of shells ; havmg continue 
noijoint^ sbeUs. 
Testa ment, s. f L. testamenium, from testis , «i ^xxicaalN 
Jdeace of a will, or jntentiony as lo the d:w.\K>*«^ o^ ^t 
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after death ; evidfnce of Divine revelation and commaud- 
ments, contained in the sacred volumes, called the Old and 
New Testaments. 

Testate, adj. ^L. testatus, part, of testoTj to bear witness, 
from testis, a witness.] Having made a will. 

Testudingus, cuij. [L. testtidineus, from testiufOf a tortoise.] 
Resembling thcshell of a tortoise. 

Tetanus, s, [Gr. tetanos, from teino, to stretch.] A con- 
traction ; a kind of stiffness or rigidity in any part of the 
body. 

Tkte a tete. [Fr.] ' Head to bead ; ' a familiar discourse. 

Tetradtnamia, s. [Gr. letra, four, and dunamis, power.] 
In Botany f a class including plants which bear six stamens, 
four of which are longer and more powerful than the others. 

Tetragynia, s. [Gr. tetra, four, and gunef a female.] In 
Botany, an order including plants having four pistils to each 
flower. 

Tetragonal, adj. [Gr. tetra, four, and gortia, a^ corner.] 
Square ; consistmg of four sides and angles. 

Tetrahedron, s. [Gr. tetra, four, and hedra, a base.] In 
Geometry, a figure comprehended under four equilateral and 
equal triangles ; one of the five regular solids. 

Tetrameter, aclf. ^Gr. tetrametros ; tetra, four, and metreo, 
to measure.] CJonsiking of four poetical measures. 

Tetrandria, s. [Gr. tetra, four, and aner, a male.] In Bot- 
any, a class including plants having four stamens. 

Tetrapetai.ous, adj. [Gr. tetra, four, and petalon, a leaf] 
Having four leaves around the style. 

Tetrapla, *. [Gr. teiraphos, fourfoM."^ A bible in four col- 
umns, by Origen, each colunm containing a difierent Greek 
version. 

Tetraptote, s. [Gr. tetra, four, and ptosis, a case.] A 
noun with only four cases. 

Tetrarch. adj. [Gr. tetrarches ; tetra, four, ^ud arches, a 
chief.] One who governed the fourth part of a Roman 
province. 

Tetrastic, s. [Gr. tetrasii&os; tetra, four, and stichos, a 
verse.] An epigram or stanza of four verses. 

Tetrastyle, s. [Gr. tetra, four, and stulus, a pillar.] A 
building with four columns in front 5 a building with four 
pillars on a side. 

Text, s. [L. textus, part of texo, to weave, or build.] That 
on which a comment is writlen ox si^oVaw, a. %«wv««i<i'ii ^\ 
Bcriplure. 
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Ts XT I L s , adf. [L . textUis, from textusj part, of texo, to weave.] 
Woven ^ capable of beiog w^oven. 

Texture, s. [L. textura, Irom textus^ part, of tejro, to weave.] 
Something woven ; manner of weaving 3 combination 01 
parts. 

Theatre, sr [Gi*. thecUron, from theaomaif to behold.] A 
place of exhibition : a play house. 

Theist, s. [Gr. Tneos, God.] One who believes in God. 

Theme, ». [Gr. themay from theo, (pono,) to pi ace ^ or lay 
down.] A subject on which a person speaks or writes ; a 
short scholastic dissertation ; the radical, or original word 
from which another is derived. 

Theocracy, s. [Gr. Theos, God, and krateo, to govern.] 
Government immediately superintended by Grod. 

Theogony, s. [Gr. theogonia ; theos, a god, and gonCf off- 
spring.] Fabulous generation of the gods. 

Theology, s. [Gr. theologia; Theos, God, and hgoSf a de- 
scripl-ju.] The science of divinitv. 

Theophilanthropist, 8. [Gr. T^fOtf, God, pfcj/o, a lover, 
and anthropoSf a man.] A lover of God and man. 

Theorem, s. [Gr. theorema, and tfieo, (pono,) tcr place, or 
lay down.] A position laid down as an acknowledged truth. 

Theory, s. [Gr. theoreia, from tfieoreo, to view.] Specula- 
tion } knowledge obtained by looking on, or from books, not 
from practice 3 scheme or plan. 

Therapeutic, adf. [Gr. therapeuti&os, from therapeuOj to 
heal.] Teaching the cure of diseases. 

Thermometer, *. [Gr. tJienne, heat, and metreoj to measure.] 
An instrument for measuring degrees of heat. 

Thesis, ». [Gri thesis, from titheini, (pono,) to place, or lay 
down.] A position ; something laid down, either affirma- 
tively or negatively. 

Thoracic, adj. [L. thoracis, gen. of thorax, the inner part 
of the breast. Gr. thorax^ the breast.] Belonging to the 
breast. 

Thoral, adj. [L. thoros, or toros, twisted grass or straw, on 
which the ancients laid their bed-furniture, for the conven- 
ience of sleeping.] Relating to a bed. 

Throne, s. [Gr. ifironos, from thrao, to sit.] A Toya\ seatj 
the Stat of a bishop. 

Tibial, oAj. [I j. tibia, a flute ; the large bone of the leg.] 
Pertaining to the large bone of the leg, or to a pipe or flute. 

TiERRA DEL FUEGO. [Sp.^ WawA o^ ^tfe. kW^ island 
at the southern extremity of SouVYi Kmexve^., \iw«i% r». nO^^ 

cano on it— hence its name. 
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YiNCTURS; s. [L. tinctura, from tinctui, part, of tmgo, to 
dye.] Portion of extrinsic quality j extract of some drug^, 
made in spirits. 
Toast, *. [L. tostus, part, of torreo, to roast, or scorch.] 
^ Bread, scorched before a fire, and generally eaten with but- 
" ter, but sometimes immersed ta a liquor for drinking; a cel- 
ebrated woman, whose heeJth is often drunk 3 any person or 
sentiment expressed before drinking. 
Toga virihs. [L.] ' The manly robe ;* the dress assumed 

by the Roman youtli, on reaching a certain period of life. 
Toilet, s. {Fr. toilette, from toile, cloth.] A covering or 
cloth of linen, silk or tapestry, spread over a table in a cham- 
ber or dressing-room ; a dressing room. 
Token, a. [Sax. tacn.'] A sign ; something intended to rep- 
resent or indicate anoUier thing or event ; a mark ; a memo- 
rial of friendship ; i«i Printing, 4en quires of paper. 
ToMETiCA, s. .[Gr. temno, to cut.] Medicines for opening 

the pores, and dispersing viscous humors. 
ToPARCH, s. [Gr. topos, a place, and archos, a chief.] The 
chief man of a place ; a lord or governor of a small country. 
Topic, s. [Gr. topos, a place.] Subject of discourse ; a gen- 
eral head, to which other thmgs are referred 3 an external 
remedy, applied to some particular part. 
Topography, ». [Gr. topos, a place, and grapho, to write.] 

Description of particular places. 
Tornado, «. [Sp.: from L. tomatiis, part, of tomo, to turn 

as a wheel.] A whirlwind ; a hurricane. 
ToRPiDO, s. [L. toqpedo, from torpeo, to be benumbed.] A 
fisli) which, when living, is said to communicate numbness 
by an electric shock : a submarine engine, invented by Rob- 
ert Fulton of Pennsylvania, for destroying an enemy's ships. 
Torpid, adj. {See Torpor.] Benumbed 3 motionless; inac- 
tive. 
Torpor, s. [L. torpor, from torpeo, to be numb.] Numbness j 

inability to move 5 dulness of sensation. 
ToRREFACTiON, *. {L. torre/actus, ip?iTi. of torre/acio ; tor- 
reo, to roast, and /acio, to make.] Act of roasting, or drying 
by the fire. 
Torrid, arf;. [L. forrirftw, from torreo, to roast.] Parched; 

scorchiuff. 

Tort, *. [L. tortus, part oftorqueo, to twist.] A wrong com- 
mitted ; .an injury. 

Tortuous, adf. [L. tortuosus, firom tostus, part, of t&rqueo, 
to writhe.J Twisted ; winding. 

rroRTURM, #. IL, tottura^ fjom tortwrv*^ ^tow^ v^h*\v^O^ 




of hair! 

wbiil aboul,] Tilt; joiui 

TODRHKtUET, ». [Of '" 

ToDT * COCf. [Ft,] Suddenly. 

ToiicoLoar, i, [Gr. (ozicim, potBon, and logos, ■ discoun 

A diiCDurse on poisons ; Ibe docihpe of pobona^ 
Tractable, mJ/. [L. tracIabUu, Irom fracdu, part of (ra 

lo draw.] Menagoable ; dotile ; complianl. 
Thict[le, adj. {See Traclable.] Capable of be ' ^ iirs 

TitACTion, t- [L- tractoMy part, of traho, to draw.i Aci 

drawiogi slaleofbeinf drawn. 
Tbiditidh 1. [L. troJ^tio, from (roi/o, to delixer.j Del 

ery or oral communicalion of occurrences, froni ou' 3g« 

■uiolber ; an occurreoce ibiu communicaied. 
Traoucigi.e, sdf. [L. Iraduto : tram, BcroB«,or rn>in ■ 

place lo anoiher, and ditco, lo lead.] Deliverable} <icn 

aadficio, ID make or 'do,] To irade io person, or by o..-. 
of an agent, abroad. 
TniQEDr, (. [Gr. tra^adia : (ro^oi, ■ male-Eoal, sad oi- 
wting. Tragedy, whieh bas allained so bigo dignity, i; 

Boat was Ibe prize : tbiu. Horace calls it, vilt crrtamen 

eveoii a dreadful eaiasiropbo. 
Thait, I. {L. tracing, Iram the part, of traho, to dra< 
Sketch ; moral pieture ; moral feature ; action, or striki 

Tbaitor, (. I^L, tniditor, from Irado, to deliver, or yitil< 
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Trammel, s. [L. frames, a cross way, from tramissus, part. 
of tramitto; trans, across, and mUto, to send.] A net; a 
kind of shackles, in which horses are taught to pace 3 a hu- 
man snare ; an impediment or obstruction. 

Transact, v. [L. transactum, sup. oftransigo; trans, across, 
or froip one place to another, and ago, to do.] .To negotiate ; 
to manage 5 to perform ; to do. 

Transcend, v. [L. transcendo; trans, beyond, and scando, 
to climb.] To surpass ; to exceed, or excel ; to surmount. 

Transcribe, c. . [L. transcriho ; trans, across, or from one 
place to another, and scribo, to write.] To copy in writing. 

Transcript, *. [L.] A written copy. 

Transe, *5. [L. transUus, part, of iranseo; trans, beyond, 
and eo, to go.] State of apparent death ; sleep, unusually 
prolonged. 

Transfer, v. [L. trans/ero; trans, across, and /ero, to 
carry.] To convey 5 to remove. 

Transfiguration, s. [h. transJgtiraHo,from traiisjiguro ; 
trans, across, or from one to another, and Jiguro, to shape.] 
Change of form. 

Transfix, v. {h. transfixum, sup. of trans^^o ; trans, across, 
and Jigo, to stick, or fasten.] To pierce through. 

Transform, v. [L. transformo; trans, across, or from one 
into another, and formo, to shape.] To metamorphose ; to 
change the shape. 

Transfuse, v. [L. transfusum, sup. of transfundo: trans, 
across, or beyond, and Jkmdo, to pour.] To pour out of on« 
into another ; to spread. « 

Transient, adj. [L^ transiens, part, of transeo; trans, 
across, and eo, to go.] Soon past 3 soon passing; momen- 
tary. 

Translate, v. [L. translation, sup. of trans/ero; trans, 
across, or from one to another, and jero, to carr)'.] To re- 
move ; to convey j to change into another language. 

Translocation, *. [L. trans, across, or from one to anoth- 
er, and /ocz^^, a place.] Change of place. 

Translucent, adj. [L. transTucens, part, of transhiceo, to 
shine through: trans, across, and luceo, to shine.] Transpa- 
rent; clear; affording a passage to the light through its 
pores. 

TRANSMARrtffE, adj. [L. transmarinus : trans, across, or be- 
yond, and mare, the sea.] Situated on the other side of the 
sea ; found beyond sea. 

Transmigration, s. [L. transmigratus, part, of transmi- 
gro ; trans, across, meaning from one to another, and migro, 
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to remove.] Passage from one place or state into another.] 
Transmuntane, adj. [L. transy across, and monsj a moun- 
tain.] Beyond the mountain. 
Transmute,!). [L. ^ransmu/o; fran^, across, meaning from 

one to another, and midOf to change.] To change from one i 

nature to another. 
Transparent, adj. fL. transj across, and parenSf part, of 

pareo, to appear.] Allowing the light to pass through its 

pores ; clear 3 pellucid 3 not opaque. 
Transpire, v. [L. transpiro ; trans, across, or beyond, aod 

spiro, to breathe.] To perspire j to escape from secrecy to 

publicity. 
Transplant, v. [L. trans, across, or beyond, and jdant] 

To remove, and plant in another place ; to remove and set- 

tie. 
Transport, v. [L. transporto; trans, across, or beyond, 

and porto, to carry.] To carry from one place to another, 

at a considerable distance 3 to hurry by violence of passion ; 

to put into extacy. 
Transport, s. [See the verb.] Conveyance 3 a vessel in 

which soldi^ers or munitions of war are conveyed 3 extasy. 
Transpose, v. [L. transposition, sup. of transpono ; trans, 

across, and pono, to place.] To alter, interchangeably, the 

position of things or words. 
TransubstantiatioN; s. [L. trans, across, or from one to 

another, and substantia, substance.] A miraculous operation. 

believed in the Church of Rome, by which the bread and 

wine of the eucharist are supposed to be changed into the 

real body and blood of Christ. 
Transude, v. [L. trans, across, or beyond, and sudo, to 

sweat.] To pass through in sweat, or vapor. 
Transverse, adj. {h.transversus, part, of transverto ; tram^ 

across, and verto, to turn.] In a direction across. 
Trapezium, *. [L.: from the Gr. trapezion, a little table.] 

In Geometry, a plane figure contained unaer four unequal 

right lines, nr^.e of them parallel. 
Trapezoid, s. [L. trapezium, and Gr. eidos, form.] In Ge- 

ometry, an irregular solid, having four sides, two of which 

are parallel to each other 3 also, a plane four-sided figure, 

having two of the opposite sides parallel to each other. 
Travail, v. [Ft. travailler^ to trouble.] To labors to toils 

to harass 3 to be in labors to suffer the pains of childbirth. 
Tra vel, v. [This verb is generally supposed to be the same 

as travail ; though it is i^ow d[>Seiew^^ %^^wi., -wVvea ex* 
pressing the toil of a joatiiey , &Lt.^ to \»»it% Vymwj\>*^ 
P&SB } (o iao\^. 
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Traverse, adj. [See Transverse.] Joying across : — *. that 

which lies across ; a thwarting obstacle, &c. 
Traverse, v. [See Transverse.] To cross; to thwart 5 to 

oppose, or cross by an objection j to travel over. 
Treachery, s. [L. tricoTf to trifle, or bafile.] Perfidy; 

breach of faith. 
"[^reason, s. [Ft. irahison, from trahissant, part, of trahir, 

to betray.] An offence committed against the safety of a 

people, or of a sovereign or state. 
Treasury, *. [L. thesaurus; thesis, a place, and auros, 

riches.] A place in which money is deposited. 
Treat, u. [L. tracto, from tractum, sup. of traho, to draw, 

or stretch out lead, allure, or contract.] To negotiate ; to 

discourse on ; to use in any manner, well or ill 3 to conduct 3 
. to manage 3 to entertain gratuitously. 
Treatise,*. [See Treat.] Written discourse 3 tract. 
Treaty, s. [See Treat.] Negotiation 3 compact. 
Trefoil, s. [L. trefolium; tres, three, and folium, a leaf.] 

A species of clover, or three-leaved grass. 
Tremble, v. [L. tremo, to shake.] To shake as with fear, 

or cold 3 to quake 3 to quaver 3 to shudder 3 to totter. 
Tremendous, adj. [L. tremendus, from tremo, to shake.] 

Dreadful 3 astonishingly terrible. 
Tremor, *. [L. tremor, from tremo, to shaJ^e.] Stale of 

trembling : quivering or vibratory motion. 
Tremulous, adj. [See Tremor] Trembling 3 fearful 3 quiv* 

cring 3 vibratory. * 
Trench, s. [L. trunco, to chop off.] A pit or ditch. 
Trenchant, adj. [L. trunco, to chop on.] Cutting 3 sharp. 
Trencher, *. [Fr. trenchoir, from trencher, to cut.] A 

wooden plate, on which moat is cut at table. 
Trepan, s. [(xr.trepo, to turn.] An instrument used for cut- 
ting circular pieces out of the skull. 
Trepidation, s. [L. trepidatio, from trepido, to quake for 
fear, or be amazed J State of violent trembling, or quiver- 
ing; state of being terrified. 
Trespass, v. [L. trans, across, and passus, a step.] To 
transgress 3 to offend 3 to enter unlawfully into another's 
ground. 
Triad, *. [L. trias, from tres, three.] Three united. 
Triandria, s. [G. treis, three, and aner, a male.] In Bot- 
any, a class including plants having tliree stamens to each 
flower. 
Triangle, s. [L. triangulum \ irtt , \Vviw , ^sA aivgulum , "*:a. 

migle.] Having \hxe% angles. 
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T*'RiBK; 8. [In the rei^ of Romulus, after a treaty had been 
made with the invadmg Sabines, it was agreed, that Rome 
should be inhabited by Romans and Sabines, in common ; 
and that they should be divided into three sections, ftribus,) 
called Rbamnanses, Talienses, and Lucrenses. The word 
tribe is, therefore, derived from an inflexion of the L. adj. 
tres, three.} A distinct body of people, as distinguished 1^ 
nation, family, or fortune. 

Tr I b u n a l, 8. [See Tribune.] The seat of a judge of a court 
of justice. 

Tribune, s. [See Tribe.] Originally, the chief officer of a 
Roman tribe ; afterwards, an officer of Rome, chosen by the 
people, to guard their liberties : or the commander of a co- 
hort. 

Tribute, 8. [L. tributum; tribuo, to give, or grant.] Pay- 
ment made by a subjected people .to their victors 3 acknowl- 
edgment. 

Trichophyllon, 8. [Gr. trichion, hair, pkuUon, a leaf.] A 
plant AVith leaves resembling hair. 

Tricolored, adj. [L. tres, three, and eoloredJ] Having 
three colors. 

Trident, 8. [L. triden8; tre8j three, and deru, a tooth.] The 
three-pronged sceptre of Neptune. 

Triduan, adj. [h.triduum; tre8, three, and dies, a day.] 
Lasting three days; happening every third day. 

Triennial, adj. [L. trienms ; tres, three, and anmu^ a year.] 
Lasting three years ; happening once in three years. 

Trifoliate, adj. [L. tre8, three, and fUium, a leaf.] Hav- 
ing three leaves. 

Triform, adj. [L. triformis; tres, three, and formaj a 
shape.] Having a triple shape. 

Trigonal, adj. [Gr. tri^oiion, a triangle : treis, three, and 
gonia, a tr .-ner, or an^le.] Triangular; three-cornered. 

Trigonometry, s. [Gr. i/^onos, a triangle, and mc^reo, to 

measure.] The art of measuring triangles. 

Trigynia, 8. [Gr. treis, three, and frune, a female.] In Bet- 
any, an order including plants having three pistils to each 
flower. 

Trilateral, adj. [L. tria, neuter of tres, three, and laiera, 
pi. of latus, a sidej Having three sides. 

Trimeter, adj. [Gnr. trimetros ; treis, three, and metronf a 

measure.] Consisting of three poetical measures. 
TBiNALfOdf. [L.tfimu; trtSy^x^^^vxAvmu^^me.] Three- 

Trinity, s. jX. trMAoi; tres, \)ttw«> «sA wifco», xsmJcj 
umts, oaej Three in one. 
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TrIPARTITX, adf. [L, tripartUus; ^m tret, three, and 

partUuB, part, of partio, to divide.] Divided into three 
parts 3 having three correspondent copies 3 relating to three 
parties. 
TripxdaL; adf. [L. tripediSf gen. of tripes ; tres, three, and 

pe*, a foot.] Having Uiree feet. 
Tripktalous, ad/. [Gr. treisy three, and petalon, a leaf.] 

Having a flower consisting of three leaves. 
Triphthong, t. [Gr. treis, three, and phthongos, a sound.] 

The coalition of three vowels to form one sound. 
Triple, adj. [L. triplex ; tres, three, and pUco, to fold.] 

Threefold 3 treble. 
Triplet, «. [See Triple.] Three of a kind 3 three verses 

rhyming together. 
Triplicate, «. [See Triple.] Made thrice as much 3 a 

second copy, or third of three of the scune kind. 
Tripod, «. [Gr. tripous ; treis, three, and pous, a foot.] 

A seat with three feet. 
Triptotx, s. [Gr. treis, three, andp^om,a case.] A noun 

used only in three cases. 
Trireme, s, [L. triremis ; tres, three, and remus, an oar.] 

A galley with three benches of oars. 
Trisect, v. [L. tres, three, and seco, to cut.] To cut mto 

three parts. 
Trit£U8| s. [Gr. iritaioSj tertian 3 treis, three^] The tertian 

ague. 
Triturate, v. [L. trUuro, from triturus, about to rub.] 

To levigate or reduce to powder by friction. 
Triumph, «. [Gr. thriambos ; thrum, a leaf, (meaning, of 

laurel,) and embaino, to go in state.] Pomp with which a 

victory is celebrated 3 state of being victorious 3 conquest. 
Triumvirate, or Triumviri, s. [L. triwnviratus, or tri- 

ummri ; tres, three, and viri, men.] Coalition of three men, 

as of Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus. 
Triune, adj, [L. tres, three, and vnus, one.] Three and 

one, at the same time. 
Trivial, adj. [L. triuialis; trivium, a place where three 

ways meet, a place of common resort : tres, three, and via, a 

way.] Triflinff3 unimportant 3 inconsiderable. 
Trochee, *. [Gr. trochaios, from irecho, to incur.] In Verse, 

a foot of two syllables, the first long and the second short. 
Trocholics, s. [Gr. trochos, a wheel.] The art of wheel- 
work. 
Trope^ s. [Gr. tropos, from (repo, lo \.v\tu.\ Y'\^axt>JC\N;*i 
cbaage ofst word from its orignnal sicm&c^NJvow. 

14 
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T&0PB7. t. [Gr. tropaxofif from trepo, to tun>T-a]lttd 
the ^igtA or turmng of the enemy.] Something sho 
treasured up in proof of victory. 
Tbopic, t. [Gr. irepo. to turn.] The line at which t 
ai^ars to retom, in nis declination to the north or 
sooth. 
T&OPICAL, adf, [See Tropic] In ChwrnmaVf figuj 
frcHD TVcpe :— In Astroncnnyj within or belonging 
tropics. 
Troter, 9. [Fr. tromeTf to find.] In the Common JL 
action which one person has against another, who has 
(or has by any means, in his possession,) any of the 
tijGTs goods, and refuses to deliver them. 
Trot, ». [The fair of Troyes, in Chsunpaign, wasj 
reign of Henry VIII. of England, (by whom this wei^ 
introduced into the mint,) frequented by all the nati 
Europe, and its weights and measures generally kno^ 
esteemed.] A species of weight, of which there are 
ounces in a pound. 
Truck, «. [Gr. <roc/io«, a wheel.] A kind of carriag 

low wheels, for carrying heavy weights. 
Truckle, «. [Gr. trochosj a wheel.] A small whe< 

moveable part of a pulley. 
Truncate, v. [See Trunk.] To lop 5 to cut she 

maim. 
Truncheon, s. [L. truncusy cut short.] A short \ 

cadgel \ a staff of command. 
Trunk, #. [L. trunfua, cut short.] The body of a ti 
elusive of the branches ; the body of an animal, witl 
limbs 5 a hollow piece of timber, for conveying fl 
species of chest ; the proboscis of an elephant. 
Tubercle, ». [L. tuberculunif dim. of tuber, a puff | 
in the ground like a mushroom.] A small swelling 
crescence ; a pimple. 
Tuberous, adj. [L. tuberostis, from tuber, a puff growii 
gpround liKe a mushroom.] Having prominent knots 
crescences. 
Tubular, a^. [L. tubus, a conduit pipe.] Resem 

pipe ', consisting of a pipe or pipes ; nstular. 
Tubule, s. [L. ttUnUus, dim. or tubus, a conduit pij 

small pipe, or fistular body. 
Tumefaction, #. [L. tume/actio, from tume foetus , 
tumefacio ; tumeo, to swell, and facto, to make.] Si 
bunch < 
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Tumid, adj. [L. iumidtUf from iutMo, to fwell.] Swelled ; 

protuberant ; pompous ; falsely sublime. 
Tumor, s. [L. tumoTf from tumeOf to swell.] A morbid swell- 

TuMDLOSE, adi. [L. tumidostis ; tumulus, a hillock, from 
tmneOf to swell.] Full of little hills. 

Tunc, s. [L. tunica, a man's waistcoat.] Part of the Ro- 
man dress ; a natural coveiioff or integument 

TuviCLE, 8. [L. tunicuLaj a little coat.] Natural cover ; 
integument. 

Turbid, ad). [L. iurbidus, from turbe, a whirling round.] 
Muddy. 

TuRGESCENCE, 8. [See Turgid.] The act of swelling} 
the state of being swelled ; vam magnificence. 

Turgid, adj. [L. turgidus, from turgeo, to swell.] Swell- 
ing ; bloated ; pompous ; vainly magnificent. 

Turret, ». fL. turris, a tower.] A small eminence, or 
little tower, raised above the rest of a building. 

Tympanum,^ «. [Gr. tumpanon, a drum.] A part of the ear, 
which is supposed to be the immediate organ of hearing ; 
80 called from its resemblance to a drum. 

Tympany, 8. [Gr. tumpanon, a drum.] A kind of obstructed 
flatulence, which swells the body like a drum. 

Type, s. [Gr. tupos, a mark, from tupto, to beat.] A mark 3 
an emblem ; prefiguration ; a printing letter. 

Typhus, s. [Gr. tuphos, stupor, senselessness.] A speciei 
of continued fever. 

Typical, adj. [See Type.] Emblematical; figurative. 

Typify, tj. [L. ttfpu8, a type, and facio, to make.] To fig- 
ure ; to show by an embtem. 

Typography, ». [^Gr. tupos^ a type, and grapho, to write.] 
Emblematical or hieroglyphical representation 5 art of print- 
ing with types. 

Tyrannicide, 8. [L. tyramnus, a tyrant, and ccsdo, to kill.] 
The act of killing a tyrant ; one who has killed a tyrant. 

Tyrant, s. [Gr. turannos, regal : teiro, to subject.] Orig- 
inally meant one who had gamed the ascendanc^r, or abso- 
lute rule, in a republic ; it now denotes an imperious mon- 
arch} a cruel and severe master; an oppressor. 
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V. 



UBIQUITY, 8* [L. tibiqutf in every place.] Omnipreieiice ; 

existence at the same time in all places. 
Ulcer, s. [Gr. ulx, a furrow.] A hollow sore, from whtdi 

matter issues. 
Uliginous, adj. [L. uliginostu ; u/^o, the natural moutore 

of the earth.] Oozy; slimy; mud^. 
Ulterior, adj. [L. comp. of ultraf beyond : ultra, vUeri- 

or, tdtitmis.] Further. 
Ultimate, adj. [L. uUimus, the last; super), of uUra',h9h 

yond.] Intended as the last resort ; last in a train of conse- 
quences. 
Ultimatum, s. [h. ; see Ultimate.] Ultimate or last ofier 

or decision. 
Ultimo, abbreviated ult. [L., abl. of ultimus, last] ' Hie 

last preceding (month.) 
Ultramarine, adj. [L. tdtra beyond, and mare, the sea.] 

Situated beyond the sea ; foreign. 
Ultramontane, adj. fL. ultra, be^rond, and mons, a mmm- 

tain.] Situatea beyond the mountains. 
Ultramundane, adf. [L. ultra, beyond, and mundus, the 

world.] Beyond the world. 
Umbel, s. [L. umbeUa, a screen or fan.] In Bctany, a 

term applied to plants whose flower stems diverge firodn one 

place like the braces of an umbrella. 
Umbrage, s. [L. umbra, a shadow or sbade.Jj Shade ; 

shadow: — resentment; onence; suspicion of injury.-— The 

last three uses of this word, umbrage, may be ezplamed, b^ 

supposing, that the person giving an offence, is thrown, as it 

is said, in the shade, or out of the favorable aspect of the 

other's countenance. 
Umbrageous, adj. [L. umbra, a shadow or shade.] Sha* 

dy; yielding shade. 
Umbrella, s. [L. umbra, a shade.] A portable screen, 

used as a shelter from the sun, or from the rain. 
Umpire, s. [L. imperator, from impero, to role.] One to 

whose judgment the decision of a controversy is referred. 
Un. a Saxon privative or negative particle, having the same 
effect as the L. in, when wis ^^re^ositLon is used to mwl^ 
privation or negation. 
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UvANiMOUS, adj. [L. vmammus, or unanimis ; unus, one, 
and anxmuSf the mind.] Of one mind 3 without aoy dis- 
cordance. 
Unction, s. [L. unctiOf from unctus, part, of fmgo, or unguo, 
to smear.] Act of anointing 3 rite of anointing 3 ointment. 
Unctuous, adj. [See Unction.] Fat 5 clammy; oily. 
Undulate, v. [L. undulo, from uTu^a, a wave.] To move as 

waves; to move with intermissions. 
Unguent, s. [L. wnguerUunif from unguo, or ur^o, to 

smear.] Ointment. 
Unicorn, s. [L. unicornis ; unu«, one, and comu, a horn.] 

A beast that has naturally only one horn. 

Uniform, adj. [L. unus, one, and ybrma, shape.] Similar 

to itself; preserving the same tenor; conforming to one 

rule 3 actingin the same manner 3 agreeing with each other. 

Union, s. ^r. umon, from the L. unus, one.] Junction, so 

as out of two or more, to make one: concord. 
Uniparous, adf. [L, unus, one, ana pario, to bring forth.] 

Bringing forth one at a birth. 
Uni(%ue, adj. [L. unicus from unus. one.] When we say a 
thing is miique, we mean that it is tne only thing of its kind. 
Unit, s. [See Unity.] One ; the least number, or the root 

of numbers. 
Unitarian, s. [L. unuSj one.] One who does not believe 

in the doctrine of the trimty. 
Unite, v. [See Unity.] To join two or more, so as to 

make one 3 to act in concert 3 to be cemented, &.c. 
Unity, s. [L. unitas, from unus^ one.J The state of being 
one 3 concord 3 conjunction 3 uniformity 3 species of dramatic 
propriety. 
Universal, adf. [L. universalis; unus, one, and versus, 
part, of ver^o, to turn.] General 3 extending to all; total 3 
whole $ not particular. 
Universe, s. [See Universal.] The general system of 

things 3 the whole creation. 
University, s. (See Universal.] A college, incorpora- 
ted for the education of youth, in all the liberal arts, scien- 
ces, &.C., and empowered to confer degrees. A university 
generally comprehends many colleges, as is exemplified in 
uiose of Oxford and Cambridge, in England. 
Uni VOCAL, adj. [L. umvocus; unus, one, and vox, a voice.] 

Having one meaning 3 certain 3 regular. 
Urbanity^ t. [L. urAotK^, a city Ufe. cwv\\\."^, <icsvMV^%N •. 
«nAr, a city.] Civility : elegance *, ^W\ie.«% S '^^^«^'^- 
neu, 

14 » 
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Urinal, s. [G^r. ouron, urine.l A ressel for holding uriiM. 

Urn, s.. [L. uma, a water-pitcber.] A water-pot, Uie month 
of which is narrower than the body ; a vessel of similar 
form, in which the remsiins of burned bodies were deposited; 
an ornament of the same shape. 

UsK, 8. [L. tuuSf from a part, of utor, to use.] Application 
to any purpose; proper designation or instrumentality; 
agency ; help 3 benefit 3 practice, &,c. 

UsTULATioN, s. [L. tutulotus, part, of usiulOf to bum.] 
The roasting of ores, to separate the arsemc and sulphur 
from the metal. 

Usufruct, *. [L. tistts, use, sud/ructus, fruit.] Temporary 
use 3 enjoyment of the profits, without power to alienate. 

Usurp, v. [L. usurpOf the frequentative form of utor, to use.] 
To possess by force or intrusion 3 to seize or possess with- 
out right. 

Usurt, 8. [L. usuriaf from utor, to use.] Money paid for 
the use of money 3 interest 3 the practice of taking mterest. 
But the term usury ^ is now used only to denote a higher rate 
of interest than is dlowed by law, or the practice of charg- 
ing it. 

Utensil, s. [L. vtorf to use.] An instrument for use. 

Uterus, s» [L.] The womb. 

Utile dulci. [L.J The useful with the sweet. 

Utility,^. [L.t^^i^o^, fromt</or,touse.] Usefulness; profit; 
convenience.- 

Uti possidetis. [L.1 'As you possess.' This is a di- 
plomatic phrase, used when two or more states desire to 
make peace, on the terms that each shall retain the posses- 
sions which it then holds : opposed to statua mo antebellum. 

Uxorious, adj. [L. uxarius, from turor, a wife.] Submissively 
fond of a wife 3 infected wiUi connubial dotage. 



VACATION, ». [L. vacatio, from vacatus, part, of vaco, to be 
empty.] Recess from a pWe o? \i\3av£i«&%*, vo^&naission of- 

importail 8ub»titttt« for the wv<A«»,^ y«» v«^^ Vj \>t 
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Jenner, of Enffland, about the year 1800; and received its 
name from the infectious matter having been first taken 
from the teats of cows. 

Vacuity,*. [See Vacuum.] Emptiness; space unfilled, or 
unoccupied : want of reality. 

Vacuum, s. [L., from vaco, to be empty.] ^pace unoccupi- 
ed by matter, or from which the atmospheric air has been 
exhausted. 

Vagary, s. [L. vagor, to wander.] A freak j a capricious 
frolic. 

Vague, arf/. [L. vo^^*, from wag-or, to wander.] Unfixed; 
unsettled ; undetermined ; indefinite. 

Valediction, *. [L. f.ale, farewell, and dictio, a saying : 
dico, to speak.] A farewell. 

Valetudinarian, 5. [L. va/«^tM/o, health or sickness.] One 
who, through infirmity of body, is compelled to nurse him- 
self, in order to restore his constitution. 

Valid, adj. [L. validus, from vaho, to be strong.] Effica- 
cious J convincing ; conclusive. 

Valley, s. [L.tnlliSf from vallOf to inclose.] A vale; a 
hollow between hills. 

Valor, *. [L. wa/or, from uoZ^o, to be strong.] Strength; 
bravery. 

Value, s. [Fr. valuer from valoir, to have worth.] Price ; 
worth; rate. 

Van, *. [Fr. avarU^ before.] The front division of an army 
•r fleet. 

Vanquish, v. [L. vinco, from virtciOf to bind.] To con- 
quer. 

Vapid, adj. [See Vapor.] Spiritless; having the spirit 
evaporated. 

Vapor, s. [L. vapor.] Fluid in an aeriform state ; steam. 

Variegate, v. [From vary, with the addition of the L. 
verb ago, to make.] To diversify ; to stain with various 
colors. 

Varioloid, *. [L. varioloR, from varus, a spot, and Gr. eidos, 
form.] A new species of disorder, resembling the small- 
pox. 

Vary, v. [L. vario, to draw with various colors : varus, a 
spot.] To change ; to diversify ; to be changeable ; to de- 
viate ; to disagree. 

Vascular, adi. [L. vasctdum, dim. ofvas, a vessel.] Con- 

sisting of little vessels ; full of \\U\e ve^^^%. 
Vaticination, s. [L. vottcinotio, ?tonx xatet, ^ ^vss^^\.\ 

Act of prophesying', a foreleWvng. 
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Vkal, «. [L. vituluSf a calf.] The flesh of a caHl 
Vedette, *. [Fr. vedette, from the L. video, to see.] A 

mounted sentinel, who observes the movements of an ene- 
my. 
Vegetable, s, [See Vegetate.] Any thing that grows 

as a plant. * ^ 

Vegetate, v. [L. vegeto, from vegeo, to be strong Mid 

healthy, to stir or move up.] To grow as plants 5 to grow 

without sensation. 
Vehement, adj. [L. vehemens, from veho, to carry.] Violent ^^ 

forcible j ardent. 
Vehicle, v. [L. vehicidum, from veho, to carry.] That in which 

any thing is conveyed. 
Velocipede, s. [L. i^elox, swift, and pes, a foot.] A small 

carriage, drivenb}' the feet. 
Velocity, *. [L.velodtas ; veloXjSvnfi, from volo, {v<^are) 

to fly.] Speed 3 s witness. 
Venal, ad/. [L. venalis, from veneo, to be sold.] Merce- 
nary; prostitute. 
Venatic, adj. [L. venaticus, from vcnaftw, part, of t>enor, to 

seek after, or hunt.] Used in huutiiig. 
Vendible, adj. [L. vendibilis, from vendo, to sell.] Saleable. 
Venditioni exponas. [L.] 'You must expose to sale.' 

The name of a judicial writ, directing asherifl to sell certain 

property therein described. 
Vendue, s. [L. vendo, to sell.] Public sale, generally by 

auction. 
Venenate, u. [Gt. phenOfio kill.] To poison; to inrect 

with poison. 
Venesection, s. [L. vena, a vein, and secius, part of seco, 

to cut.] Act of opening a vein ; blood-letting. 
Venial, oe^'. [L. venia, leave.] Pardonable; excusable; 

permitted. 
Venire facias. [L.] 'You must cause to come.' The 

name of a iudicieul writ, by which a sherifi* is directed to 

summon a jury. 
Venison, s. [L. wenor, to hunt.] The flesh of deer. 
Venom, s, [See Venenate.] Poison. 
Vent, s. [L. veiUvm, sup. of venio, to come.] An aperture 

through which any thing comes out; emission; passage, 

&.C. 

Vent, s. [L. venditio ; i^cnditus^^^iV. oC-cetufo, to sell.*^ Sale. 

Ventiduct, s. [Li. ventus^ wvuA, ^sx^ ducCiw, ^ ^x^-^&k.^ 

from the part, otduco, to Vevxd.^ ^ ^^^^^^^ev ^ox^^\sA. 

Ventilate, v. [1- «enlilo. iTomosewtus^vixxA^ '^^ *^»^^ 

purify, by the admission oiYfuia. 
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Ventral, adj. [L. ventevy the belly.] Relating^ or belon^ng 
to tbe belly. 

Ventricle, s. [L. ventiicultts, dim. of venter, the belly.] 
The stomach; any small cavity in an animal body, particu- 
larly of the heart. 

VENTRILOQUIST, s. [L. venter, the belly, and loquor, to 
speak.] One who pretends that he speaks from his belly, 
h\xi who has acquired the art of articulating his words with- 
out using the proper organs of speech, and can so modify 
liis tones, as to mduce a belief that the sound issues from 
any place to which he directs the attention of his auditors. 

Venture, s. [L. venturus, about to come.] A hazard j an 
undertaking of chance and danger 3 the thing put to haz- 
ard, &,c. 

"Verb, s. [L. verbum^ a word : thus, makine^ the verb pre- 
eminent, as being the radical, from which is formed the 
greater portion of the other parts of speech.] A part of 
speech, defined as signifying ' to be, to do, or to suffer.' 

Verbal, adj. [L. verbalis, from verbum, a word.] Spoken 5 
not written j oral ; consisting of mere words 5 referring to mere 
words, not to the matter or general sWle 3 literal 3 having 
word corresponding to word 3 derived from a verb. 

Verbatim. [L., from verbum, a word/l Word for word. 

Verbatim et literatim. [L.] * Word for word and 
letter for letter :' without the smallest variation. 

Verberate, v. [L. verbero, from verber, a whip.] To 
beat 3 to strike. 

Verbose, acif. [L. verbosus, from verbum, a word.] Exube- 
rant in words 3 tedious, by a multiplicity of words. 

Verderer, 8. [L. ftirviarvum, a green place, inclosed for 
beasts and fowlS; from viridis, green.] An officer of a 
forest. 

Verge, s. [L. vir^a, a rod.] A rod, or something re- 
sembling it, carried as an emblem of authority. The mace 
of a dean. 

Verge, s. [L. vergo, to decline, or bend towards.] The 
brink 3 the edge 3 the utmost border. 

Verisimilitude, s. [L. verisimHUudo ; verij gen. of 
verum, truth, and similiiudo, a likeness. 

Vermes, s. lyermes, worms.] In Zoology, all soft-bodied 
animals, of the avertebral division, which have no jointed 
limbs^ with or without hard coverings. 

Vermicular, adj. [L. vcrmiculus , ^vov. ol nftcrmls , 'a.^^T\a.'\ 

Acting Uke a worm ; contixvaed Itom oaft ^«i\\ft vosi^oa^- 
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away.] A inodiciiic for cipclling or desifoyiag worms. 
Vekmik,!. [L.oerini'j,a worm, grub, &e.l Noijout i 

of a J:siign.'cal;)e or tlvsmelivc iialure. 

Vekkal, adj. [I,, wnus, from vc; the spriog.] Relitia^ 

pcti sill log lo llic spring of Ihe yoar. 
Vehmtiuk, «. [L. cema, loflourish.J In Bolany, ibe 

posiiioD of ihe JiBsccnt leaves wjihiu the bud. ll im i 

calldlyWinfiun, or Irufing. 
Vebsath.k, orf/. [L. viriatilis, from txrjo, lo lure ofl 

cfrfo, lo turn.] Changeable ^ varlabLe y eaaily applied I 

VnnSE, t.' [L. Dfrsui, from serta, lo turn. See Pro 
Lanpiage roslraincd lo harmonic sounds, or^a regulsr m 

lained in one numerical division. This species of eomp 
(iou is generally eallod Poelrj; though, a poem is not 
ways wrilleii in verse, aor is verse aiicoys poeirj, — wl 
denotes an cicrlioa of genius, and a eapUvaling display 



Vkksios, .. [L. viri 

Trenslation. 
Versus, prep. [L.] Agninst. 
Vertebra, 5, [L., from eerio, to tun,] In AneUim 

verlo, to turn.} Relating to ihe joints orihe spioe. 
Vertebkalia, 1. [See Vertebra.] In Zoohgy, a t 



tlio top of any thing : verto, lo tD 
vpr head -, tlic ui^p. 

¥\acei '« ftm ue 



VSRTicAi., adj. [See Vctiex.) ¥\! 
piaced in a direclion perpondicumi u> ' 
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\KKTiQivoV8f adf. [L. vertiginosus ; vertiginiSf ^n. of vcr- 
tigo, turning round,' from verto, to turn.] Turning round ; 
rotary 5 giddy. 
Vertigo, s. [L., from verto, to turn.] A giddiness, or sense 

of turning in the head. 
Vert, adj. [L. verus, real.] True ; real 5 same or precise : 

adv. emphatically ; in a high degree. 
Vesicate, w. [L. vesica, a bladder, or (figuratively,) a 

blister.] To blister. 
Vesicle, s. [L. vesicula, dim. of vesica, a bladder.] A 

small cuticle, filled or inflated. 
Vesicular, adj. [See Vesicle.] In Anatomy, hollow j full 

of small interstices. 
Vespers, s. [L. vesper, the evening.] Evening service of 

the Roman Church. 
Vestal, adj. [L. vestalis.] Consecrated to Vesta j having 
- virgin purity. 
Vestige, s. [L. vestigium, a trace.] Mark left behind in 

passing ;*lrace. 
Vestry, s. [L. vestiarium, a wardrobe : vestis, a garment.] 

A room belonging to a church, in which the sacerdotal gar- 
t ments, &,c. are deposited ; a parochial assembly, usueilly 

convened in the vestry-room } an assembly of the elders and 

pew-hqlders of any church. 
Veteran, adj. [L. veteranus, from veteris, gen. oTvetus, old.] 

Long practised in war j long experienced. 
Veto, s. [L. veto, I forbid.] Refusal ; rejection ; invested 

power or privilege of rejecting or annulling. 
Via. [L. abl. of via, a way.] By the way of. 
Viands, s. [L. vivendo, gerund of vivo, to live.] Food ; 

meat dressed. 
Viaticum, s. [h. from via, a way, and itus, a going : eo, 

to go.] Provision for a journey } m the Roman Church, the 

last rites used to prepare the passing soul for its departure ; 

pecuniary compensation to a witness, for having come to a 

court of justice. 
Vibrate, v. [L. nbro, to shake.] To move backward and 

forward, or upward and downward, with a quick motion 5 

to quiver. 
Vicar, ». [L. vicarius, from vicis, stead.] A substitute j 

a clergyman of the episcopal church, in degree below a 

rector. 
Vjceadmiral, 8. [L. vice, in \3tte^\^jt^,Vsoa»\ft».^>^ "^sss.^ a^- 

miral,] The second commaudex oi ^ ^'fc^v.\ ^^ \A\ssss:^^ 
the second rank. 
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VicEGEREif T; «. [L. vicef in tbe place, (instead,) and gerentf 
part, of ^ero, to bear.] A lieutenant;. one who possesses 
delegated power. 

ViCERtiY, s. [L. vice, in the place, (instead,) and Fr. roi, a 
king.] One who governs in place of a king, with regal au- 
thority. 

Vicinage, s. [L. vicirda, from vicus, a village.] A neigh- 
borhood; places adjoining. 
. Vicinity, s. [See Vicinage.] Nearness 5 state of being 
near ; neighborhood. 

Vicissitude,*. \h. vicissitudo ; vicis, change, stead, and 
Uo, to go frequently : itum, sup. of eo, to go.] Change j 
revolution. 

Victim, s. [li. victima, a beast killed in sacrifice for victory: 
victus, part, ofvinco, to overcome.] A sacrifice ; something 
slain for a sacrifice ; something destroyed. 

Victor, *. [L., from vinco, to conquer.] Conqueror. 

Victuals, s, [L. victus, part, of vivo, to live.] Food. 

Vide, v. [L. imper. o{ video, to sec.] See. 

Videlicet, or its cootraclion, Viz. [L., from videre, in- 
finitive of video, to see, and licet, it is lawful— you may if 
you will, &c.] That is ; to wit ; namely. 

Vi ET ARMis. [L.] By force and arms : by a force not 
sanctioned by law. 

Vigil,*. [h.vigU, a watchman.] Watch; devotion per- 
formed in the custom£ury hours of rest ; a fast observed be- 
fore a holiday, &c. 

Vigor, s. [L. vigor, from v'sreo, to flourish: vi, with 
strength, and agendo, abl. gerund of ago, to do, or move.] 
Streugth ; health ; energy. 

Village, s. [L. villa, a country-house.] A small coUectioa 
of houses in the country, less than a town. 

Villain, s. [Fr. vilain, from vil, mean, contemptible.] A 
base, wicked rogue. 

Vi llous, adj. [L. viilosus, from villus, wool, hair.] Shaggy ; 
rough ; furr^'. 

ViMiNEOus, <w/;. [h. vimineus, from vimen, 9i twig.} Made of 
twigs. 

Vindicate, v. [L. vindico; vi, with strength, and indico, to 
declare.] To revenge ; to avenge ; to justify ; to support, 
or maintain ; to assert ; to claim with ef!icacy. 
Vinegar, s. [L. vinam, w'me, awd acer,%o\xt!\ Wvoe^rown 

soiir^ a vegetable acid, caWed aceVoua. . _ ^ . , 
Vinous, adj. [L. « inosus, from t)inum,^t^^:\ ^vna^'®*^ 
qixaliiies of wine ; relating to a sieves o« ^«m^x.v»Nx^Ti. 
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VINTAGE; s. [L. jovmun, wine.] Season of gathering the 
grapes, and maki]|g them into wine. 

Vintner, s. [L. vinum, wine.] Chie who sells wine. 

Violate, v. [L violOf to force : t«, abl. of «u, force.] To 
infringe 3 to hurt 5 to injure, by irreverence or sacrilege 5 to 
deflower. 

Violent, orf/. [L. violenhts ; violo, to force : tn, abl. of vis, 
force.] Acting with great force ; produced or continued by 
force 3 unseasonably vehement 3 outrageous. 

Viper, s. [L. vivus, alive, and pario, to bring forth.] A 
serpent of that species which brings forth its youns alive. 

Virago, *. [L. rir, a man, and c^o, to act.] A wustering 
woman 3 a woman with the qualities of a man. 

Virgo, «. [L. virgo, a virgin.] One of the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. 

Virility, s, [L. viriUtaSf from vir, a man.] Manhood 3 
power of procreation. 

Virtual, adj. [L. virtttSf force, faculty.] Having the effi- 
cacy, without the material part 3 having the power, without 
the regular authority of actmg. 

Virulent, adf. [see Virus.] Poisonous 3 venomous 3 bit- 
ter 3 malignant. 

Virus, «. |L.] Infectious principle 3 poison. 

Visage, s. [L. vistiSf seen.] Countenance 3 face. 

Vis-A-vis, 8. [Fr. fris a vis, over against : visage, a face, a, 
against, visage, a face.] A species of carriage, in which 
the passengers sit opposite to each other. 

Viscera, s. [L., pi. of viscus, a bowel or entrail.] The 
entrails. 

Viscerate, v. [See Viscera.] To disembowel. 

Viscid, jor Viscous, adi. [L. viscidus^ from viscus, properly a 
species of shrub, which yields a glutinous substance called 
birdlime.] Glutinous 3 sticky: tenacious. 

Viscount, «. [See Count. The term yiscount, was for- 
meriy the French name for sheriff, in England, as vicecomes 
is now the Latin : vice, in the place of, and comes, a count.] 
The title of viscount was first conferred by Henry VI. with- 
jout any office pertaining to it 3 and now signifies one of the 
order of nobility next below an earl. 

Vis inertia. [L. vis, the power, inerHce^ (gen. of inertia,) 
of lying still.] In physics or mechanics, this is applied to the 
power of a stationary body, resisting that which would set it 
la motion. In morals, it ig a fi^aiwe ^.'^j^xcs&.qw, ve^^ 
another Mane for ^iiggishnesa 01 uxdoYeuc^. 
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VisiOK, s. \lLi.vUio, from visus, part. o{ video, to see.] Sight ; 
the faculty of seeing; a supernatural appearance; some- 
thing shown in a dream ; a rhetorical figure, by which past 
events are represented as present. 
Visor, s. [See Visage.] A mask for disguising the face. 
Vista, s. [From the L. visuSf part of video, to see.] View 

through an open space, as between trees, &c. 
Visual, adj. [L. visus, sight, from video, to see.] Relating 

or pertaining to the sight. 
Vis viT-«. pL.] Living power. 
Vital, adf. [L. ritalis, from vita, life.] Contributing to life 5 

necessary to life ; relating to life ; essential, &c. 
Vitals, *. [See VitalJ Parts essential to life. 
ViTELLus, *. [L.l The yolk of an egg. 
Vitreous, acif. [L. vitreus, from vUrum, glass.] Consisting 

of glass 3 resembling glass. 
Vitrify, v. [L. vitrum, glass, and /acto,to make.] To be- 
come glass 5 te change into glass. 
Vitriol, s. [L. viirum, glass.] This term, which refers to 
a glassy appearance, is no longer used by chemists, but is 
superseded Dv that oi sulphate : Uius, Roman or blue vitriol 
is called sulphate of copper 3 and green vitriol, or copperas, 
sulphate of iron. 
Vivacious, adj. [L. vivacis, gen. of vivax, from mt'c-, to 

live.] Long-lived j lively ; gay. 
Viva voce. [L. viva, by a livmg, voce, voice.] By oral 

declaration or testimony, as opposed to written. 
ViYiD, adj. \\u.yividus, from vivo, to live.] Lively; striking) 

sprightly; active. 
Vivify, u. [L. vimfico; vivus, alive, and faucio, to make.] 

To endue with life. 
Viviparous, adj. [L. vivris, alive, andparw), to bring forth.] 

Bringing forth the young alive : opposed to oviparous. 
Vocabulary, s. [L. vocabularium ; vocabtdiim, a name, from 
voco, to call.] A sort of dictionary ; a glossary, or expla- 
nation of obscure terms ; a stock of words. 
Vocal, adj. [L. vocalis, from vocis, gen. of cox, the voice.] 

Uttered by the voice ; intended for the voice. 
Vocative, oc^'. [h.vocativus, from voco, to call.] Relating 

to the grammatical case used in calling or speaking to. 
Voir dire. [ Voire seems to be a Norman corruption of the 
L. verus, true : dirt is from the L. dicere^ to say.] A pre- 
liminary oath, admimsleted \o aWwnft^^VjawntoUm dM:«re^\ 
to make true answers to s\icVi Qjjie^o\»%a ^^^isw^^sa^ 
demand of him, to a8ccrt8in\a» comvft^«a«:S» *^,«aAi.^x»r 
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vious to his being swmh in chief, to testify as to the merits 
of the question. 

VoLANjr, adj. [L. volanSf part, of volo, {volare,) to fly.] 
Flying ; passing through the air 5 nimble. 

Volatile, adj. [L. volatilis ; volo, {volare,) to fly.] Hav- 
ing the power to pass off by spontaneous evaporation 5 over- 
lively ; fickle ; of changeable mind. 

Volcano, s. [It., from the heathen deity, Vulcan, who is po- 
etically related to have had his for^ in Mount iEtna, where 
his workmen, the Cyclops, made £underboIts.] A burning 
mountain. 

Volley, s. [L. vdo, (volare,) to fly.] A flight of shot 5 a 
discharge of many guns at once; an emission of many at 
once. 

VoLTiGEUR, 8. [Fr. ffom the L. volito, (freq. of volo,) to fly 
about.] One of a kind of troops, intended for rapia move- 
ments. 

Volubility, *. [See Voluble.] Actor power of rolling; 
activity or fluency (applied to the tongue, or speech.) 

Voluble, adj. [L. voutbilis ; volutus, part, ofvolvo, to roll.] 
Formed so as to roll easily, or be easily put in motion ; 
rolling ; moving quickly ; active or fluent, (applied to the 
tongue, or speech.) 

Volume, s. [L. volumen, from volvo, to roll.] Something 
rolled or convolved ; a book— so . called, because books 
were anciently rolled on a staff; circumference. 

Voluntary, adj. [L. voluntarius, from volo, (velle,) to be 
willing.] Acting by one's own will, not by compulsion or 
entreaty; willing; spontaneous. 

Volunteer, s. [See Voluntary.] One who enters upon 
any service of his own accord. 

Voluptuous, adj. [h.voluptuosus ; vohtptas, pleasure : volo, 
to wish.] Freely indulging one's desires ; given to excess 
of pleasure ; luxurious. 

Volute,*, [h. voltOus, part o{ volvo, io toW.} That part of 
the capital of a column which is supposed to represent the 
bark of trees twisted into spiral lines, or, according to others, 
the long twisted hair of females. 

Voracious, adj. [L. vorax, from voro, to devour.] Greedy 
to eat ; ravenous ; rapacious. 

Vortex, 9. [L. vortex, from verto, to turn.] A whirlwind, 
or whirlpool ; in the Cartesian philosophy, a system or col- 
lection of particles of matter, moving the same way, and 
jcHUid the nme axis. 
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Votary, t . [See Vote.] One devoted, as by a vow, to 
any particular service, worship, study, or state of life. 

Vote, s, [L. votum ; vottiSf part ofvoveOf to vow or wish for.] 
Suffrage ; wish expressed in favor of any person or thing. 

Vowel, s. [L. vocaliSf from vocia, gen. of vox, a voice or 
sound.] A letter which can be fully sounded by itself. 

Vox POPULi. [L.] The voice of the people. 

Voyage, s. [Fr., from voir, to see.] A journey of discovery : 
but, in general, a long passage by sea : it is also used to ex- 
press the ascension ana passage of an eeronaut. 

Vulnerable, adf. \h. vulnercJnUs ; vulnera, pi. of vidmUf 
a wound.] Susceptible of wounds j liable to external inju- 
ries ; not impregnable. . 

Vulnerary, adj. [L. vulnerarius; vulneris, gen. of vti^nw, 
a wound.] Relating or belonging to wounds. 

Vulpine, adf. [L. vulpimts, from vulpes, a fox.] Belonging 
to a fox. 
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WARD, V. [Fr. garder, to guard.] To guard ^ to protect 5 
to fence off :— ^. guard ; act of guarding 5 distnct in a town; 
custody ; that part of a lock, which, corresponding to the 
proper key, hinders, or guards it from being opened by 
another ; one in the hands of a g^uardian, &;c. 

Warrant, «. [F. garantir, to indemnify, or defend. See 
Guarantee.] To support or maintsun; to attest; to an- 
thorize ; to justify ; to secure. 

Warrant, s. [See the verb.] A writ conferring^ some right 
or authority; a secure, inviolable grant; a justificatory 
commission ; evidence. 

Warren, s. [See Ward.] A kind of park for rabbhs. 

Widow, s. [L. vidua, from viduus, bereft.] A woman 
whose husband is dead. 

Wealth, s. [Sax. welga, rich.] Prosperity ; external hap- 
piness; riches. 
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YELK, «. [Sax. ^eo^eir, yellow.] The yellow part of an 
egg ; the vitellus. 
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ZEAL; s. [Gr. zelos, from zeo, to be hot.] Passionate ar- 
dor. 

Zealot, s. [See Zeal.] One passionately ardent in any 
cause : — ^generally used in dispraise. 

Zephyr, 5. \Gt. zephuros ; zoe, life, and j^hero, to bring.] 
In Poetry, the west wind ; any calm, pleasing wind. 

Zenith, s. [From the Ar.] The pomt overhead 3 opposed 
to the nadir. 

Zero^. s. [Gr. zeros, {vacuus,) void, vacant.] A term used 
to signify 0. In thermometers, the 0, or zero of Reaumur 
indicates the freezing point ; but in Uie instruments made 
according to Fahrenheit, the zero is thirty-two degrees be- 
low it. 

Zeugma, ff. [Gr.^re^gfma, a joining.] A figure in grammar, 
by which a verb, agreeing with several nouns, or an adjec- 
tive with several substantives, is referred to one expressly, 
and understood before, the rest : as, * lust overcame shame, — 
boldness, fear, — and madness, reason.' 

Zodiac, s. [Gr. zodiakos, from zodioa, (pi. of zodion,) living 
creatures : zoo, to live.] The track of the' sun through the 
twelve signs ; a great circle of the sphere, representing the 
twelve signs. 

Zone, s. [Gr. zone, from zormuo, to gird.] A girdle ; a division 

of the eanh, marked by an imaginary girdle or circle. 
Zo'OGONiA, s. [Gr. zoos, living, and gone, an ofispring.] The 

production of hvine creatures. 
Zo'OGRAPHT, 8. [Qt.zoos, Hviug, and grapho, to write.] A 

- written description of animals. 

Zoology, s. [Gr. 2;oo«, living, and /osfo;, a word or descrlo- 
tiQo.J That part of natural mttory Nnac\i t«\».v&% v^ ^s&l\sv^. 



Dalural production, whicb pattSiet of ihe D«lure of 
vegetable and snicnal. 
Zootomy, J. IG. lom, [iving, and (anno, to cut.! Di 
of the bodica of oniiDBla. 
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